This is the Story 


DICK PRESCOT, returning from his morning bathe 

- at Blatchington Towers, finds a total stranger dead © 
in the library, a revolver tied tightly into his hand with 
a piece of green string. Subsequently, it is discovered 
that the dead man had a profound interest in gaining 
possession of the world-famous Blatchington rubies, and 
that on the very night he was murdered an attempt 
was made to steal the rubies from Lady Blatchington’s 
safe. Armed with these clues, Prescot attempts to 
solve the mystery by a study of the house-party, many 
of whom were behaving in a very suspicious manner ; 
but finds his sympathies engaged with the very persons 
he had most reason to suspect. The imminent arrest of 
the most popular member of the party leads to the 
summoning of Mr. Wilson, the great detective, and he, 
after an exciting evening, succeeds in explaining both 
the murder and the burglary. The action of the story 
takes place within a single day, and the reader's 

attention is never allowed to flag 
for an instant. 
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-Dick Prescor 


I 


Dick PrEscoT was an early riser by habit. On this 
summer morning of bright sunshine he had risen earlier 
than usual, and gone down to the bathing-pool for a 
dip. Not a soul was stirring in the great house as he- 
came down from his bedroom on the second floor and 
made his way through the conservatory, where they had 
taken coffee on the previous evening, out on to the 
lawn. Following the directions Lady Blatchington had 
given him, he circled round the end of the long house 
and found his way to a pleasant bathing-pool surrounded 
by trees. There was, he knew, a second pool farther 
down the gardens; but this one suited his mood so 
well that he did not explore farther. 

As Dick came back, refreshed by his swim, across the 
tennis-courts, the house seemed still as silent as ever. 
He approached it now by the opposite side, and before 
him were the windows of the library in which they had 
sat the night before. Dick noticed that one of these, a 
long French window opening on the terrace, stood ajar, 
swinging slightly in the morning breeze. He bethought 
himself of a book he had seen in the library—a book 
he had been meaning to read for years—and made up 
his mind to spend over it the hour or so still remaining 
before breakfast. He made for the open window. 

Along the whole length of the library, the curtains 
were still drawn, and a heavy curtain hung right across 
the French window. Dick thrust this aside, as he made 
to step into the darkened room. But at the very thresh- 
old his foot touched something that made him recoil 
suddenly, with a sharp exclamation of surprise. He 
drew back the curtain again, this time slowly and with 
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care; and he could then see plainly what it was over 
which he had almost fallen. Just inside the open window 
lay a body—the body of a man in evening dress, hunched 
up against the writing-table behind him, as if some one 
had flung him rudely and hurriedly down. 

The head, bent to one side, seemed to be staring, with 
its inexpressive glazed eyes, right up at Dick as he 
gazed down on this monstrous heap of flesh. The man 
who lay before him was a great gross lump, that seemed 
to bulge in all directions out of the crumpled garments. 
A man of middle age, with dark hair wearing thin, and 
a mean and sly expression graven firmly on the fat and 
flabby face—and to Dick an utter stranger. The man, 
he was certain, had not been in the house the night 
before ; he had never set eyes on him till now. 

Collecting his wits, Dick again passed inside the room, 
and knelt down beside the body. He had been sure at 
once that the man was dead, and now the cold feel of 
him left no doubt. The thing was a corpse, and had 
been for some hours; and on the dead man’s white 
dress shirt front was a great dark stain, and a hole 
where a bullet had evidently entered the body. 

But apart from the mere horror of the death, there was 
something so extraordinary that Dick could scarcely 
believe his eyes. The fingers of one of the dead man’s 
hands were stretched out stiff and straight ; but in the 
other hand a revolver was still firmly clasped. And 
this revolver was tied fast to the hand with a length of 
stout green cord. The hand was not, indeed, any longer 
holding the weapon ; but it had been tied fast so that 
it could not slip away. 

The thing seemed incredible. A suicide would never 
tie the revolver with which he meant to shoot himself 
to his hand, even if that firm knot could have been tied 
with the left hand alone. And why, for what conceiv- 
able reason, should a murderer tie the weapon to his 
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victim’s hand? Both suppositions struck Dick as — 
absurd. Yet there the thing was, to add to the bewilder- 
ment he had felt at finding the body at all. And what 
could be the meaning of that big rug, lying partly under 
the body, in a place where there was clearly no room 
for it to lie properly. Surely it was the same rug as had 
lain, on the opposite side of the room, in front of the 
fire the evening before. Yes, there was no rug now 
before the fire. It lay here now, all in a heap, and 
stained with the dead man’s blood. 

And the green string? Suddenly there came before 
Dick’s eyes a clear picture of a whole ball of cord just 
like that. It had stood, the night before, on the mantel- 
piece above the fire. He remembered fingering it idly 
while they were talking. Rising from his knees beside 
the body, he went to look for it. But of the ball of cord 
he could see no sign. It had vanished from the mantel- 
piece where it had lain. 

Standing before the fireplace, where the rug had been 
but was no longer, Dick looked round the room. Would 
it give up its secret to him? From where he stood, he 
could see nothing of the body, and everything looked 
in order. On a side table stood a decanter and some 
glasses. Dick went to them, and, without touching, 
saw that four glasses had been used. Who had used 
them? There was also a plate of sandwiches, on which 
were two uneaten and one partly-eaten sandwich. Dick 
stared at them, and thought how many mysteries—in 
story-books at any rate—had been unravelled by the 
aid of far slenderer clues than these. But they conveyed 
to him at any rate no solution of the mysterious tragedy 
into which he had suddenly been thrown. He crossed 
the room, and looked down again at the dead man. 
“You were no beauty,” he said aloud, and his voice 
sounded strange in the room of death. 

All this time, Dick was wondering what he had better 
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do. Clearly, no one had been in the library that morn- 
ing; perhaps, even now, there was no one about— — 
certainly no one but a few servants. Though he had 
slept at Blatchington Towers the night before, he had 
only come in the afternoon, and was a complete stranger 
to all its ways. His aunt, Mrs. Rivers, a guest like 
himself, was the only inmate he had known before. 
His host, who had been away in London on the previous 
evening, he had never met. This dead body now lying 
before him might be the Lord Blatchington of whom 
he had read in the papers, but whom he had never seen. 
He had no idea where his aunt’s room was ; and, in any 
case, she was the last person to invoke in an emergency 
such as this. For a full minute after he had startled 
himself by the sound of his own voice, he stood staring 
down irresolutely at the dead man, wholly at a loss what 
to do next. 

The sound of footsteps on the flagged terrace, which 
ran along the side of the house and severed it from the 
lawns, roused him from his inaction. Turning, he stood 
framed in the window, and looked out. The second 
surprise of the morning awaited him. Within a few 
yards of the window stood a figure—a most astonishing 
figure to meet on the terrace of a country house. For 
the newcomer—a little man in stature, but immensely 
broad and strong, with a mass of yellow hair tinged with 
gray, and a pair of goggle eyes of singular brightness, 
wore not a single stitch of clothing. He was, indeed, 
carrying what appeared to be a full set of clothes over 
one arm; but his person was just as nature and life 
had made it. At once skinny and pot-bellied, short 
and jaunty, he cut the most ridiculous figure imaginable. 
At any other time, Dick could not have kept from 
laughing ; but just now he was in no laughing mood. 

The little man and Dick both stood stock-still, staring 
at each other with mutual surprise. “ What are you 
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doing here, sir?” said the stranger. ‘‘I must say you 
have a.most hangdog appearance.” 

Full as Dick’s mind was of the thing in the room 
behind him, this rude and peremptory address, coming 
from so incongruously unimposing a figure, stung him 
to resentment. The most elementary of tu quoques rose 
to his lips. ““ Your own appearance,” he replied, “ calls 
for some explanation.” 

The little man made an impatient gesture. “I ask 
you,” he repeated, “ what you are doing here and how 
that door comes fo be unlocked. Come, answer me.” 

The force of the questions caused. Dick to answer. 
“T have been for a bathe. I found it unlocked,’ he 
said shortly. 

“You're not staying in the house,” said his ques- 
tioner. 

“Yes, I am,” said Dick. “‘ And now it’s my tum, 
I think. Who are you?” 

The little man took no notice of the question. “‘ What’s 
your name ? ” he said. 

““ What right have you to ask me?” 

“What right ? Stuff and nonsense. Don’t you losé 
your temper with me. Come on. Tell me who the 
devil you are.” 

By this time Dick was growing more amused than 
angry. Besides, he must tell some one of the thing in 
the library. ‘“ My name,” he said, “‘ is Richard Prescot. 
I am staying here with Lord Blatchington.” 

“Ho!” said the little man, with an abrupt change 
of manner. “ Pleased to meet you. I am Lord Blatch- 
ington. Just hold on a minute.” 

Flinging the pile of clothes down beside him, he 
selected a pair of trousers and a coat, and put them 
on. Dick noticed that, like the clothes of the man 
inside, they were evening dress clothes, a good deal 
crumpled and soiled. ‘‘How d’ye do?” said Lord 
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Blatchington, extending his hand. “I too haye been 
bathing.” 

“ We didn’t meet,” said Dick, taking the offered hand. 

‘ [ have been to the farther pool,” said his host. “I 
expect you went to the near one. I always take a dip 
before breakfast, and then a brisk run with none of 
these damned clothes on. Keeps me fit; helps the 
digestion.’”’ As he spoke, he gathered up the rest of 
his garments from the ground. ‘Since you're staying 
here,” he said, “ you’d better come inside, Cynthia's 
always asking people down. Never tells me. Turn ’em 
all out some day. However, you’re welcome, Come in. 
Damnation ! ”’ 

During these disjointed remarks, Lord Blatchington 
had finished gathering up his clothes, and stepped 
through the library window. Advancing unwarily, with 
his head turned towards Dick, he ran full tilt into the 
body. Dick, just behind, saw him scramble to his feet, 
bewildered and angry. 

“What the devil is this?” said Lord Blatchington. 
“Who put this here?” he shouted, “Is this one of 
your monkey tricks? Eh? Is it?” He glared at Dick 
fiercely. 

i I had just found him when I met you, Lord Blatching- 
ton,’ Dick began. ‘“‘ I was just going to explain——” 

“Going to explain! I should hope so. When my 
guests leave dead scoundrels lying about my library, 
it’s about time to explain. . . . I suppose the fellow is 
dead.’”’ As he spoke, Lord Blatchington kicked the body 
callously down on to the floor. It fell heavily, without 
any motion of the stiffened muscles, and lay on its back, 
with the head and shoulders hunched forward, and the 
knees bent rigidly up in the air. Dick was not particu- 
larly sensitive, nor had the stranger inspired him with 
any feelings of fellowship ; nevertheless, he preferred to 
look in the opposite direction. 
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AL have only just found him lying there. He has 
been dead for hours.” 

“Well, somebody must have killed him,” said Lord 
Blatchington. ‘‘ Whoever it was, he’s a damned good 
riddance\ Bellamy!’’ The last word was shouted in a 
stentoriah bellow. There was no answer. 

“Dama the servants! Ought to have been in here 
long ago,” said Lord Blatchington, flinging the clothes 

-he had been carrying down on the floor. He went to 
the bell, at which he made a series of vicious jabs with 
his thumb, Hardly, however, had he begun this 
operation, when the library door opened, and a solemn- 
visaged butler appeared and stood respectfully awaiting 
orders. Dick reflected that the master of Blatchington 
Towers appeared to be unreasonable in the demands he 
made on his staff. The butler could hardly have come 
more quickly if he had been waiting outside the door. 
And he was so rigid, so perfect—Dick’s mind played 
for a moment with the thought that butlers of this 
type never went to bed, but were laid in tissue paper 
in a band-box by the scene of their operations, and only 
required to be taken out and dusted in the morning. 
Then he realised that the image of perfection was speak- 
ing. “Yes, my lord,” it said. ‘‘ Did your lordship 
rin ? ? 

“Bellamy,” said Lord Blatchington, “have these 
clothes taken up tomy room. And, by the way, there’s 
a corpse over there by the window. ’Phone for the police 
at once to have it removed. Lock the door, and let no 
one in till they come. Close the window too. Mr. 
Prescot and I are going to dress.” 

The butler did not move a muscle. He did, indeed, 
look over towards the window, but the body was not 
in view from where he was standing. “ Yes, my lord,” 
he said impassively, as he stood stiff, holding the door 
open for his employer and Dick to pass through. 


II 


“SEE you later. Must get dressed,’’ said Lord Blatch- 
ington, as he disappeared with remarkable agility up 
the stairs. Dick followed more slowly, trying to sort out 
the tangled impressions of the past half-hour. His host, 
even more than the still unknown dead man, occupied 
his mind. What manner of man was Lord Blatchington, 
and why did he put on his evening clothes when he went 
for his early morning bathe ? 

Dick really knew very little about the Blatchingtons. 
Of Lord Blatchington, until that meeting on the terrace, 
he had known nothing beyond the fact that he had'been 
a Colonial Governor, had a reputation for eccentricity 
as well as wealth, and was much older than his wife. 
He had, of course, known that Lady Blatchington was 
the famous Cynthia Marvell, the popular revue star ; 
for her marriage to Lord Blatchington had been all 
over the papers two years before, and she still figured 
in them quite often when she appeared at such functions 
as the Bloomsbury Arts Ball. A note from her had been 
his invitation to stay at Blatchington Towers. But he 
had never met her before; and the really imperative 
summons had been an appeal from his aunt, Mrs. Rivers, 
who had written to say that he positively must run 
down, at any rate for the week-end, on “ important 
business.” ) 

Knowing his aunt’s little ways, Dick had felt quite 
sure that the important business would turn out to be 
one of two things. Either Mrs. Rivers had found yet 
another heiress for her orphan and penniless nephew to 
marry, or else she had discovered for him yet another 
opportunity of securing a job he did not want. It 
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suited\Dick very well to potter about London, -writing 
just enough to turn his modest inheritance into com- 
parative comfort for one of his simple tastes, and for 
the rest, as he put it, “observing life.” But his 
ways, which took him at times into odd places and 
amongst the most “ unpresentable ”’ people, were not at 
all to Mrs, Rivers’s taste. She was always finding him 
either a potential wife or a potential employer; and 
Dick, whose chief vice was amiability, usually humoured 
her to the extent of inspecting these subjects, and then 
declared that he was sorry, but he wasn’t having any. 

In this mood of tolerant acquiescence in his aunt’s 
whims, covering a fixed determination to take no notice 
of her advice, Dick had arrived at Blatchington Towers. 
A week-end there might be amusing; and, indeed, it 
always amused him to watch his aunt at her little 
schemes. Mrs. Rivers was a lady of uncertain age— 
she confessed to approaching forty—who possessed the 
art of living in the greatest comfort on next to nothing 
a year. She had a very tiny flat in town; but nearly 
all her days were passed in other people’s houses. She 
was never out of temper, made a good listener, and 
could talk well when it seemed desirable, though she 
had atendency to gush. No Mr. Rivers was ever 
mentioned. «Even Dick only knew that he had gone 
abroad suddenly many years before, and had not 
returned. 

Dick had found but a small party at the Towers. 
Lord Blatchington was away in town, making a speech 
at some important dinner. He had motored himself 
up in his small car, and was expected back late at night. 
He had left word that no one was to sit up for him. 
Lady Blatchington was there, exceedingly pretty and 
vivacious, and, Dick observed to himself, also exceed- 
ingly silly. A person called Rawson, to whom Dick 
took an immediate and instinctive dislike, appeared to 
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be her bosom friend. He had, Dick gathered, some 
connection with the theatrical world, and had been an 
intimate of Cynthia Marvell in the old days. Mrs. 
Rivers seemed to be making up effusively and shame- 
lessly to a detestable American, Wicks Ellis by name, 
who was said to be a millionaire and a big game-hunter 
both on Wall Street and in the wilds of Africa. Then 
there were a Mr. and Mrs. Everard Blatchington, who 
looked nice, and a girl, who seemed to be a friend of 
theirs and looked nicer still. Dick had not discovered 
her surname, though he had exchanged several words 
with her. Everard Blatchington, he gathered, was Lord 
Blatchington’s nephew, and his heir presumptive, since 
Lady Blatchington was at present childless, In virtue 
of this fact, presumably, he had no discoverable occu- 
pation, but a nodding acquaintance with most. topics 
of interest, on which both he and his wife were ready 
to converse agreeably to Dick or to any one else. The 
nameless girl (her Christian name was Hermione) was 
young, vigorous, and impudent; she ranged the con- 
versation at will, but her chief attention was directed 
to Mr. Rawson, whom she baited unmercifully whenever 
she could get him to rise. Dick found himself cheering 
her on under his breath. The party was completed by 
Dick himself, a black-browed, rather preoccupied young 
man named Martin Temple, and a nervous-looking pale 
woman of about thirty-five, who was addressed as Miss 
Winter, but commonly without result. Four consecutive 
words appeared to limit her faculty of speech. 

It had been on the whole a dull evening. Not that 
the conversation had flagged; for, with Mr. Wicks 
Ellis in the room, conversation never had a chance of 
flagging. The American’s fund of information on every 
conceivable subject seemed to be exceeded only by his 
pettinacity in imparting it. He drove through the 
table like a blizzard—cold, damp, and blinding. His 
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disquisitions, his anecdotes, his moral reflections, seemed 
to have no end, and but one connecting thread—the 
great wealth which was his, and his various ways of 
expending it. To make matters worse, both Lady 
Blatchington and Mrs, Rivers appeared quite un- 
conscious\ of the excruciating boredom of Mr. Ellis’s 
talk. Lady Blatchington smiled sweetly at him, and 
made polite noises where they were required, and then 
resumed her own talk with Rawson. Mrs. Rivers, on 
Ellis’s other side, took a positive delight in drawing 
him out, and professed a deep interest in his dreariest 
anecdotes. Before long, Dick was quite certain why he 
had been summoned to the Towers. It appeared that 
Mr. Ellis was in need of a secretary, and Dick could 
guess that his aunt intended that he should fill this 
post. - Her complaisance was all in his supposed 
interest. 

Wicks Ellis presently began to expatiate upon the 
qualities which his secretary would need to possess. He 
would have to combine thorough business capacity and 
a ripe commercial acquaintance with the Psychology of 
Commerce with the all the more elementary Christian 
virtues. He must be God-fearing, frugal and indus- 
trious, and “‘ sincerely devoted to the cause of Human- 
ity.” He must rise early. 

“Have you ever calculated, ma’am,”’ said Mr. Ellis, 
“what percentage of the hours allotted for work by 
our Maker are annually frittered away by the pernicious 
habit of Sloth ? ” 

“Tm afraid I don’t know much about it myself,” 
Mrs. Rivers replied, with a little flutter intended to be 
engaging, ‘‘ but my nephew could tell you all about it. 
He’s wonderful at getting up in the morning.” 

“He would appear to be a young man of sense, 
ma’am,” the American replied, surveying Dick with a 
blank blue eye in which the latter was uncertain whether 
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he was meant to read business acumen or Christian 
virtue. 

His secretary must, its owner continued, arrive at 
his work each morning in a well-groomed and freshly- 
shaved condition, and be used to “ put up a prayer 
before commencing his labours.” And “ re-muneration ” 
would be “‘ in pro-portion ”’ to his display of these varied 
qualities to the satisfaction of his employer. “I trust 
I make myself lucid, ma’am ?”’ said Mr. Ellis, winding 
up his catalogue. 

Yes, indeed! Hideously lucid, thought Dick, re- 
solutely fending off his aunt’s attempts to drag him 
into the conversation. Once the scheme was clear to 
him, he had no difficulty in making up his mind. No 
“re-muneration’’ would make it worth while to be 
Mr. Ellis’s secretary. The thought of listening to his 
voice for a week-end was bad enough; the mere 
imagination of being constantly within sound of it was 
intolerable. Besides, Dick not only considered Wicks 
Ellis one of the world’s worst bores; he also took a 
strong and immediate dislike to the American. 

All through the evening, Wicks Ellis talked so 
continuously to the room at large that Dick had little 
chance of getting a clear impression of the rest of the 
party. His hostess, indeed, was not difficult to fathom. 
She was very pretty, and quite good-natured in an 
indolent way ; but of brain she seemed to have little or 
none. Certainly she was lazy, and probably, Dick 
thought, obstinate in a weak and irrational way. Yet 
she talked amusingly enough, when Mr. Wicks Ellis 
gave her a chance, and Dick decided that on the whole 
he did not dislike her. Lord Blatchington must have 
married her for her looks; but these, Dick said to him- 
self, were not of the kind to wear well. She could not 
be more than thirty-five ; but already she was fat and 
inclined to spread. Under cover of Mr. Ellis’s harangues, 
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she was carrying on a mild and harmless flirtation with 
Mr. Rawson, whom she called “ Alf.” He called her 
“ Cissie,”’ and they got on famously together. 

The Everard Blatchingtons, Dick decided, were quite 
a different sort. He liked their looks, and would gladly 
have accepted their invitation to a rubber of bridge 
when the party adjourned to the library. But his aunt 
said she wanted to talk to him, and he had to listen to 
Mr. Ellis while the Everard Blatchingtons played bridge 
with Martin Temple and the girl whose name he did not 
know. In despair, he tried to talk to Miss Winter ; but 
her answers were all monosyllables, and he gave up the 
attempt. He was glad when the party broke up and 
he was free to go to bed. 

The recollection of last evening was in Dick’s mind as, 
after his parting from Lord Blatchington on the stairs, 
he made himself ready for breakfast. The morning’s 
note of tragedy did not fit in at all with the uneventful 
boredom of the night before. Even now, he did not 
know who the dead man was ; for, though Lord Blatch- 
ington had obviously known and cordially disliked him, 
he had volunteered no information. Who could the 
dead man be, and what was he doing in the library ? 
He was not one of the inmates of the house, and he must 
have arrived pretty late at night ; for Dick had been 
in the library till a quarter to eleven. And then they 
had all gone upstairs together on their way to bed— 
except, of course, Lord Blatchington, who had not then 
come back from London. 

Dick’s mind shifted to his host’s queer behaviour. 
Why had he been wearing his evening clothes when he 
went for his early morning bathe ? Of course, there was 
his reputation of eccentricity. But it seemed such 
purposeless madness to put on one’s dress-clothes to go 
into the garden, get them into a mess (for they had 
- looked very crumpled as they lay across his arm), 
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and then dress up again in something else. Could it be 
that he had only just come back from London, and had 
not been to bed at all? Or could it be that he had 
brought the stranger, now lying dead in the library, 
back with him to the house? This seemed likely ; 
but Dick was sure Lord Blatchington had been as 
astonished as he at finding the body in the library. His 
astonishment seemed to acquit him of all fore-knowledge ; 
but could it have been skilfully assumed? Or could 
there be a perfectly innocent explanation of the whole 
affair? Might it be, not, as Dick had supposed, a case 
of murder, but merely one of suicide ? Had the stranger 
killed himself ? That would explain Lord Blatchington’s 
astonishment, even if he had himself brought him into 
the house. But somehow Dick could not accept this 
explanation. Something in the look of the dead man 
made it impossible to believe that his own hand had 
fired the shot which had killed him. 

Besides, there was that extraordinary bit of green 
string. No suicide could, even if he would, have tied 
that tight knot without some one to help him. And who 
would have helped him? And why? Even if it were 
murder, and the murderer had tied it on, what purpose 
could it possibly serve ? Could it be some mysterious 
sign, the mark of a secret gang whose vengeance the 
dead man had incurred? Whoever he was, thought 
Dick, recollecting his impression of his face, it would 
not have been surprising if he had incurred the ven- 
geance of a dozen gangs. 

He wondered again who the murdered man was. 
Though he did not know him, there had been a sort of 
faint familiarity in his features which now kept returning 
to trouble him. It would, of course, have been simple 
enough to inquire of Lord Blatchington, who had cer- 
tainly recognised him ; but somehow there did not seem 
to have been an opportunity in the brief conversation he 
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had had with his host. Or had that nobleman been 
astute enough to avoid being asked? And, if so, again, 
why? Did he hope to conceal the identity of the 
victim? Impossible, surely, once the body had been 
found. Or did he—— 

“You're talking nonsense,” said Dick to himself 
firmly. ‘‘ How can you possibly find the answer when 
you don’t know half the facts? If you go on like this, 
you'll convict yourself of murder in half an hour.” 
And he resolved vigorously to dismiss the whole thing 
from his mind; but with so little success that he was 
still trying to get the truth by puzzling out the characters 
of the people he had met at Blatchington Towers when 
he went downstairs again in search of breakfast. Quite 
unreasonably, his fancy fixed on Mr. Wicks Ellis as the 
most probable criminal. He had taken a dislike to the 
fellow. 


Ill 


Dick expected to see signs of excitement about the 
house when he came down. But everything seemed 
“perfectly calm. As he passed round the curve of the 
gteat staircase he looked through a wide half-moon 
shaped window into the garden. The promise of the 
early morning was fulfilled ; it was going to be a lovely 
still day. The only sign of life was a man bringing a 
lawn-tennis marker back from the courts (did Hermione 
play tennis well? Dick wondered, conscious himself of 
being slightly rusty), but the sun fell full on the rose- 
garden immediately below, and though the window was 
closed, he could almost imagine he smelt the roses. 

Bellamy, whom he met at the foot of the stairs, 
directed him to the breakfast-room without any reference 
to their previous meeting that morning. He found his 
host hovering outside the door. “I was waiting for 
you,” said’ Lord Blatchington. ‘“‘ Mind, not a word 
in there about what has happened. They don’t know 
yet.” 

“‘ Have the police come ? ” 

‘“ Just arrived. I am going to see them. Get in and 
have your breakfast.” Dick found everybody, except 
Lord and Lady Blatchington, already assembled in the 
breakfast-room. He gave a glance round, said “‘ Good- 
morning,” and went to the sideboard to help himself, 
Then, armed with food and drink, he took a vacant chair 
as far as possible from Mr. Ellis, who was haranguing 
Mrs. Rivers. He found himself between Everard 
Blatchington and the girl named Hermione. She was 
talking to Martin Temple, and only the back of her 
yellow head was visible to Dick. He at once fell into 
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conversation with Everard, who, it appeared, had seen 
him crossing the lawn after his bathe. Lady Blatching- 
ton, Everard told him, always had breakfast in bed. 
Lord Blatchington had already made a hasty breakfast 
and left the table, saying that he had to “see a man 
about something.”’ ‘‘ You’ve not met him yet, have 
you ?’”’ Everard asked. 

Dick mentioned his early meeting with his host, and 
his surprise at this unconventional way of going about 
with nothing on. But he said nothing of the dead man 
in the library, or of the clothes Lord Blatchington had 
apparently been wearing prior to his dip. 

“ Queer bird, Uncle Mortimer,” was Everard’s com- 
ment. “‘ He always does that in the summer time before 
breakfast. He says it’s the only way to keep healthy. 
Never tried it myself. Might meet some one. He 
doesn’t mind. I should. All sorts of queer ways, 
you'll find.” 

“What time did he get back last night?” 

“T’ve not the least idea. I went straight to bed 
when we broke up, and slept like a top.” 

“I suppose,” Dick ventured, “‘ he came back alone.” 
He wanted to see if Everard could throw any light on 
the mysterious stranger. But Everard only said he 
supposed so. 

While they were talking, Dick had been quietly 
observant. If any one of those at the table knew what 
had happened, would not their appearance somehow 
betray their knowledge—especially if it was a guilty 
knowledge of the night’s events? He, though he knew, 
could behave quite normally ; for he was an observer, 
and the dead man was nothing to him. But could it 
be the same with any one who had been an actor in 
what had passed ? 

Dick’s scrutiny told him little. Every one, so far as 
he could see, was behaving in a perfectly ordinary 
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fashion. Wicks Ellis was holding forth to Mrs. Rivers, 
and making, from time to time, ineffectual attempts to 
extend his audience. Rawson was eating steadily, with 
his eyes fixed on his plate, and a wary avoidance of 
Ellis’s attempts to draw him into conversation. Appar- 
ently he felt no interest in the company when Lady 
Blatchington was not there. Mrs. Everard was listening 
politely to Miss Winter’s laboured explanation of a new 
pattern of jumper, and Martin Temple seemed to be 
making himself agreeable to the girl on Dick’s right, 
who was leaving him to do most of the talking. Dick 
profited by a pause to address a remark to her. She 
- started when he spoke, and turned round to face him 
suddenly, as if her wits had been wool-gathering before. 
She was pretty, he saw, as pretty as his recollection ; 
but he also saw that she was paler than last night, and 
that there were dark smudges under her eyes, as if she 
had slept badly. Of all the people in the room, she 
alone looked as if something unusual might have be- 
fallen her. ‘‘ Does she know ?”’ Dick wondered, “ and, 
if she does, how the devil does she come into the story ? ”’ 

At this point a pause occurred in the conversation, 
and a remark of Mrs. Rivers became plainly audible to 
the whole table. ‘I think he’s a dreadful man,” she 
was Saying. 

“ Who is this unfortunate ? ” asked Everard. ‘“ That 
is, if it is not a rude question.” 

“Not at all,” said Mrs. Rivers. “I was speaking of 
Horace Treadgold. Mr. Ellis said that he had met him.” 

“Oh, none of us can stand Treadgold,” said Everard. 
“Except Aunt Cynthia, and her charity covers a 
multitude of bounders.” Having said this, Everard 
apparently thought he had said too much; for he 
looked guiltily at Rawson. But this particular 
“pounder ”’ was too deep in his breakfast—or seemed 
so—to have noticed the remark. 
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“Who is this unhappy Mr. Treadgold ?” said Dick 
to Everard, when the others had resumed their 
talk. 

“Unfortunately, a neighbour of ours. He lives just 
now in the Coppice House, not five minutes’ walk from 
here. Aunt Cynthia persuaded my uncle to let it to 
him before he knew the sort of fellow he was. But 
you must have heard of him.” 

““The name seems familiar,’’ said Dick. 

“Don’t you read the papers ? ”’ 

“‘ Not more than I can help.” 

“ That accounts for it. Treadgold is always in them. 
I. believe he is usually described as ‘the well-known 
financier.’ ” 

“What does he finance ? ” 

“ Chiefly I should describe him as a moneylender on 
the grand scale. Just now he is running a scheme of 
African development you must have heard about.” 

“Not the African Company?” Everard nodded. 
“Why, of course, that’s where I saw the name.” 

“That’s why he comes here,” said Everard. “ He 
wants to get Uncle Mortimer as chairman of the Board. 
You know uncle used to be Governor-General of 
Malaria.” 

“ But,” Dick ventured, “isn’t it supposed to be—a 
bit fishy ? ” 

“Stinking, I should say. Of course, uncle won’t 
touch the thing with a ten-foot pole. That’s why it 
has been such an infernal nuisance having Treadgold 
on the estate. He puts it about everywhere that he is 
staying at Lord Blatchington’s place, and tries to make 
people think uncle is backing him. That, by the way, 
is why he went to that dinner last night. He said he 
was going to make a speech there that would make short 
work of Treadgold and his company.” 

Dick felt that he was learning things. ‘‘ But how,” 
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he asked, ‘‘ did such a fellow get the house? I suppose 
it belongs to Lord Blatchington ? ” 

“ Well,” said Everard, “‘ that’s really a family matter. 
It was Aunt Cynthia who let him have it. She has 
known him for some time—before she was married, and 
she won’t cut him like the rest of us. But then, I really 
mustn’t let you into all our family secrets.” 

“T apologise for my inquisitiveness,” said Dick. 
“What sort of a fellow is Treadgold—I mean to look 
at. That’s a harmless question, isn’t it?” 

“Quite,” said Everard, “but I’m no hand at des- 
cribing people, especially people I don’t like. What 
makes you so interested in him?” 

“T really don’t know,” said Dick. “ In fact, I’m not. 
It was just idle curiosity.” 

Before Everard could pursue the subject further, the 
door opened, and Lord Blatchington came into the 
room. He walked up and stood at the head of the 
table, and something in his manner caused them all to 
stop talking, except Wicks Ellis, who was in the middle 
of one of his anecdotes. Lord Blatchington cleared his 
throat menacingly. The American’s story trailed away 
into silence. 

““T must ask your attention for a moment,” said Lord 
Blatchington. ‘‘ Something has happened—last night. 
For the present you are all requested to remain in this 
room. There will be questions to be put.” 

Dick was very much on the alert to see how his 
fellow-guests took this uninformative announcement. 
He heard Everard Blatchington say “ Damn!”’ softly 
under his breath. The girl on his other side at the same 
moment turned and stared at Everard with a frightened 
and, it seemed to Dick, a meaning glance. Then she 
turned as suddenly away, and remained quite motionless, 
looking steadily down. Beyond her, Martin Temple, 
so far as Dick could see, gave no sign. Rawson went on 
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eating, almost as if he had not heard. Miss Winter 
clutched Mrs. Everard’s arm, said ‘‘ Oh, dear!” in a 
high voice, and remained with her mouth hanging open. 
Mrs. Rivers looked merely blank. 

The silence was broken by the voice of Wicks Ellis. 
“It has never before been my lot,’’ he said, “ to assist, 
even in the humblest capacity, at a criminal investiga- 
tion, and the experience will be one of a lifetime. For I 
presume, Lord Blatchington, that you mean to imply 
that some misguided man has looted the spoons on these 
premises ? ”’ 

“Some one,’ said Lord Blatchington, looking bale- 
fully at the American, “ has murdered Horace Treadgold 
—in the library. The police are here now. They want. 
to find out about it.” 

At this second bald announcement, Dick again swept 
the ring of faces. On the opposite side of the table 
Miss Winter became hysterical, and Mrs. Everard’s 
whole attention seemed to be absorbed by her. Rawson, 
in the act of swallowing a piece of toast, choked suddenly. 
But again Dick’s attention was chiefly attracted by his 
two next-door neighbours. For this time Everard 
Blatchington said “‘ Good God!”’ ; but said it in a tone 
that sounded like relief, while the girl on Dick’s right 
looked swiftly at Everard, her face more startled than 
before, with an expression that had certainly some 
definite meaning, if one could puzzle that meaning out. 

And then Dick looked up again at his host. Lord 
Blatchington was looking at young Martin Temple, 
who was sitting bolt upright with a look of unconcern 
too strained to be natural. And surely Lord Blatching- 
ton’s glance at his secretary had its meaning too, if 
one could find the clue. 

Again it was Wicks Ellis who found his voice. Rising 
to his feet, he began a speech. “‘ Ladies and gentlemen, 
in the presence of this tragical event I think we shall 
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all desire to extend our sincerest sympathy to our host 
and hostess. I need hardly assure Lord Blatchington 
that we are one and all at his service in any way required. 
If I might i" 

“You might not,’ said Lord Blatchington savagely. 
And Ellis, after staring at him half incredulously for a 
moment, resumed his seat and said no more. 

“ Inspector Peascod,”’ said Lord Blatchington, “ wishes 
to see every one in turn, and ask them a few questions. 
He is in the housekeeper’s room. Mr. Prescot, as you 
found the body, will you go first. I will remain here 
with the rest of you.” 

“Oh, Dick, and you never said a word,” Mrs. Rivers 
wailed as her nephew rose to leave the room. He heard 
a buzz of questions breaking out as he closed the door. 


IV 


INSPECTOR PEASCOD was short and stout, and apparently 
very bored. He had a fat round face with yellow 
moustaches waxed at the points, and an air of being 
buttoned up very tight in a most inadequate uniform. 
While Dick was telling him about the finding of the body, 
he kept on yawning, and putting his hand up to his 
face to cover his mouth. He asked his own questions, 
one felt, through a barely stifled yawn. And now and 
again, with no attempt to cover it up, he yawned more 
widely than usual, with an air of deep discouragement. 

“ Did you (yawn) recognise the body ? ” he asked. 

“No,” said Dick, exercising great restraint upon his 
own lower jaw. “I never saw the man before in my 
life. It’s true his face looked a little bit familiar, but 
I must have seen his photograph somewhere in the 
papers and forgotten it.” 

“You are staying here, are you not ?” 

“Only since yesterday afternoon.” 

“You had no knowledge of Treadgold being in the 
house, or expected ? ” 

“No. He was not here when we went to bed a little 
before eleven, and no one mentioned him as expected.”’ 

“Was any one expected ? ” 

“ As far as I know, only Lord Blatchington, who was 
motoring down late from town.” 

“ When did he arrive ? ” 

“T don’t know. After I had gone to bed.” 

“You rose early ? ” 

“Yes, and went fora bathe. I often do.” 

“ You did not go out through the library ? ”’ 
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“No, through the conservatory at the other end of 
the house.” 

“On your way back, what made you go through the 
library ?” 

“I saw the long window standing open, and remem- 
bered a book I had seen there last night, and wanted 
‘to read.” 

‘Were the curtains drawn ? ” 

“ Yes, right across the window.” 

“ How was the body lying?” 

“ Right across the window bay, with its back against 
a writing-table. It looked as if it had been flung down.” 

“You mean not as if it had fallen ? ” 

““ No, as if some one had thrown it there in a hurry. 

“ Did you disturb it ? ” 

“ Hardly at all. I just made sure the man was dead.” 

““ When I saw the body it was lying on its back on 
the floor,” said the inspector. 

“Oh, that was Lord Blatchington,” said Dick. “‘ He 
stirred it with his foot.” 

The inspector showed his first sign of animation. 
“ Stirred it with his foot!” he said. “Do you mean 
he deliberately disturbed it ? ” 

“Well,” said Dick, “‘ first he fell bang over it before 
he knew it was there. That half knocked it over, and 
then, later, he gave it a shove with his foot that brought 
it right down.” 

“ Do you mean deliberately ? ” 

“T don’t know. No, why should he? I expect it 
was just an accident.” 

“Let us go back. You briefly examined the body 
without much disturbing its position. What then ? ” 

“‘T stood wondering what on earth to do. And then 
I heard footsteps on the terrace. I went to the window, 
and saw Lord Blatchington. At least, it turned out 
to be Lord Blatchington, I didn’t know till he told =." 
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“ What was Lord Blatchington doing ? ” 

“Coming back from an early morning dip, like 
myself.” 

“ Was his lordship’s appearance—perfectly normal ? ” 

Dick hesitated, and then laughed. “ Not quite,” he 
said, “ he was—he had nothing on.” 

“ Nothing on? What do you mean? ” 

“No clothes—he was carrying them over his arm. 
At least, all he had on was a pair of evening shoes.” 

“ Evening shoes! What clothes was he carrying?” 

“ His evening clothes, I think,” said Dick. 

“ Aren’t you sure?” 

ce Yes.”’ 

“Oh!” said the inspector. 

Dick had not been enjoying this examination, and 
now the inspector paused so long as to rouse the hope 
that he had done. But having digested Dick’s infor- 
mation, he began again, with a number of inquiries about 
his mode of life. ‘What is your profession?” he 
asked. 

“T write,” said Dick, and then added modestly, “a 
little.” 

“For the newspapers ? Journalist ?”’ 

_“ Not much. Mostly novels and belles lettres.” 

“Author. H’m!” The inspector gave the most 
monstrous yawn of all, and again took some time to 
bring his face back to its usual shape. “‘ Thank you,”’ 
he said, touching the bell. ‘‘ That will do, for the 
present.” And, as Dick turned to go, “‘Send Miss 
(yawn) Orpington here,’”’ he said to the footman who 
answered it. Then, to Dick as he was leaving the room, 
“Stay handy. You may be wanted again.” 


V 


Dick walked out on to the lawn to get a breath of fresh 
air. For one thing, the inspector had set him yawning, 
and he wanted to blow it away. For another, he had 
already plenty to think about. Peascod had caught on 
at once to that point about Lord Blatchington being in 
his dress-clothes. What did it mean? And what was 
the meaning of that curious look he had flung at Martin 
Temple in the breakfast-room ? Or of Everard Blatch- 
ington’s two exclamations, and the still queerer looks 
exchanged between Everard and Miss—Orpington ? 
Yes, that must be her name. Dick wondered how she 
was getting on with the inspector. 

‘‘That American seems to have a clean bill so far,” 
Dick reflected. ‘‘ And there’s no one else.” He re- 
membered that he had not seen Lady Blatchington 
since the crime. “ But there’s nothing in that.” 

Unconsciously he strolled along the terrace towards 
the library window, now firmly shut. The curtain was 
drawn back, and inside he could see the body, and, in an 
arm-chair beyond, a policeman stolidly mounting guard. 

As he moved away, Wicks Ellis, from the other end 
of the terrace, came striding with surprising rapidity to 
the library window. 

You can’t get in there,’ Dick took a malicious 
pleasure in informing him. “It’s locked, and there’s 
a policeman watching.” 

“To be sure,’”’ said the American. ‘“‘ The methods of 
your British constabulary, if not brilliant, are so thorough © 
that I was, as a matter of fact, fully anticipating that — 
such would be the case. The natural magnet of human 
cutiosity, sir, lured me to the fatal spot.” None the 
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less, as Dick observed, he made personal trial of the 
door-handle, and also went through a pantomimic 
exchange with the policeman before he left the window. 

To avoid his conversation, Dick turned away. But, 
as he turned, something caught his eye—a broken 
branch of creeper, hanging loose on the wall just above 
the French window. He went back to look at it. Ex- 
amining the wall more closely, he soon felt sure that 
some one had recently clambered up by the drain-pipe 
to the first floor window directly above. He stood staring. 

“T see you have noticed it,” said a pleasant voice 
behind him. He turned to find Everard Blatchington. 
“And now you are wondering whose window that is.” 
He looked to the end of the terrace, where three or four 
people had just appeared, drawn apparently by Wicks 
Ellis’s “magnet of human curiosity.” ‘‘ Come out of 
this rabble,” he said, “and I’ll tell you.” 

He drew Dick to the lawn. ‘ Well,” said Dick, “ I’m 
waiting.” 

“It’s my window,” said Everard, “ my sitting-room. 
My bedroom’s on the other side of the corridor, just 
opposite.” 

“Some one has climbed up there,”’ said Dick. ‘ Quite 
recently, too.” 

Everard looked at him and smiled. “‘ Yes,” he said, 
““in fact, last night, at about a quarter to twelve.” 
~ “You knew——” said Dick. 

“ Tt all depends what you mean.” 
~ “ About—the body ? ” 

“Not I. Never had such a shock.” 

“Then how did you know about the creeper ? ” 

** Because I climbed up.” 

“You! But the murder. 

“Upon my word, I had nothing to do with it. And 
neither has that.” 

- “ Sounds odd,”’ said Dick. 
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“It’s an odd story,” said Everard. ‘ Look here, I’m 
going to trust you. Will you wait for me here five 
minutes? And don’t stare at that damned wall. Ill 
tell you all about it when I come back. Must do some- 
thing first.” 

Before Dick had time to answer, Everard Blatching- 
ton had walked swiftly away, leaving him to cool his 
heels on the lawn. Dick stood perplexedly, trying to 
keep his eyes off the tell-tale mark on the wall. He 
could not help an occasional glance. Before long he 
saw Everard appear at the window of his sitting-room, 
which he cautiously opened. Then he swiftly shot forth 
an arm, broke off the hanging bough of creeper, and, 
scrunching it up into a ball, thrust it in among the 
creeper at the other side of the window. Dick could not 
help staring now. 

“ That all right ? ”’ Everard called down softly, and 
Dick, against his judgment, found himself answering 
“Nothing to show.’’ Everard shut the window and 
disappeared. Dick looked round. During their first 
interchange the “ rabble’ had all gaped at the library 
window and withdrawn in disappointment. Now there 
was not a soul in sight. Apparently no one but he had 
witnessed this incriminating episode. 

Everard rejoined him on the lawn. “ Thanks awfully,” 
he said. “Now you shall have your story. But we 
might as well be comfortable. Sun’s getting too damned 
hot.”” He dived into a summer-house for deck-chairs, 
dragged them across the lawn to a clump of bushes on 
the far side, and wasted, it seemed to Dick, an inter- 
minable time in finding and arranging cushions. Only 
when he was comfortably settled with a cigarette be- — 
tween his lips did he turn his amused gaze on Dick’s 
face. ‘“ Well?” 

“I’m anxious to know,” said Dick, dryly, “ to what 
crime I am now an unwilling accessory.” 
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“ It’s damned good of you,” said Everard. 

“Don’t be so sure,” said Dick. “I await your ex- 
planation ; but my present intention is to go and tell 
Peascod the whole story.” 

“ Peascod? Is that the inspector ? What’s he like?” 

“Never mind him. What have you got to say?” 

“It’s not so easy to begin. The point is that what 
I was doing last night has nothing to do with what 
happened in there.” Everard pointed to the library. 

“What were you doing ?”’ 

“The fact is, there was an attempt at a burglary 
here last night, as well as a real murder. It’s infernally 
difficult to explain. You see, somebody tried to steal 
the Blatchington Rubies.” 

“The Blatchington Rubies! What are they?” 

“A damned nuisance, if you ask me. But I thought 
—such is family vanity—every one had heard of the 
Blatchington Rubies. They are—well, let us say one 
of the half-dozen finest sets of stones in the world.” 

“Not those blazing things Lady Blatchington was 
wearing last night ? ”’ 

“ Yes, just of late she’s been wearing them constantly. 
I wish she wouldn’t. It annoys Uncle Mortimer.” 

“ They’re very valuable ? ” 

“A fortune—and more. Worth stealing.” 

“Who tried to steal them ? ” 

“A fellow with a ladder. I caught him in the act, 
and got them back. The chap got away ; but he dropped 
the rubies.” 

“You don’t know who he was—not Treadgold, I 
suppose ? ” 

Everard shook his head. “ Too dark to see,’’ he ex- 
plained. “ And the fellow had a mask.” 

“ But——” said Dick, with a note of doubt in his 
voice, “‘ that doesn’ t explain why you climbed into your 
sitting-room.” 
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“Tt was like this,’ said Everard. “ Just about a 
quarter to twelve last night, I was sitting at the window 
there in the dark, having a final smoke, and thinking. 
It was fairly dark, but not too black to see a bit. What 
I did see was a fellow carrying a ladder. He came 
round the end of the house, and planted his ladder 
up against the window of Aunt Cynthia’s boudoir. 
That’s the window, next but one to mine, just beyond 
where the wall juts out. I could barely make him out, 
and shouldn’t have seen him at all if I hadn’t been look- 
ing out.” 

“T suppose he counted on that,” Dick said. ‘‘ Other- 
wise it was pretty early for a burglar.” 

“I suppose he did,” said Everard. “The next 
windows are all Aunt Cynthia’s, and if she hadn’t been 
looking out nobody would, in the ordinary way. Well, 
I saw the chap run up the ladder into the room, and I | 
jumped clean out of my window and landed standing 
on the terrace, by that little flower-bed. Just as I got 
to the ladder, the chap came out of the window. He 
didn’t see me, and so he climbed down straight into my 
arms. I collared him, and there was a scuffle. After 
a minute I got him down, and began feeling him over, 
and in his side pocket I found—the rubies. Getting 
them occupied one of my hands, and somehow my man 
got free, and in half a jiffy he was off into the darkness, 
leaving me with the rubies. Of course I ran after him, 
but I lost him in the shrubbery and had to come back. 
And then,” Everard added, ‘“‘ I climbed up that drain- 
pipe back into my room.” 

“‘ But what became of the ladder? ” said Dick. “It 
wasn’t here this morning.” 

“No,” said Everard. “I put it away before I climbed 
back. It came from the yard just round the end of the 
house. Is that all clear?” 

“Not in the least,” was Dick’s reply. “‘ What I 
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want to know is why you put the ladder away instead 
of leaving it there.” 

_ “Qh,” said Everard, patting back a cushion which 
had slipped. ‘Some one else might have climbed up. 
Or the burglar might have come back.” 

“So you put the ladder back where it was nice and easy 
for him to find again. Why didn’t you, when you collared 
the fellow, give the alarm and rouse the household ? ” 

“Look here, Prescot,” said Everard. “ The burglary 
had been a wash-out, and I thought least said, soonest 
mended. Aunt Cynthia’s nervous, and who wants 
policemen all over the house, making unpleasantness, 
and asking all sorts of questions that would probably 
lead to nothing ? It seemed to me much more sensible 

_to hush the whole thing up.” 

“Tt was damned silly of you,” said Dick. “ But 
now this other thing has happened, you'll have to tell 
the police all about it.” 

“Why the devil should I? The two things have no 
connection.” 

“How do you know? I should say they probably 
have a very close connection.” 

“ My dear chap, you’re wrong. There’s no connection 
at all.” 

“You're very positive. How can you be sure?” 

“T am sure.” 

“Then ’’—Dick leaned forward triumphantly— 
“you've not told me the whole story.” 

Everard turned and looked at him, still with the 
same slightly amused smile. But his eyes were serious 
enough. ‘No, not quite the whole story, I admit. 
And I don’t want you to make me tell it. What I have 
told you is all true. Only I happen to know something 
else—something I’m not at liberty to disclose—that 
makes me quite sure the two affairs have nothing to 

do with each other.” 
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“ And you want me to abet you in destroying the 
evidence of one crime without taking me into your con- 
fidence about the other.” 

“Yes, I know I’m asking the devil of a lot. But I 
‘do ask it.”” Everard smiled at Dick. : 

*“ You seem to have a nerve,’ was Dick’s comment. 

“Perhaps I have,’ said Everard. “ And perhaps it’s 
because I’m good at reading faces. -Yours tells me you 
won’t blow the gaff.” 

“Not if I were sure you were right, and neither you 
nor the burglar had anything to do with—that.” Dick 
nodded his head towards the library. 

“‘T swear to you that I had nothing to do with—that ; 
and I have the best possible reasons for believing the 
burglary had nothing to do with it. Do you believe 
me?” 

“Oddly enough,” said Dick, “Ido. But I think you 
had better tell me the whole story.” 

“Thanks,” said Everard, offering his hand. “Tl 
think it over.” 

Doubtfully, Dick took his hand. Everard gave it a 
firm clasp and then strode away across the lawn, leaving 
Dick far more puzzled than ever. 


vi 


Dick’s feelings were curiously mixed. He alternated 
between a liking for Everard Blatchington, and a faith 
in his word which he could not explain, and a resentful 
feeling that Everard had cleverly tricked him into that 
last parting handshake, and so committed him to silence 
even without his will. For Dick had certainly not 
meant to make any promise. He had intended only to 
suspend judgment till he had time to think over Everard’s 
story. And Everard had rushed him into shaking hands, 
and gone away promptly before he had time to protest. 
So much cunning savoured of the serpent ; and yet he 
could not fancy Everard in the serpent’s part. Damn 
it all! The fellow was straight enough even if he had 
played his game with somewhat unscrupulous finesse. 
And Dick knew in his hzart, even while he debated the 
matter with himself, that he would never be able to 
give Everard away——not even if he had murdered old 
Treadgold, and invented a cock-and-bull story to cover 
his destruction of the evidence. 

But he hadn’t. Dick believed the story, so far as it 
went. The question was what lay behind it. There 
must be something big, to make it worth Everard’s 
while to destroy evidence and throw himself on the 
mercy of a stranger. But what could be behind it? 
Suddenly Dick thought he saw light. Everard must 
have seen who the stranger was, though he said he had 
not, and be willing to go to all lengths in order to shield 
him. Yes, that would explain everything, would it not ? 
But why should Everard not have let the fact of the 
attempted burglary become known, and yet have sup- 
pressed the name of the burglar? Was there too much 
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risk of the criminal being found out? Or was it that 
Everard did not know how to explain why he had not 
at once raised the alarm, and so helped to further the 
fellow’s capture ? 

Yes, there was a point. The natural time for raising 
the alarm would have been right at the beginning, before 
there had been a chance, in the darkness, of seeing who 
he was. Since Everard had not done this, what was the 
inference ? Was it that he had known who the burglar 
was, even before he saw him? Had he even fore- 
knowledge of the attempt to steal the rubies, and been 
waiting at his window in readiness to prevent it? That 
would explain still more. 

Dick looked up at the long gray line of the house. 
From where he sat the window of Everard’s sitting-room 
was in deep shadow, and Dick could easily imagine that 
in the darkness of night a would-be burglar might well 
fail to see a watcher sitting at an unlighted window. 
Past Lady Blatchington’s sitting-room the wall only 
ran on for a dozen yards or so, and then turned a sharp 
corner to the main front of the house, facing the rose- 
garden and the tennis-lawns. If all the intervening 
windows, as Everard had said, belonged to Lady Blatch- 
ington, and she were safe in bed, a burglar might easily 
fancy himself unobserved. 

Except by the dead man in the library, and his 
murderer. Of course, Horace Treadgold might have 
been killed at any time during the night, and the two 
crimes might have been, as Everard said, totally un- 
connected. But was it likely that they were? “‘ They 
never are, in books,” Dick reflected. If they were 
connected, what was the connection ? Was Everard the 
murderer? Or the nameless burglar? Or was the 
nameless burglar really Treadgold? ‘“‘ Nonsense!” 
said Dick to himself at this point. “ My imagination is 
running away with me. But I’m damned if I’ll let him 
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jockey me, all the same. He'll jolly well have to tell 
me all about it.” 

Mrs. Everard Blatchington came out on to the lawn. 
“ Have you seen Everard?” she asked. Dick answered 
that he had just gone away somewhere. “ That inspector 
wants him next,” she said. 

“T dare say he’s with him now,” said Dick. “ Have 
you been on the mat ?” 

“T’ve just come out. But, of course, J had nothing 
to tell him.” 

“You heard nothing in the night ? ” 

“Not a sound, after Everard came to bed. Our room 
looks out the other way, you know.” 

“T suppose you’ve no idea 4 

“Not the faintest. It’s queer, isn’t it, how a thunder- 
bolt like that comes suddenly down on one? ”’ 

“ Did you know Treadgold ? ” 

“Yes, I had met him. But not lately. You know 
Uncle Mortimer wouldn’t have him in the house ? ” 

““Then how did he get here last night ? ” 

“ That’s the mystery. Uncle locked the door, he says, 
when he came in.” 

“When was that?” 

“Oh, after midnight. I don’t know exactly.” 

“ Did he come back alone ? ” 

“That’s the funny part of it. Uncle has just been 
telling me. He had a breakdown with his car, just out- 
side Croydon. He went up in the small car, you know, 
and drove himself. While he was trying to put the car 
to rights, Treadgold came up in his two-seater, and 
offered him a lift. Uncle says he wanted to refuse ; 
but he also wanted to get home, so he agreed. They 
towed uncle’s car into Purley, and left it at a garage, 
and then Mr. Treadgold brought uncle right back here. 
They drove in at the lodge gates, and stopped over there, 

the other side of the lawn. Unele asked Mr. Treadgold 
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to come in and havea drink. He said he felt he couldn’t 
do less; but Mr. Treadgold refused, saying that he 
wanted to get home. So uncle walked up to the house 
alone, and that was the last he saw of Mr. Treadgold. 
Queer, isn’t it?” 

“Did Lord Blatchington see Mr. Treadgold drive off 
in the car?” 

“T suppose so. It never occurred to me to ask. But 
he would have had to go out again by the lodge in order 
to get to his house. And the car isn’t there now; so 
I suppose he did.” 

“Where was the car?” 

“‘ Just there.”” Mrs. Everard pointed to a spot the 
other side of the lawn, where an offshoot of the main 
drive came up to the corner of the lawn. 

“Do you mind if we go and have a look?” said 
Dick. “ The tyre-marks may tell us something.” 

“What, are you taking up detective work ?”’ asked 
Mrs. Everard. She spoke lightly, but as she spoke she 
gave him a quick look, which Dick would have sworn 
contained uneasiness, if not fear. He gave himself a 
shake for his suspicions. First Everard, then his wife. 
He really might have been a Scotland Yard detective. 
Nevertheless, the impression remained. 

Together they crossed the lawn. The Brive at this 
point was of soft sand, in which the car had left a clear 
impression. There were plain marks showing how it 
had come along the road from the main drive, and 
where it had stopped. And further marks seemed to 
indicate where it had been turned, driving partly on 
to the grass in doing so. The return tracks were no less 
plain. 

“T suppose Inspector Peascod has seen these,” said 
Dick. ‘‘ They are important evidence. They show 
that Treadgold drove away from here all right. The 
question is how he got back.” 
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“ That’s easy,” said Mrs. Everard. ‘“‘ He could have 
walked from his house to the Towers in under five 
minutes if he had come by the shrubbery. It’s a long 
way round by the drive ; but the houses are really quite 


close together.” 


“But why did Treadgold walk back? And whom 


- did he meet in the library ? ”’ 


“ Ah, if we knew that! Do you think that policeman 


| suspects any one?” 


“T don't think, whether or no, he’s quite such a fool 
as he looks.” 
“Tm afraid not,” said Mrs. Everard, and then she 


_ bit her lip and gave Dick another quick look, which 


might have added to his suspicions. 

But Dick was thinking of something else. He was 
making up his mind to have it out with Everard at once. 
And, as they approached the house, he saw Everard 
coming slowly towards them. 


VII 


“ HaLto, Margaret !’’ Everard said. “ I’ve just been 
throughit. By the way, Cynthia wants you in her room.” 

“ All right ? ”’ asked his wife. 

“ As rain,’ was Everard’s reply. “‘ What have you 
been doing ? ”’ 

“Mr. Prescot has been playing the sleuth-hound for 
my benefit. We've been examining tyre-marks in the 
drive.” She told Everard what they had found. “It’s 
important, isn’t it ?”’ 

“Tt may be important ; but it doesn’t prove what 
you both seem to think. It shows that Treadgold’s car 
was driven away, which we know already, since it isn’t 
there. But it doesn’t prove that Treadgold drove it,’ 

“ Everard, do you mean: i 

“My dear, I’m only telling you what any policeman 
would say at once on hearing, or seeing, your evidence. 
Why, the murdérer, whoever he was, may have driven 
the car away himself.” 

“But Uncle Mortimer says Mr. Treadgold refused to 
come in with him.” 

““T thought you were trying to confirm uncle’s story. 
You can’t use his own evidence to confirm it.” 

Dick had said nothing. Now Mrs. Everard appealed 
to him directly. Dick had to agree that Everard was 
perfectly right. 

“ But what nonsense!” said Mrs. Everard. ‘As if 
uncle ef, 

“ That’s not the point, my dear. The police don’t 
know Uncle Mortimer like you and I.” 

“Do you mean they suspect him? ” 

“No, no, no. I don’t know whom they suspect. Get 
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in, my dear; Cynthia won’t like waiting all this time. 
Besides, I.can see from Mr. Prescot’s eye that he has a 
bone to pick with me. Well. ’” Everard added, when 
his wife was out of earshot. 

“T’ve been thinking matters over,” said Dick, “ and 
I’ve come to the conclusion you took an unfair advan- 
tage of me just now.” 

Again the ghost of a smile flickered on Everard’s face 
but was swiftly suppressed. “‘ My dear fellow,” he said. 

“ However,” Dick went on, ‘‘ I don’t want to go over 
that again) I seem to have given you my word, though 
I didn’t mean to, and I won’t go back on it. But now 
I’m going to appeal to you. You have landed me into 
acting agdinst my conscience. I want you to tell me 
the whole truth. You owe it to me, you know.” 

Everard seemed to consider. ‘“‘ If it were my secret,” 
he said, “‘ but it’s not.” 

“ Half of it,’ Dick replied, ‘‘ seems to be mine, much 
against my will. I prefer my secrets whole.” 

“ Look here,” said Everard, “I see your point; but 
this is the best I can do. There’s some one else I must 
ask first, and if she says I may tell you, I will. Does 
that make it any better?” 

“ A bit better. But it leaves me still in your hands.” 

“Or in hers. I promise you I’ll do my best to get 
leave,’ Everard said. 

“ At any rate,” said Dick, “ you might answer one ques- 
tion. Wasit Horace Treadgold you saw up the ladder? ”’ 

The effect of his question was to clear up one at least 
- of his doubts beyond dispute. Everard stared so blankly 
that clearly the idea had never entered his head. 
“Treadgold!” he said in his surprise momentarily 
taising his voice. -‘‘ Good Lord, no! Nobody like him. 
I told yon it wasn’t.” 

“ You did,” said Dick. “‘ But——’ Everard took the 


point in good part. 
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“T see I must practise to deceive a bit more care- 
fully,” he laughed. “‘ But you may rest assured it 
wasn’t Treadgold. For one thing, the ladder would 
never have stood his weight.” 

““What’s that about Treadgold?”’ called a voice 
from a window above their heads. Everard jumped as 
if he had been shot ; and both men turned to look up 
at the window, out of which was leaning a very young 
man with a pleasant fair face and an air of infinite good- 
will. 

“Good Lord!” said Everard. ‘‘ How did you get 
here ? ” 

“J came in the small hours of this morning,” was the 
reply. “‘ Half-past one, or thereabouts.’’ 

“Come out here at once. There’s something I want 
to tell you,” said Everard, not raising his voice more 
than was necessary. “Come down the turret stairs.” 
The head disappeared from the window. 

“Who on earth’s that ?”’ Dick asked. 

Everard’s brow was wrinkled. He was obviously 
upset by the young man’s presence. ‘‘ That,” he said, 
“is my young cousin, Vernon Roberts. He is—or 
rather was—Treadgold’s secretary. But Lord alone 
knows what he’s doing here.” 

“ Surely some one knew he was here.” 

“Tt’s damned funny,” said Everard. “ Everything’s 
damned funny.” He went to meet his cousin, who 
appeared at that moment on the terrace. Dick took a 
good look at him as he approached. He also made a 
mental note that he did not appear to have got much 
change out of Everard so far. And he wondered who 
might be the ‘‘she”’ on whom Everard’s telling would 
depend. Was it Mrs. Everard, or Lady Blatchington ? 
Or was it perchance that Miss Orpington who had looked 
towards Everard so meaningly in the breakfast-room ? 


VIII 


VERNON RoBErtTS, as he came along the terrace toward 
them, looked to Dick a pleasant enough young fellow 
barely out of his teens. He seemed in the best of spirits, 
humming a\tune as he came and swinging a bathing- 
towel and costume in one hand. Certainly he at least 
did not look at all as if he were implicated in a murder 
mystery. ‘ Well, how’s everybody?’ he said, as he 
met them. , “‘ You're positively the first person I’ve 
seen since I came. I say, is anything the matter ? ” he 
added, as he noticed Everard’s gloomy looks. 

“ You’ve not heard ? ” said Everard. 

“Not a syllable. What’s up?” 

“Come away under the trees, and I’ll tell you,” said 
Everard. | 

“I must say, you’re damned mysterious.” 

_ ‘Shut =p, my dear chap, and come along. This isn’t 
a joke.” The young man’s face immediately assumed 
an expression of sympathetic gloom. ‘‘ You’d better 
come too, Prescot,’ Everard added. ‘“‘ This is Mr. 
| Prescot, Vernon. ' He’s staying here.” 

Vernon Roberts made a polite noise, and followed them 

to the chairs which Dick and Everard had occupied a 
little while back, and which were still standing under 
the trees. ‘ What the devil’s up ? ” he repeated. 
““Treadgold has been murdered,” Everard said. 
Vernon sprang up as if he had been shot. “God!” 
he said. 
Dick watched the young fellow carefully while Everard, 
making no mention of the attempted burglary, told him 
what he knew of the murder. There was nothing in the 
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smallest degree suspicious about his recéption of the 
news. He appeared horrified, very much excited, 
astonished. Dick would have taken his oath he knew 
nothing at all about it. ‘It was Mr. Prescot who 
discovered the body,” Everard wound up. 

“Tsay. It does give one a shock. Though I don’t 
pretend I liked the bounder. How was it done? Who 
did it?” ; 

“ He was shot,” said Dick. “ There was a big blood- 
stain on his shirt-front. And a revolver in his hand.” 

“Then he shot himself. I thought you said he’d been 
murdered.” 

“No,” said Dick. “I don’t think he committed 
suicide. The revolver was tied on to his hand with a bit 
of cord.” 

“Tied on? What on earth do you mean?” 

Again Dick told the story of his discovery, and it 
seemed to him to make no better sense than before. 

““ Why on earth anybody should want to tie a revolver — 
on to the old boy’s hand is what beats me,” said Vernon, | 
After the first shock, he clearly felt no emotion but 
curiosity at the murder of his late employer, and was — 
discussing the whole affair with interest and even — 
enthusiasm from a precarious position on the back of — 
a garden chair. In contrast to Everard, he seemed to © 
like his seat as uncomfortable as possible. 

“‘ The obvious explanation,” said Everard slowly from 
his cushions, ‘‘ is one that won’t work.” 

‘What ?’’ But the others turned to him. 

“Well, to make it look as though he’d shot himself, 
of course. But you rather destroy the intended effect, 
if you leave the string on. Of course the man might 
have forgotten it—but can you imagine any one being 
quite such a fool?” | 

“‘T had wondered,” Dick put in cautiously, feeling | 
the suggestion even sillier than when he had first thought | 
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of it, “‘ whether it could possibly be any kind of a trade- 
mark. The work of some sort of gang who had a grudge 
against Treadgold.”’ 

“ Like the Carbo—what’s their name? I say, that’s 
a fine idea!” In his enthusiasm Vernon all but over- 
balanced his perch. ‘‘ And, by Jove, he was just the 
sort of old boy who might have had all manner of gangs 
in his past. One of the shadiest, I say! I’ve got his 
keys. Shall I go up to town and look in his desk ? 
There might be some clues there. Threatening letters, 
and all that\sort of thing, you know. Gangs always do 
send threatening letters, don’t they ? What do you say ? 
shall I?” 

“Tf you take my advice, my lad,” said Everard 
quietly, “‘ you'll do nothing of the sort. You realise 
the police will be after you pretty quick.” 

“ After me? Why should they ?” Dick look quickly 
at Everard. 

“ When a chap—sit down, my dear fellow, and listen 
quietly—when a chap turns up suddenly in a house 
where there’s been a murder, and says he arrived in the 
middle of the night, and no one saw him, he can’t be 
surprised if the police are a bit inquisitive. You say 
you arrived at about half-past one. I know Treadgold 
was alive soon after twelve ; for I heard his voice on the 
lawn, talking to Uncle Mortimer. Then uncle came in 
and he went away—at least so we suppose. Later in 
the night he must have come back; for his body was 
found here this morning. And then his private secretary, 
who has a key to the house and therefore could have 
let him in, turns up in the morning as if nothing had 
happened, and says he’s been asleep upstairs all the 
time without any one knowing. No, don’t get excited. 
|I’m only stating a case. But what in heaven’s name 
made you turn up at such an unearthly time ? ” 

“ Treadgold rang me up in town last night,” said 
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Vernon, wlto was quite subdued by Everard’s “ case,” 
“and said he wanted me to come down this moming 
with some papers he needed. I was to’be at his house 
by eleven. I was just going to forage for some breakfast, 
and then go over to him.” 

“But you could have got down from town perfectly 
well this morning.” 

“I know I could. But I saw there was a train from 
town that got into Brighton at eleven; and I thought 
it would be rather fun to walk over from there in the 
dark. And—I thought I’d like to be here early this 
morning.”” Vernon blushed perceptibly, and looked 
younger than ever. 

“T see,” said Everard. ‘‘ But you didn’t get much 
of her, did you, if you’ve only just got up?” 

“ Overslept,” said Vernon sheepishly. “Came of 
getting in so late.” 


“Yes, why were you so late? You ought to have 


been in long before half-past one.” 


Vernon grinned. “I tried a short cut, and got lost.’ 


““ Well, I must say, you are a young idiot.” 


at) 
“ And no one knows you're here ? ” 


“Only Bellamy. I passed him just now in the 


corridor.” 
“ Didn’t he say anything ? ”’ 


“Not a word. He never does to me. And he’s the © 


only person I’ve seen except you two.” 


“ But,” said Dick, “I don’t understand. If Mr. | 


Roberts was going to Treadgold’s place, why did he 
sleep here ? ” 

“Oh, that’s simple,” said Everard. ‘‘ Vernon is the 
spoilt child of this household. There’s a room always 
kept for him, and he has a key. He’s Aunt Cynthia’s 
darling.” 


“Why? It’s jolly walking in the dark. I enjoyed — 
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“Shut up, Everard. But it’s true I do stay here 
whenever I can, instead of at Treadgold’s.”’ 

“You say Treadgold rang you up, and told you 
to come down.” Vernon nodded. ‘‘ How did you come 
im?” 

“Through the library. I sat there some time, and 
had a drink and a sandwich before I went up to bed. 
Nearly fell asleep in my chair.” 
| “There was nothing in the library when you were 
there ? No body, I mean.” 

“No, of course there wasn’t.” 

“Then Treadgold was killed after two o’clock this 
morning, and a good hour and a half after I heard him 
talking to Uncle Mortimer.” 

_ “ That seems to clear Lord Blatchington’s character,” 
said Dick. 

_“‘Who’s been attacking it?” asked Vernon with 
‘some heat. 

“Nobody, that I know of,” said Everard. ‘‘ But 
we're all ‘suspects’ now, until we clear ourselves. So 
there was nobody about, and nothing unusual when 
you arrived?” 

“Nothing. Not a soul,” was Vernon’s answer. 


1X 


It’s queer how people—especially nice people—some- 
times become fast friends almost without exchanging a 
word. They look at each other, and like each other ; 
and the thing is done. It happened so between Dick 
Prescot, bachelor, aged thirty-three and looking it, and 
Vernon Roberts, bachelor, aged twenty-four, and look- 
ing about nineteen. From the first moment the two 
looked at each other, they not merely made up their 
minds to be friends, they were friends. While Vernon 


was talking to Everard, he had a pleasant sense of — 


intimacy with Dick ; and Dick, though he hardly spoke, 
had the feeling of getting on better terms with young 
Vernon all the time. So that when Everard suddenly 
said, ‘‘ Hallo, there’s uncle,” and darted away towards 


the house, the silence that fell on the two young men was ~ 


pleasant, but had a sort of embarrassment in it, because 
each knew quite well how the other was feeling. 

“T say,” said Vernon at length, “ did Everard mean 
that the police will think I killed old Treadgold? I 
suppose I might have, you know.” 

“Nobody could look at you for two minutes and 
think that,’’ was the answer that rose to Dick’s lips. 
But he restrained himself. “ Well,” he said, ‘‘ I suppose 


we're all suspected in a way. And your arriving in the - 


middle of the night 4 
“ Looks fishy. Especially as I suppose a policeman 
would find it impossible to believe that I really didn’t 


mind a midnight walk. I see it does. But I suppose — 


they’ll find the fellow that did it ; and that will see me 
clear.”’ 


‘ Let’s hope so,” said Dick. ‘‘ Though the whole thing 
ae | 
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looks a bit of a tangle. By the way, some one will have 
to tell about you being here.” 
“I suppose it wouldn’t do for me to cut off, and you 
and Everard to say nothing? ” 
At this suggestion Dick, already committed to sup- 
pressing one set of facts about the night’s events, looked 
very glum. 
| a No, I suppose it wouldn’t do,” said Vernon with 
a sigh. “Besides, that beast Bellamy’s already seen 
me, and he’d be sure to give me away.” 
| “So Bellamy’s a beast, is he?” Dick asked with 
“some interest. He was keen to collect data about any 
one he could. 
| “TIT can’t abide him,’ Vernon answered. “ He’s 
“always slinking about and coming on one unawares. I 
always said he was up to no good.” 
““ How long has he been with Lord Blatchington ? ” 
“Oh, since before he married Cynthia. Years and 
years.” 
“ So you call Lady Blatchington Cynthia.” 
“Everybody calls her Cynthia, except that beast 
|Rawson, and he calls her ‘ Cissie.’ ” 
__ “ There seems to be a lot of beasts about. Is Rawson 
one too?” 
_ “Oh, Cynthia’s a thoroughly good sort. But her old 
friends do seem to be the most intolerable lot of bounders. 
There’s Rawson, and then look at Treadgold.” 
“ He certainly did not look pretty when I saw him 
this morning.” 
“T’m sorry. I forgot. I suppose one ought not to 
say things like that about him now he’s dead.” 
“There seems a singular consensus of opinion about 
your late empioyer. He was, wasn’t he?” 
“My employer. Yes. Cynthia made me. She said 
it would give me such a good start in life. But, my 
word, what a man!” 


” 


”? 
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“What was wrong with him ? ” 

“ Everything. He was a brute and a bully. He kept 
the most filthy company. And his business methods— 
my word! Nothing on earth would have made me stop 
with him long. Not even Cynthia. Only Lord B. 
wanted me to go into the Diplomatic Service, and I 
wouldn’t. I was hanging on to the job for fear he should 
make me. Anyhow, I’m jolly glad the thing’s over, 
though I shall have to find some other way of not getting 
shoved into the Diplomatic.” 

“Why didn’t you want to go ?”’ Dick asked. 

Vernon fidgeted with his shoe-lace. ‘‘ Well, I don’t 
quite want to leave Old England,” he said. “ Especially 
for some damned hole where there isn’t a human creature 
to get on with.” 

“T think I see,” said Dick, feeling a great wave of 
sympathy for the young man’s affairs come over him. 
“ But about this business. Can you imagine what | | 
Treadgold could have/been after in this house ? ’ 

“T can only think of two things he could have come 
for,’ said Vernon after a pause. “One of them is, 
Cynthia, and the other is the rubies. You know of them, 
of course ? ”’ : 

“The rubies!” said Dick excitedly. “ What had 
Treadgold to do with the rubies ? ” 

“ T know he wanted to buy them,” Vernon answered. 
** Cynthia told me so.’ 

“ Surely they weren’t to be bought,” said Dick. “ { 
thought such things were always heirlooms.’’ 

“The Blatchington Rubies aren’t heirlooms; but of 
course, they weren’t in the market. All the same 
Treadgold wanted them pretty badly.” 

‘‘ What for, do you know ? ” 

‘“ Haven’t an earthly. And he wasn’t the sort of 
man who generally bought things without a reason. 
I expect he had a good customer waiting, if he could 
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have got them. But what’s the idea? What have the 
rubies got to do with Treadgold’s murder ? ” 

“ That’s what I want to know. It matters more than 
you think. And, I say, if I were you, I shouldn’t men- 
tion that idea of yours to any one just yet. I mean the 
‘idea Treadgold might have been after the rubies.” 
“Why ever not? He’s dead; and he didn’t get them.” 
“All the same, don’t—just yet. I want to have a 
talk with Blatchington first.” 

_ “ With Everard ? But how does he come in ?”’ 

“ Look here, I want to think things out a bit before 
Isay any more,” said Dick. 

“ That’s all very well; but if I’m going to be sus- 
/pected of this beastly murder. 

| “I know,” Dick said. “And that’s why I’m going 
‘to try to find out who did it. But you must let me 


' “Oh, if you'll take me under your wing—I’ll leave 

myself in your hands gladly,” said Vernon. “ But, I 
say, couldn’t we work together? You see, I know an 
lawiul lot about old Treadgold, and between us we ought 
o be able to pull it off all right.” 

Dick laughed. “‘ You flatter me,” he said. 
| “Oh, so that’s where you’ve got to,” said Lord 
iBlatchington suddenly. Neither of them had seen his 
approach. “Bellamy told me you’d turned up’’— 
Vernon threw an expressive glance at Dick—‘‘ but I 
uldn’t make out where you were. God knows what 


jwords with you. Cut off, Prescot. You seem to be 

pretty good at getting hold of my visitors before I know 

they’ve arrived, but you can lend me this one for a bit. 

‘Go and talk to Everard.” 

|, “TI will,” said Dick to himself. ‘“‘ And this time f 
ill have it out with him.” 


x 


Futt of grim resolution, Dick went in search of Everard — 
Blatchington. If that nice child on the lawn was to 
be suspected of murder, it was high time for Master | 
Everard’s ingenious evasions to be brought to an end. 
She’s or no she’s, Dick was going to have the whole 
truth this time. But Everard seemed to have totally 
disappeared, and it was only after a long and hot search, | 
during which he escaped by the skin of his teeth a chat 
with Wicks Ellis, that Dick at length ran him to earth | 
on the putting green, where he was having a very 
desultory game with Hermione Orpington. A little shy 
of forcing himself on them, Dick stood for some time 
trying unobstrusively to attract Everard’s attention ;_ 
but his quarry remained obstinately blind and deaf, 
and it was the girl who first took notice of Dick’s | 
grimaces. 

“You look very disapproving, Mr. Prescot,’’ she said. 
“Do you think it’s blasphemous to play games with a 
corpse in the house. If so, I’m afraid I don’t agree 
with you.” 

‘I didn’t mean to look disapproving,’ Dick said, 
thinking what a pretty picture she made in her white 
frock, with the sun on her golden head. “It wasn’t. 
anything to do with principles. I only wanted to talk 
to Blatchington a little, if it isn’t spoiling your game.” | 

“Not a question of principle. Merely one of, 
raanners,” said Everard, with so perceptible an edge on 
his voice that his companion looked up in surprise. _ 

‘Miss Orpington will perhaps forgive me,” Dick said. 
“Tt is really rather important. But I can easily wait 
till you’ve finished your game.” 
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“Tf it’s as important as all that,” Hermoine Orpington 
said, “‘ we’d better stop. Nobody could pretend that 
our game was of any importance at all. Everard’s clean 
off his shot, and it’s no fun being brilliant all alone. 
Come back when Mr. Prescot’s finished with you, 
Everard, and we'll make up a four somehow. Don’t 
keep him too long, will you ?” 

Everard hesitated, and had seemed disposed to resist. 
But he received what was clearly a definite dismissal, 
and, putter in hand, came slowly and unwillingly across 
the green to Dick. For the first time since Dick had 
met him, he looked definitely out of temper, and Dick’s 
mind played for a moment with the idea that the whole 
story of the jewel robbery was a blind, and Everard 
‘himself the murderer. It was in the highest degree 
unlikely, and yet ... At this point Everard himself 
reached his side. 

“T must say,” he said, ‘ you’re a persistent person. 
What do you want ?” 

| “T thought,” said Dick significantly, “ you wanted me.’ 
“Tf I did,” said Everard, “it was only, ’m staid, 
to say I don’t want to tell you what you want to know.” 
“You mean the mysterious ‘she’ objects,” said 
ick, with a glance at Miss Orpington’s retreating back. 
verard nodded. ‘‘ But look here,’’ Dick went on, 
“since our talk I’ve heard something which almost 
roves that there was a connection between the burglary 
dthe murder. Treadgold was after the rubies.” 
“My dear doubting Thomas, I’ve already sworn to 
you it wasn’t him.” 

“T don’t mean he was up the ladder,” said Dick 
patiently. “I mean he was trying to buy them from 
ady Blatchington. Young Roberts told me just now.’ 

‘‘ That doesn’t prove he tried to steal them. And he 
idn’t.” 

| “No; but it certainly suggests that he had something 
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to do with stealing them. Surely you must see that we 
can’t hush your business up now ? ” 

“T see nothing of the sort. When the burglar 
climbed in at the window, Treadgold was miles away, 
in his car with Uncle Mortimer. So he clearly couldn’t 
have had anything to do with it.” 

“You know you're quibbling,” said Dick. ‘“‘ There 
are plenty of ways in which he could have been con- 
cerned, without climbing up the ladder himself. Sup- 
pose, for instance, the man you caught was an agent of 
Treadgold’s, come to steal the rubies on his behalf. 
He goes back and reports his failure ; Treadgold decides 
to try a second shot himself, and gets done in. That 
would cover the facts, wouldn’t it ? ”’ 

““'Yes,”’ said Everard slowly, “‘I suppose it would. 
But it’s wrong, for all that. You see—in fact, you’ve 
probably already guessed—I know who the burglar was, 
and it wasn’t Treadgold or any agent of Treadgold’s.’” 

“ Now we're getting on,” said Dick to himself. “ Who 
was it, then ? ” 

“It was Martin Temple.” 

“ Martin Temple?” At this totally unexpected piece 
of information Dick’s mind began to whirl. ‘“‘ Why, 
what on earth did he want with them? Besides, he 
was inside the house. What would he be doing climbing 
up from outside with a ladder? Besides, he was at 
breakfast this morning looking perfectly normal. No, — 
though ’—Dick suddenly remembered the glance he 
he had intercepted between Martin Temple and his 
employer—‘ that’s why he looked so oddly at Lord 
Blatchington this morning when we were told about 
the murder.” 

“No, it isn’t,’ Everard almost snapped. “ I’ve 
already told you it had nothing to do with the murder. 
You really are a walking bundle of suspicions.” 

“And, anyway,” Dick went on, “I don’t see why | 
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on earth you should want to run a considerable risk in 
order to shield Martin Temple.” 

‘“No,” said Everard. ‘‘ You wouldn't.” 

“More mysteries ?”’ said Dick. ‘‘ I’m sick of them.” 

“Not half so sick as I am,”’ said Everard. 
“Then out with it,” said Dick. There was a long 
| pause, at the end of which Everard looked Dick up and 
_down as if appraising him for the market. Then he 
| shrugged his shoulders, and laughed. 
_- “ You’ve missed your walk in life, Prescot,’’ he said. 
|“ You ought to have been secretary of one of those 
| societies that go about trying to secure obnoxious legis- 
lation—the Society for the Suppression of Cocktail 
Drinking, for example. You have a fund of quiet 
pertinacity that would wear out the hardiest Cabinet 
‘Minister. But I know when I’m beaten. If you must 
have it, you must, and much good may it do you. 
| Now listen. If this thing comes out, it will mean at 
any rate the beastliest of rows between my uncle and 
| Aunt Cynthia, and it may mean much more.” 

“ Over Martin Temple? Why on earth?” 

“ Temple,” said Everard, “ doesn’t matter a row of 
beans. It’s Cynthia I’m worried about.” 

“ But if Temple was the thief ? ” 

“ Suppose—suppose she meant him to be.” 

“Good Lord! Do you mean she was stealing her 
own rubies ? ” 
| “Well, not quite that. But pretty near. I can’t 
| explain without telling you the whole story of the rubies. 

And I warn you it’s pretty much of a tangle.” 

“T’m a good listener,” said Dick. 
“ Well, on your own head be it. But let’s go and sit 
| down somewhere, and have a cigarette. You'll need 
it.” Everard led the way to a little Dutch garden just 
| below the tennis-courts, and they sat down on a big 
_ stone bench in front of a yew hedge. 


XI 


“UncLteE Mortimer, you know,” said Everard, who, 
since he had decided to abandon concealment, seemed 
quite to have recovered his temper, ‘used to be 
Governor-General of Malaria on the West Coast of 
Africa. That was where he got the rubies; and it was 
altogether a very curious affair. According to my 
ideas—and yours, I suspect—he was a rotten Governor- 
General; for I don’t believe he cared a rap about the 
Colony. He spent all his time big-game hunting up- 
country, and left his subordinates to do the governing. 
That’s rather the way with our family. Most of us 
expect other people to do the work while we amuse 
ourselves a notre gré. Take me, for instance. What do 
I do? Nothing at all. And it’s the same with Uncle 
Chetwynd, though he’s a bishop and Uncle Lothian, 
though he has got a seat in the Cabinet. We're a pack 
of ne’er-do-weels, I’m afraid. But I’m wandering. 

“It was Uncle Lothian who got Uncle Mortimer to 
go out and govern Malaria, by tempting him with the 
big-game hunting. Anyhow, he went. Malaria, you 
know, isn’t exactly a colony. I believe they call it a 
‘ mandated territory’; but it comes to much the same 
thing. When uncle got out there—it was before he 
married Aunt Cynthia, by the way—he found the place 
in an awful mess. All the tribes were up in arms because 
the British were trying to make them work, or pay a 
hut tax, or something. Whatever it was, there was an 
unholy row, and a few experiments in teaching the 
niggers a lesson only made matters worse. I don’t 
much hold with teaching niggers lessons—that is, with 
aeroplanes—myself ; but I don’t think uncle had any 
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particular views about it. He just wanted the place 
to be quiet enough for the hunting—which it wasn’t. 

“ After a good bit of fighting, it appears that some 
chap had the bright idea of setting the niggers squabbling 
amongst themselves. So he bribed one lot pretty 
heavily to go for another lot, and dropped a broadish 
hint that if a certain old josser, who was a sort of Lord 
High Panjandrum of the place, should happen to vanish, 
there wouldn’t be any tears shed among the British 
residents, because it would all be good for trade—which, 
as you know, has a way of getting a bit mixed up with 
the flag. You'd better, by the way, not tell much of 
this story to the papers, in any event. It’s not sup- 
posed to be generally known, and I don’t think the 
Government would altogether thank you for spreading 
‘it, a”? 

_ Everard stopped to light another cigarette. Dick 
waited in expectant silence. 

“Well, a nod’s as good as a wink—and it appears 
that chieftain number two—I’ve forgotten his heathen 
name—laid a plot for doing in chieftain number one, 
who was the troublesome fellow. Of course, these 
paynims were very religious, and it was more than 
Number One’s crown was worth not to do a bit of 
solitary worshipping on a particular day of the year in 
a lonely and very sacred shrine somewhere deep in the 
jungle. So off he goes, and at a certain spot he leaves 
all his attendants behind, and advances alone to the 
holy of holies. : 

“T don’t know whether chieftain number two was a 
godless man, or whether he thought he’d take his chance 
of hereafter for the sake of good shekels paid down now. 
Anyhow, when Number One arrived, Number Two was 
all ambushed ready for him ; and he’d no sooner begun 
‘to put up his prayer than an arrow—and they have 
nasty long barbed arrows in those parts——came whizzing 
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right by his ear. Naturally, he lay down flat at once, 
and tried to wriggle along to his things, which he’d put 
down, according to custom, at the entrance to the 
shrine. But there was an open space between and he 
couldn’t cross it ; and, as it was, Number Two got him 
an ugly one through the fleshy part of the neck when he 
popped his head up to have a look. 

“So—I’m telling the tale as uncle tells it—Number 
One lay hid as best he could, and Number Two went on 
peppering him. By-and-by he landed another lucky 
shot, and laid Number One out with an arrow through 
his leg. Then he started warily coming nearer, with 
the idea of finishing him off, and cutting off his head 
so as to claim the reward. 

“It was at this point Uncle Mortimer butted in. 
He’d been out hunting, though they told him it was 
dangerous, and had somehow got separated from all 
his followers. As it happened, he strolled up just as 
Number Two was doing a dance of triumph round 
Number One as a final preparation for finishing him 
off. Uncle Mortimer says he didn’t think twice. He 
just potted Number Two with two chambers of his 
revolver ; and, as luck had it, killed him dead in one. © 

“Then uncle went up to have a look at Number One, 
and found he was still alive, but in a bad way. He was 
just seeing what he could do for him, when there came 
a most blood-curdling series of yells; and he found 
himself surrounded by a lot of furious niggers, brandish- 
ing the most horrible weapons, and threatening to finish 
him off in no time. But, luckily for him, old Number 
One still had his wits about him; and with a few words 
he had tiiose niggers as quiet as lambs, and in another 
minute they were all salaaming at uncle like mad. 

“And that’s where I come to the rubies. The old 
chap hadn’t got much on; but round his neck he wore 
the most magnificent set of rubies Uncle Mortimer had 
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ever seen. When the first round, as it were, of the 
salaaming was over, the old chap pulled them off and 
presented them to uncle, signing to him to bend down 
while he fastened them on. As soon as he had done 
that, the salaaming began again, worse than ever; and 
gradually it dawned on uncle that he’d turned into a 
sort of god, and that the heathen were bowing down 
and worshipping him. Anyhow, he found out that these 
rubies were the sacred possession of the head chief of 
the Malaria, and that whoever had them was reckoned 
as sacred, and thoroughly well looked after.”’ 

“But not by the other chieftain, I gather,’ Dick 
said. 

“ Apparently not. I suppose he was one of those anti- 
social fellows, you know, who question the fundamental 
decencies of civilised life,” said Everard. ‘‘ Anyway, 
he was dead, and his party died with him, or so J gather. 

“ Well, to cut a long story short, Uncle Mortimer had 
the rubies ; and as long as he stayed in Malaria there 
wasn’t a breath of civil war or insurrection, or anything 
of that sort. The son of the dead chief, who hadn’t 
altogether shared his father’s advanced views, became 
a staunch friend; and, wherever uncle and the rubies 
went, ali the natives bowed down and did what he told 
them. Which was very convenient for uncle, who had 
the time of his life big-game hunting with volunteer 
native beaters always available in crowds. 

“Tn due course, however, uncle’s term as Governor 
expired, and he came back home, bringing the rubies 
with him. The natives, of course, hadn’t bargained for 
that, being new to British rule and thinking Uncle 
Mortimer was settled there for life. As soon as he’d 
gone, there was a first-class rebellion, which took a lot 
of putting down ; and uncle was actually asked by the 
Colonial Office to give the rubies back, as a means of 
Keeping the tribes quiet. But he can be mighty 
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obstinate; and he wouldn’t—not at any price. For 
which there was a reason. i 

‘‘ The reason was Aunt Cynthia. Uncle Mortimer ran) 
right home, as you might say, into Aunt Cynthia’s| 
arms. You know who she was—Cynthia Marvell, the! 
actress. By the time the Colonial Office wantéd the 
rubies, it was Aunt Cynthia who had them; and she! 
wasn’t going to let them go, if she could help it. I can’t 
say whether uncle would have given them back if it 
hadn’t been for her. But as it was there were two 
obstinate people to deal with, and poor Uncle Lothian 
—he’s Colonial Secretary, you know—simply hadn’t a 
look in.” 

“ How long ago did all this happen ? ” asked Dick. 

“Oh, not so long. Uncle has been married less than’ 
two years. He married about six months after he got 
back. He was in Malaria five years, and he got the 
rubies when he’d been there about two years. At 
least, I think that’s about right.” 

Everard paused, as if he were thinking hard. He 
remained silent so long that finally Dick asked, with 
some impatience, “ Well, and what about last night— 
I mean what about Lady Blatchington and young 
Temple? And why are you so sure it has nothing to 
do with the murder? It still looks to me as if it 
had.” 

- “J’ve no more idea, old chap, than you or the gate- 
post who killed Treadgold. Anybody might have killed 
him—and welcome. But I’m jolly sure it wasn’t 
Temple. Because, you see, it wasn’t Treadgold who was 
really after the rubies, whatever Vernon may say. It 
was Wicks Ellis.” 5 

“Wicks Ellis ?’’ Dick’s earliest suspicions returned 
with a rush. ‘‘ So that’s how he got into the house!’ 

“Surely.” Everard laughed. ‘“ Aunt Cynthia’s taste 
is catholic, I must admit, but I don’t think even she 
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would have acquired our Yankee friend for his beaux 
yeux.” 

“ But how do you know it was he? ” said Dick. 

“ $-sh,”’ said Everard. 

_\“ A fine spot, gentlemen,” said a voice whose sound 
sent cold shivers all down Dick’s back, “and a re- 
markable prospect. Were you contemplating the 
beauties of nature ? ” 

“No,” said Dick. 

__ Aresponsive audience, it appeared, was not a necessity 
to the American. He turned upon Dick with all the 
fervour of one conducting a heated argument. ‘“‘ And 
why not?” he exclaimed. “Why not? Because you 
have been raised in it, because it is so bred into your 
system that you can live all the year round in these 
‘imspiring surroundings and never put up a thanksgiving 
to Heaven for them. But to unspoiled eyes, sir, there 
is something in the peace of this greensward and that 
‘spire piercing the trees that you can never extract from 
the grandest sights of my own country. The prairie, 
gentlemen, is unique in its expansiveness ; but do you 
see on the prairie a church spire in a bower of trees ? 
No, you do not!” 

“A statue of Liberty, I should have thought, 
you would rather have found,” Everard suggested 
wickedly. 

, “No, sir.”” The American pondered the proposition, 
and rejected it. “ Much as I admire your country, I 
do not regard liberty as a plant which grows native in 
it. You have the virtues of aristocracy and a respect 
for authority that I may be permitted to admire without 
sharing, as, for instance, when you one and all consent 
to abandon our host’s magnificent library for an indefinite 
period at the request of a police-constable ”—the scorn 
which he threw into these words would have done 
credit to the most enthusiastic-supporter of unfettered 
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“ aristocracy ’—‘‘ but Liberty! No, not in the British 
Isles.” And he sighed. 

“Do you particularly want to go into the library ? ” 
Everard asked. “I should say the lad in there would 
let you, if you greased his palm a bit. Authority can 
wink the other eye, you know. Besides, he’ll probably 
be gone by lunch-time.” Wicks Ellis looked pained at 
the suggestion. 

“T think not—I think not,” he said. “ Particularly 
if, as you say, he will not long be there. I wished to 
consult a book ; but that can wait.”’ 

“T thought it was the magnet of human curiosity,” 
Dick muttered crossly. 

““ Motives, Mr. Prescot,” the American replied, “ are 
seldom perfectly pure in this world. I do confess that 
my desire to browse in the past was not wholly unmixed 
with an unworthy interest in the sordid happenings of 
the present. But I perceive that I am interrupting.” 
And with a further string of platitudes he took himself 
oft. ‘ 

“ Thank the Lord for that,” said Everard. ‘‘ I thought 
we were going to be feasted on Yank philosophy till 
lunch-time.”’ 

“Tt was all your fault,” Dick grumbled. “ You 
encouraged him to talk.” | 

““T didn’t know how much he’d heard,” Everard 
explained. ‘“‘ He might not like having his little games 
shouted on the housetops. Besides, I rather like letting 
the foreign fauna show off their paces—though I admit 
one can have too much of it. Did you ever notice the 
unique expansiveness of the prairie, Prescot ? ” 

“Oh, shut up,” said Dick, “ and go on. What about 
Ellis and the rubies ? ”’ 

“ Oh, well ”’ said Everard. 

“‘ That’s where the other party—my mysterious ‘ she,’ 
og you called her-~comes in. What I told you about 
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the burglary was perfectly true as far as it went; but 
it wasn’t the whole truth. I was sitting in my room 
without a light, just as I said, but not at the window, 
when the door opened, and Hermione Orpington walked 
‘in. She was very excited. From her window on the 
floor above she had seen the thief fetching the ladder, 
‘and she had run down to my room to get my help. 
There was not time to explain. She just told me there 
was a man climbing into Aunt Cynthia’s room to steal 
‘the rubies, and entreated me to stop him, but not to 
give the alarm. I had no idea why at the time, but her 


/manner impressed me so that I did just what she told 
-me—just what I told you. I jumped out of my window 
and collared the man, and managed to get the rubies 
out of his pocket. Hermione somehow jumped down 
too, and, as we were struggling, she called to me to let 
him escape. Then she made me put the ladder against 

my window for her to climb back, and then take it and 

put it away again in the yard, and so remove the traces 
| of the attempt. When I had done this, I climbed back 
into my room up the drain pipe. The whole thing took 
about ten minutes. 

“ All this time, I was getting more and more ‘be- 
wildered. As soon as I was back in my room J demanded 
an explanation. She wouldn’t say a word till I had 
given her the rubies. And then she said she must go 
straight to Cynthia and give them back. I had to let 

her go, though I was in the devil of a stew. She was 
away a long time—at least it seemed ages, though really 
it could only have been about a quarter of an hour— 
and it was while she was with Cynthia that I heard 
Uncle Mortimer drive up with Treadgold in his car. 
They parted on the lawn. Treadgold went away, and 
I heard uncle unlock the library window and go in. 
By this time I was as nervous as a cat about what was 
happening, and when I heard uncle come in, I thought 
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he’d go straight up to Aunt Cynthia’s room and some- 
thing nasty would probably happen. Of course, that 
was all nerves. I knew perfectly well that uncle never 
goes to bed till about two in the morning. But anyway, 
I rushed out of my room with some idea of warning 
Cynthia, and ran into Hermione just leaving her room. 
She took me to her own sitting-room, saying we could 
talk better there.” | 
“One moment,” said Dick. ‘“ Did Treadgold drive | 
away in his car?” , | 
Everard thought. ‘He walked away towards it; 
but now you mention it, I didn’t hear him start it. | 
However, that may have been because I was too much > 
taken up with worrying about Cynthia. As soon as we 
got into Hermione’s room, I told her she had jolly well 
got to explain what on earth all this business was about. 
She: said that Cynthia had been the most awful fool. 
Uncle said he had only allowed her to wear the rubies ; 
but she would have it he had given them to her. When 
he demanded them back, she first refused altogether, — 
and then got desperate, and made up her mind that if 
she couldn’t keep them, he shouldn’t have them either. 
She determined to sell them, and apparently called in — 
that fellow Rawson, who agreed to see if he could find - 
her a buyer. He got her to invite Wicks Ellis down, 
nominally as an ordinary visitor, but really to have a look — 
at the rubies. He agreed to buy; but when it came 
to the point Aunt Cynthia simply didn’t dare to sell 
them, for fear of what her husband would say. Then 
some one—I think it was Ellis himself—hit on the 
scheme of a faked burglary. Apparently he didn’t much 
care whether he acquired the rubies honestly or not— 
perhaps he knew Aunt Cynthia had no right to sell them © 
in any case—but he wanted them badly. At last, like 
a fool, Aunt Cynthia agreed. The jewels were kept © 
locked up in a safe in her sitting-room. The burglar — 


was to appear to have come from outside the house, and 
somehow to have opened the safe with a key. This 
meant leaving unmistakable traces outside. They ar- 
ranged that the sitting-room door should be locked on 
the inside, and that the window should be left open 
with a ladder standing outside. The thief was to come 
up the ladder, and take the jewels from the safe, Aunt 
(Cynthia having promised to let him have the key. The 
mext thing was to arrange who should actually carry 
out the thing. Wicks Ellis said it was none of his busi- 
ness, and she must manage it herself. She asked Rawson 
to do it; but he hasn’t the nerve of a mouse, and he 
wouldn't. Then the whole thing nearly fell through ; 
but in the end Aunt Cynthia made up her mind to ask 
Martin Temple to do it.” 

~ “ But why the devil should he ? ” 

_ “Oh, Aunt Cynthia has a way with her, and I sup- 
pose she got round him somehow. They’re very thick 
with each other, you know. Anyway, he did agree, and 
it was he I wrestled with on the terrace.” 

“Even so, what I don’t understand is why Lady 
Blatchington didn’t simply hand over the rubies, or let 
some one else hand them over, Even if they had to 
stage a fake burglary, there was no need to take the 
risk of actually stealing the rubies and carrying them 
down the ladder.” 

“T agree that’s one of the odd things. But anyhow, 
they did, or I shouldn’t have found them in Temple’s 
pocket. The arrangement was that he was to go to 
Ellis’s room and hand them over afterwards.” 

“What did happen? Did he meet Ellis, and report 
his failure ? ” 

““ My dear chap, I don’t know. I expect he did.” 

“ But how does Treadgold come into all this?” 

“That’s just the point. He doesn’t. That’s why I 
say there’s no connection between the two things. 
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It’s just an accident they happened on the same. 


night.” 
“IT wonder.”’ 
“Well, where’s the connection ? ” 
“Tf I knew that. . . . But there may be one. But 


how did Miss Orpington get into it at all? She must 
have known about it beforehand, since she told you to 
stop the burglar without giving the alarm.” 

“To tell you the truth,” said Everard, “I don’t 


exactly know. I rather gathered that she’d found out | 
in some embarrassing way—say by hearing what she 


wasn’t meant to hear. But not having your magnificent 


persistence, I didn’t get an explanation. But you see) 
now why it’s important that every one concerned should | 


hold their tongues, don’t you? Wicks Ellis didn’t get 


the rubies—nobody’s got them, in fact. Nobody but. 


myself and Hermione saw Temple, and if you and she 
and I simply hold our tongues, my uncle need never 
know. You do see, don’t you?” 

“T do,” said Dick, who had been slowly digesting 


the implications of the story, “as far as the rubies are 


22 


concerned. But the murder. 


““ Now look here, Prescot,” Everard said seriously, | 
“T believe that the story I’ve just been telling you had — 
no more to do with Treadgold’s death than the lunch © 
I’m shortly going to eat. But, even if it had, I’m damned — 


if I’m going to get Aunt Cynthia into trouble for the 


purpose of bringing to justice the murderer of a man — 
who ought to have been murdered twenty years ago. 
I suppose it’s your sense of public responsibility that — 
makes you so enthusiastic about Treadgold; but I do 
ask you to leave it to the police—it’s their proper job.” — 


“It’s nothing to do with public responsibility,” said 


Dick, as indignant as if he had really been insulted. — 
‘But it’s the job of the police to find a murderer, and © 
if they can’t find the right one they'll find the wrong — 
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one. Suppose they hang young Roberts, for example. 
I don’t think we ought 

| “Oho!” Everard looked up with his old smile. ‘‘ So 
that’s it. I promise you I won’t sacrifice Vernon on 
Aunt Cynthia’s shrine. But you needn’t worry. There’s 
no evidence against him, and anyway, he’s Uncle 
‘Mortimer’s nephew, and that counts a bit, you know, 
‘even in this democratic country. You'll see, they won’t 
leven arrest, much less hang him. Damnation ! ” 

. “ What’s the matter ?”’ said Dick. Everard pointed 
dramatically. Wicks Ellis was climbing up the path 
towards them. “ There come the others,’’ said Everard. 
“ Let’s join them, shallwe? There’s safety in numbers.”’ 


XIT 


THEY walked back to join a group of figures who were 
coming from the tennis-courts. Lady Blatchington led 
the way, accompanied by Mrs. Rivers, Rawson, and 
Martin Temple. Dick looked closely at them as they 


approached. Three of the four had been directly con- 


cerned in the startling events of the previous night. | 


Had they, or had they not, been concerned in the murder | 


as well as in that preposterous burglary ? 


Lady Blatchington sailed towards him with a greeting. 


Last night he would hardly have rejoiced at the idea of 


a prolonged conversation with his hostess; but under 


the new circumstances he rather welcomed the oppor- 


tunity. There was at any rate no sign of discomposure 
about her manner. Without a reference to the morning’s 


discovery, she began exclaiming about the beauty of 
the weather, and expressing her hopes that Dick was 
not bored. Of course, Dick remembered, she was an 


actress. But did actresses apply their talents to their 
private affairs? He was not quite sure. At any rate, 
Lady Blatchington did not look as if she could have 


murdered any one. She chattered away gaily, and after 
a while Dick began to make mechanical answers, while 
he tried to wrest some hint of the truth from his com- 
panions’ mien and manner. Wicks Ellis was just as 
usual. He had again taken possession of Mrs. Rivers, 
and was already well embarked on a disquisition. 
Rawson stood by Lady Blatchington, saying little, and 
caressing a hollow tooth with the tip of his tongue. 
Every now and then the result was a faint “ plop.” 
Temple alone had any unusual aspect. His rather hand- 


dog face was more than commonly sullen, and his 
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occasional attempts at amiable talk more that usually 
strained. He was obviously in a very bad temper ; 

but that was hardly the mood Dick had looked for as 
| evidence of a guilty conscience. 

| Dick determined, if he could, to draw Temple into 
talk. But the yourg secretary gave him short answers. 
Then Dick ventured on more dangerous ground. As if 
he were merely curious, he asked Temple what he 
supposed the Blatchington Rubies were worth. Temple 
answered, shortly and unconcernedly, that he didn’t 
mow. Dick tried another cast. Was there a ready 
Market for such things, or were they very difficult to 
‘sell? Again the answer expressed only lack of interest. 
“T should sell them if they were mine,” said Dick. “I 
‘should be afraid of burglars, with things like that in 
‘the house.” At this Temple gave him a steady, surly 
glance; but offered no comment. “I wonder if Tread- 
gold was after the rubies,” said Dick. Temple turned 
sharp round and began to talk to Mrs. Rivers. Had 
that question touched him on the raw, or had it not? 
Dick felt he knew no better than before what to think of 
any of them. He had a wild idea of trying to pump 
Wicks Ellis; but how could one pump a mechanism 
which emitted a perfectly steady stream without any 
pumping at all? 

Lord Blatchington joined them, and after a minute 
or two Vernon Roberts walked over from the house. 
He looked pale and worried, and had lost his springy 
step. “‘ Does any one know where Hermione is?’’ he 
asked. 

“She went up to Margaret’s room to talk about 
shopping,” said Lady Blatchington with a giggle. “So 
you'll have to put up with our society for a little while. 
Come and talk to me, Vernon. I haven’t seen you since 
you came, What have you been doing with your 
self?” : 
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“‘T’ve been with the inspector,” said Vernon. “I’ve 
been having a perfectly beastly time.” 

“My poor boy. Was he very rude? I think he’s a 
horrid, stupid man.’ 

“It wasn’t that,” said Vernon. “ But—-hel thinks I 
did it.” 


“What?” “ Killed Treadgold?” ‘ But what non-— 
sense !’’ ‘‘ Why on earth should he think so?”’ The | 


last question came from Temple. 


“Qh, because I’m ‘ highly suspicious ’ and can’t give — 
a proper account of myself,’ said Vernon wearily. 


“The fool can’t understand one liking to take a mid- 
night walk.’’ And he repeated the story he had told to 
Dick and Everard earlier in the day. 


“Well, if that’s all,” said Everard quickly, “I | 
shouldn’t worry, if I were you. Of course the Peascod ~ 


fellow will make himself unpleasant. He’s bound to do 
that to all of us sooner or later; it’s his job. But there’s 


no evidence in that. He can’t really do anything to you — 


on the strength of your being an irrational young ass.” 

“Ah, but it isn’t all,’’ said Vernon. “‘ There’s much 
worse wrong. There’s some papers that he found in 
Treadgold’s pocket.” 


“Papers?” said Lord Blatchington. ‘‘ What were © 


those ? ”’ 

“Papers that I brought down with me. When 
Treadgold phoned for me to come down he asked me 
to go to his rooms and get some papers out of his desk 
for him to sign. Leases and such-like, they mostly were. 
So I did, and brought them down with me. And the 
inspector found them in Treadgold’s pocket.” 

“In his pocket ?”’ said Dick. ‘‘ But you hadn’t seen 
Treadgold, had you ?” 

“No,” said Vernon. ‘“ That’s the extraordinary 
thing. I had the beastly things with me when I came 
last night, and I suppose I must have put them down 
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somewhere in the library, and then old Treadgold must 
jhave come in and picked them up. But Peascod won’t 
|hear a word of it. He thinks I met Treadgold in the 
library last night, and that I’ve been telling him a pack 
of lies.” 

e But you must remember what you did with the 
| papers,’ ’ said Everard. By now they were all gathered 
| in a ring round Vernon. 


—— 


_ “No, that’s just what I can’t do. I was half asleep 
‘when I arrived. I told Peascod this morning that 
| Treadgold had asked me to bring down some papers, 
_and he asked me where they were. I said they were in 
my room, and he insisted on going up with me to look. 
Then, of course, the beastly things weren’t there; and 
| Peascod—he must have enjoyed that bit—pulled them 
out of his pocket and said he’d found them on the body, 
_and what had I to say about that ?” 

“That you were a pretty casual sort of secretary,” 
Everard suggested. 

| “ Don’t be horrid, Everard,” said Lady Blatchington. 
_. “That’s just what he did say,” said poor Vernon. 
“Tn fact, he as good as hinted that I wasn’t Treadgold’s 
secretary at all, and had only pretended to be in order 
-to murder him. As if any one would pretend to be 
Treadgold’s secretary if he wasn’t!’’ he added with 
feeling. 

“Didn’t you tell him you were the most careless 
fellow alive?” asked Everard. 

Lord Blatchington said nothing, but gnawed his 
moustache uneasily. 

“Of course I did,” said Vernon. ‘ But it wasn’t any 
use. He wasn’t listening to anything I said. I even 
tried him with your theory about a gang ’—turning to 
Dick—“ but he only advised me to keep my imagination 
till I really needed it!” 

' “What's this theory?” asked Lord Blatchington. 
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/ 
For the second time Dick explained his idea, and was — 
surprised to find that it enlisted the support of/Martin 

Temple. f 
‘ There might be something in that,” said the secretary 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ As it was none of us here, it must have 
been somebody from outside—probably tracked you 
down from town in the car,” he said to his employer. 
“And, as you say, Treadgold’s past might easily have 
brought him in contact with half a dozen shady collec- — 
tions.”’ 

“T wanted to go back to town and have a look - 
at his flat, to see if there were any traces—threaten- | 
ing letters or anything,” said Vernon, ‘ but Everard | 
wouldn’t let me.” 

“You'd have wasted your time,’’ Temple said with 
a short laugh. “If he was murdered by a gang there 
are sure to have been several of them in it, and one 
would have gone up to town and cleared out any in- 
criminating stuff long before the police or any one else © 
got wind of it. Wouldn’t they ? ” 

“You're right there,” said Lord Blatchington. “ No, | 
I don’t see anything to be done about that.” : 

“Nor about me?” said Vernon. “TI believe I’m 
going to be arrested.” 

“ Arrested!” cried Lady Blatchington. ‘ Of course © 
he won’t arrest you. What nonsense! Oh, I wish that © 
horrible policeman would do what he’s come for, and 
go away! Ido hate the police in the house. Don’t 
you, Mrs. Rivers? They set all the servants gossiping, 
and it takes weeks to settle them down again.”’ | 

“‘ Stop talking nonsense, Cynthia,” said her husband. 
“The thing’s serious. When once these infernal police 
get an idea into their heads——” 

“‘T was explaining to Mrs. Rivers, sir,” said Mr. 
Wicks Ellis, “‘ that the methods of our New York police 
force, as compared with your British constabulary, are 
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remarkable for a degree of ce-lerity which I find absent 

in the conduct of this investigation, Now in my country 

that young man’’—he pointed to Vernon—‘ would 
have been under lock and key some hours ago. Our 

American police, ladies and gentlemen, are no respecters 

of persons. The wealthiest millionaire is no safer in 

their hands than the poorest American citizen——” 

“And he’s not particularly safe, I’m told,” said 
Everard. 

_ “ Whereas, the American flowed on, “in a British 
crime, what do we find? The entire house- -party—all 

potential suspects, you mark—left to roam at large, no 

‘finger-prints taken, the servants let in to dust the very 

scene of the crime, probably removing the most valuable 

clues with their unpolished boots.” There was an 
indignant chorus of protest. 

“ The servants aren’t allowed in the library in their 
‘boots! How can you be so ridiculous?” said Lady 
Bilatchington, 

_ “ You're all going to have your finger-prints taken,” 
said Vernon. “ The inspector’s taken mine. He asked 
if I objected!” 

“And if you’re worried about the condition of the 
library,” said Lord Blatchington, ‘‘ you'll be pleased to 
hear that it hasn’t been dusted. The inspector locked 
it up as soon as he arrived, Bellamy wasn’t even 
allowed to take the tray, so there’s a fool of a bobby 
locked up in there with my best whisky,” he added 
gloomily. 

“T stand rebuked,” said Mr. Wicks Ellis. ‘‘ Never- 
theless, if I were to relate to you some of the cases which 
I have been privileged to witness 

“Tt will be lovely to hear them some time,” said 
Lady Blatchington with her best smile. ‘‘ But just now 
we have got poor Vernon to think of. Had he better 
run away, Mortimer ? We could lend him the Chrysler.” 
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“ Have some sense, woman,’ said her husband. 
“Vernon doesn’t want to be chased over Susséx and 


brought back in handcuffs. Here, Temple, you've got 
a head on your shoulders. What do you think we ought | 


todo?” 


““T don’t see that you can do anything,” said the { 


secretary. ‘‘I suppose sooner or later the police will 
find out the truth.” 
“‘ Think so ? ” said his employer. 


“But we can’t have Vernon arrested,” said Lady 


Blatchington. 


“Nobody’s arrested him yet,” Everard put in. 


“ Aren’t we rather premature? Probably nobody will.” 

Dick decided to try a suggestion. ‘‘Why don’t you 
get down a private detective of your own ? ” he asked, 
and waited with considerable interest for the reception 
of his proposal. 

He was amply rewarded. It appeared that nobody 
had any desire to call in a private detective. 

“My dear Mr. Prescot, we don’t want any more 
detectives about the place,” said Lady Blatchington. 

“Damned humbugs, those private detectives, if you 
ask me,’’ said Everard. 

‘No, no, no. Wouldn’t do at all,” said Lord Blatch- 
ington. 

Wicks Ellis began an anecdote about the singular 
inefficiency of private detective agencies in this country, 
as compared with the United States. Martin Temple 
said nothing, but his face showed that he agreed with 
the majority. 

“ Why wouldn’t it do?” said Dick. “‘ The only way 
to save Roberts from arrest is to find the real criminal, 
isn’t it? And wecan’t do that.” He looked at Everard, 
but Everard was digging up the gravel with his putter, 
and made no comment. 


“ That’s the policeman’s job, young man,” said Lord — 
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| Blatchington. “T don’t fancy doing his dirty work 
for him.” 

|. “ I think it’s absolutely ridiculous ! ”’ said Dick hotly. 
|“ You all call yourselves friends of Roberts, yet you 
Won ’t do the one thing that will help him. None of you 
| like this fellow Peascod ; yet you’re quite prepared to 
leave it all to him and ‘Jet him arrest whom he likes. 
Lord Blatchington, I appeal to you.” 

_ “Not necessary at all,” said Lord Blatchington. 
“Wait and see. Everard’s probably right.” 

 “ Very well,” said Dick. ‘‘ You know what I think.” 
And he walked angrily away. 

_ “ Prescot !” Everard called after him. ‘‘ Prescot !”’ 

| But Dick pretended not to hear. 


XIII 


| from the Dutch garden. He was angry, indeed, but he 
had, also, an idea which he was anxious to put into 
| practice before his purpose should have time to cool. 
'In this fortune favoured him, for as he came through 
the tennis-courts on his way up to the house, he caught 
‘sight of the gleam of Hermione Orpington’s hair on the 
| far side, at the entry to the rose-garden, and quickly 
| made his way to her. She was pacing up and down the 
grass walk with a worried, unhappy expression which 
Dick felt sure was not natural to her young face. She 
looked up merrily enough, however, as Dick fell into 
step beside her. 

““ Have you come to apologise for stealing my partner, 
| Mr. Prescot ? ” she asked. 

“Tf you will accept it,’’ said Dick smiling. ‘“ But 
I’m afraid I have a more serious apology to make, Miss 
_ Orpington. Mr. Blatchington has told me.” 


: 
It was not pure wrath that sent Dick striding away 
| 
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“Oh!” said Hermione, taking the point at /once. 
“And he promised me he wouldn’t. Really, Everard 
is a beast |” 


“Tt wasn’t his fault, really,” Dick said, “He didn’t — 


want to at all, but I made him,” 
“Then you're the beast! ’’ Hermoine said angrily. 
“What business was it of yours? But look here,” with 


an effort she regained her temper, “‘ you won't tell the © 
inspector, will you? Cynthia’s been the most awful fool — 


I know; but she’s really a great darling, and if you 


knew her as well as I do you'd do anything rather than © 
get her into trouble. She’s awfully fond of Lord Blatch- — 
ington and terrified of his being angry with her, as of © 
course he would be. You will keep it quiet, won't — 


you?” 


“What I have come to say to you,” said Dick, who 
was nervous and showed it by becoming unusually stiff — 


in his manner, “ is that it is both foolish and impossible 


to keep it quiet, You will forgive my speaking plainly, © 


The affair is serious,” 
“ But it has nothing to do with the murder.” 


““ How do you know that ? I think it has. And you . 


are prepared to let innocent people be suspected out of — 


a mistaken sense of loyalty to Lady Blatchington.” 

“ Really, Mr, Prescot, you talk like a head-master! ” 
An angry colour had come into Hermione’s face. ‘‘ Do 
you generally. go about lecturing people on their moral 
duty. And what innocent people are being suspected, 
may I ask?” 

“Vernon Roberts,” said Dick promptly. ‘ They 
were talking of his being arrested just now.” 

“Vernon!” cried Hermoine, her colour flying as 


quickly as it had come. “ But—I didn’t know he was — 


here. Tell me quickly. What do you mean? ’”’ 
A ridiculous pang of something almost like jealousy 
struck at Dick’s heart as he saw her distress. But he 
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‘stolidly and clearly told her the story of the papers 
jfound in Treadgold’s pocket, and of the inspector's 
|refusal to accept Vernon’s explanation 

| “But what nonsense!” was her comment. “ Of 
‘course he left them in the library, and that man picked 
them up. Vernon is always leaving things about.” 

_ “A doubtful virtue in a private secretary.” 

“Oh, do be serious, can’t you? What is being done 
| about it?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Nothing! But I mean by Lord Blatchington and 
| all the people up there. They must be going to do 
something.” 
| “TI don’t think they are,” Dick said. “I thought 
: j Seaimye a they might have got a private detective down. 
‘But they didn’t seem to like the idea.” 

_ “What nonsense!” said Hermoine again. ‘As if 
it was a question of what they liked! You seem to be 
the only person with any sense. Of course they must 
get a detective at once. I’ll go and see Lord Blatching- 
ton now.” She walked rapidly down to the Dutch 
garden. It was empty. “‘ They must have gone back 
to the house,” said Hermione. “I'll go and find him 
there.” 

“ Give me a few minutes before you go,” said Dick, 
detaining her. “It might help.” 

“What do you want? ’”’ She slackened her pace to 
allow him to catch up. 

“ There’s just one thing Blatchington didn’t tell me. 
We were interrupted just as he was going to. How did 
you know—beforehand—for I suppose you did—about 
that faked burglary ? ” 

“I didn’t exactly know,” said Hermione. “I only 
had my suspicions. What happened was this. Yester- 
day morning I was sitting in that little upper room in 
the summer-house, where nobody ever goes, when 
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Cynthia came in below with Martin Temple. I was 
just going to shout out, when something in the way 
they were talking stopped me. He was saying that he 
would do something she wanted—something he had 
been refusing to do before. ‘Remember it might 
land me in clink,’ I heard him say. They talked so 
allusively that I couldn’t make out what it was all 
about. All I could discover was that Martin was pro- 
mising to be on the terrace at about half-past eleven 
that night, and to hand the ‘ things’ over to Mr. Wicks 
Ellis afterwards. Cynthia said, why shouldn’t they 
hand the ‘ things’ over first, and stage the scene after- 
wards. But Martin said No, he would rather do the 
whole thing in one, and make a proper job of it. He 
told her to let him have the keys, but to lock the door 
of her room and it would be all right. 

“T was frightfully uncomfortable all the time they 
were talking. I hated having to listen; but I didn’t 
know what to do. I was sure they were planning 
something fishy, and I didn’t know what would happen 
if I let them know I was there. After a while they went 
away together. 

“Even then I didn’t at all understand what they 
were arranging. It might have turned out to be some- 
thing quite harmless, and I didn’t want to make a fuss 
about a joke, or something like that, and have every 
one laughing at me. So I decided not to say anything, 
but to watch. When I saw Martin come on to the 
terrace with that ladder, I had an awful hunch what it 
was, and simply rushed down to get Everard’s help. I - 
thought he’d_ probably be still sitting up in his room. 
There was no time to explain. I made him—— But 
you said he’d told you, didn’t you ? ” 

“Yes,” said Dick. ‘ I think that puts me wise, as 
Mr. Ellis might say. Did Lady Blatchington admit it 
when you took the rubies back to her ?” 
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“ Oh, yes! She told me all about it, and begged me 
not to let it get out, and of course I promised, after I 
had made her promise not to be such a fool again.” 

_“ Why was she such a fool ? ” 

“Didn’t Everard tell you? She was frightfully in 
debt—to Mr. Treadgold mostly. She’s been betting, 
and playing cards, and generally making an idiot of 
herself, and borrowing the money from him. She knew 

him a long while ago, and I believe he’d got her out of 
some holes before. At any rate he knew a few things 
about her which she didn’t want Lord Blatchington told. 
And of course Lord Blatchington couldn’t bear him and 
more or less forbade him the house. So then he began 
putting on the screw; and you can see what an awful 
hole she was in.” 

“Tm surprised she didn’t sell Treadgold himself the 
rubies. Roberts says he wanted them.” 

“Well, he did try to make her. But he offered her 
hardly anything. Cynthia said she consulted Mr. 
Rawson, who said he could get her a much better offer, 
and produced this Mr. Ellis.” 

“So Treadgold was after the rubies! Do you still 
think the murder and the burglary had nothing to do 
with each other? I don’t. I’m afraid it will all have 
to come out.’ 

“ But, Mr. Prescot, what could the connection have 
been ?”’ 

“Suppose this Ellis fellow was really acting for 
Treadgold allthe time. Treadgold comes to the library 
by appointment to meet Ellis, and have the rubies 
handed over to him. Ellis hasn’t got the rubies, and 
Treadgold accuses him of playing him false. Then they 
quarrel, and Ellis kills Treadgold. How will that do?” 

Hermione smiled. ‘‘ Mr. Ellis doesn’t look like a 
murderer to me,” she said. ‘I should have thought he 
was more the kind of man you'd call a ‘ murderee.’”’ 
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“ They overlap,” said Dick, “‘ fortunately for most of 
us. But, seriously, mayn’t that have been what hap- 
pened? After all, somebody did kill Treadgold.”’ 

“Not Mr. Ellis,” said Hermione. “I back my judg- 
ment against yours.” 

Dick shrugged his shoulders. “ By the way,’ he asked, 
“‘ what did you tell Peascod this morning ? ” 

“‘ Nothing,’ said Hermione. ‘ I know nothing about 
the murder.” 

“ He didn’t ask you any awkward questions ? ” 

““Not too awkward. He couldn’t, could he? He 
doesn’t know anything.” 

“‘ Aren’t we all a little disposed to reckon without 
our Peascod ? ”’ said Dick. 

“Yes, I should think we are!’ said Hermione, who 
had stopped walking in the excitement of discussing 
the American’s character. “‘ What are you keeping me 
for, Mr. Prescot ? when he may be arresting Vernon any 
moment. Come and help me find Lord Blatchington.” 

She dashed off again towards the house. Dick fol- 
lowed, contentedly accepting the réle of lieutenant. He 
felt that Vernon’s cause was safe in stronger hands than 
his. 


XIV 


Trey found that most of the party had taken refuge 
in the conservatory from the midday sun. Wicks Ellis, 
in default of a better listener, had button-holed Miss 
Winter. Mrs. Everard and Mrs. Rivers were talking to 
Everard in a corner. On a sofa sat Lady Blatchington, 
with Rawson by her side. Martin Temple was reading 
a book in a far corner. As they came in, Lord Blatch- 
ington, who had been talking to Bellamy in the inner 
doorway, disappeared into the house. 

“ The mind of the British nation,’”’ they heard Wicks 
Ellis saying, “is, to any reflective individual, an open 
book.” 

“ Yes,”’ said Miss Winter. 

“ Hallo, Hermione, where have you been?” asked 
Mrs. Everard. 

“ With Mr. Prescot. Where’s Vernon ?” 

“That inspector has sent for him again. I tne 
they’ve found something fresh.” 

“ Has he arrested him ? ” 

“No, nor likely to. Keep your hair on, Hermione,” 
said Everard, whose eyes were on Dick’s face. Dick 
shook his head in response to the unspoken query. 

“Where’s Lord Blatchington?’’ said Hermione, 
ignoring Everard altogether. 

“ Somebody wanted him. I don’t know,” said Lady 
Blatchington. “ He’ll be back directly. Do sit down, 
Hermione; you make me feel hot. Yes, Bellamy ; 
what is it?” For the butler had not departed with 
Lord Blatchington, but was hovering respectfully round 
her sofa. 

“The inspector’s lunch, my lady. I have ordered 
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refreshments to be sent to the housekeeper’s room. Is 
that correct ?’’ Bellamy spoke as though policemen were 
not a species with whose habits a respectable butler 
should have any acquaintance. 

“Yes, certainly. But is that horrid creature going . 
to be about all day ? I did hope he would be gone before 
lunch. Whom has he got hold of now, Bellamy ? ” 

“ His lordship, my lady.” At this announcement 
Hermione, who had subsided uneasily into a chair, 
jumped up and began to pace up and down again. 

“ Bother!’ said Lady Blatchington. “‘ Now Morti- 
mer will be hours, and I particularly wanted him. He 
hasn’t found anything fresh, has he, Bellamy ? ” 

““T believe,” said the butler, #‘ that he has found Mr. 
Roberts’s handkerchief, my lady.” 

“‘Vernon’s handkerchief ? That boy is always drop- 
ping things. Where did he find it?” 

“In the corpse’s—begging your ladyship’s pardon— 
in Mr. Treadgold’s pocket, my lady.” 

“Nonsense, Bellamy. Who could have put it 
there ?”’ 

“ T do not know, my lady.” 

The significance of Bellamy’s announcement at length © 
sank home into Lady Blatchington’s mind. ‘“ How 
perfectly dreadful!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Oh, there must 
be some frightful mistake.” 

“‘T hope so, my lady.” 

“‘ There’s nothing else, is there, Bellamy ? ” 

“ Not that I know of, my lady.” 

**T recollect well,” said Mr. Ellis, “a notorious case 
in Seattle where the discovery of the murderer’s hand- 
kerchief, stained with the corpse’s blood, was the means 
of bringing a most notorious criminal to the chair.” 

“Don’t be horrible, please, Mr. Ellis,” said Lady 
Blatchington. 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am. It would give me deep 
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pain to offend womanly susceptibilities. I should not 
have referred to the blood.” 

“ Oh, it wasn’t that. I was thinking of poor Vernon.” 

“You don’t appear to be thinking of him much,” 
said Hermione, who had nearly burst during Wicks 
Ellis’s anecdote. ‘‘ Why don’t you send for a proper 
detective ? This ridiculous policeman 

At this moment Lord Blatchington came stamping 
_ Into the conservatory, in a fine rage, muttering curses 
on all policemen, and especially on Inspector Peascod, 
whom he abused for a meddlesome fool, a dunderheaded 
idiot, and a dozen or so other choice and less printable 
kinds of undesirable person. 

“ Mortimer,” said his wife, ‘‘ please stop making that 
noise and tell us what is the matter.” 

““ Matter. That infernal imbecile’s the matter,” said 
Lord Blatchington. 

““ What has he done now ?”’ said Hermione. 

“What do you think ? He’s going to arrest Vernon !’ 

“What!” said Everard. A great silence fell on the 
conservatory. The inevitable Ellis broke it. 

““T was telling you, sir, that in New York 

“Damn New York,’’ said Lord Blatchington. 

“ Poor Vernon,” said Lady Blatchington. 

“ What evidence has he ? Do you know, sir ? ”’ asked 
Martin Temple. 

“Pack of nonsense! The man won’t hear reason,”’ 
said Lord Blatchington. 

“Lord Blatchington,’”’ said Hermione, “I insist on 
your sending for a private detective at once.” 

A shadow fell on the conservatory. Dick, who was 
nearest the door, looked up, and saw Vernon Roberts 
standing in the doorway. Moved by a protective 
instinct, he rose and went over to his side. 

“You've heard,” said the boy, who was obviously 
staggered by the blow. 
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Dick nodded. ‘Cheer up; you'll be all right,” he 
whispered. 

Lord Blatchington stared at Hermione for a moment, 
as if he resented her tone. Then with an abrupt change 
of manner he laughed. “ Hoity toity!”’ he said. 

Hermoine stamped her foot. “‘ Are you going to do 
what I ask?” she said. 

“No, my dear.” 

“Then I shall. Everard, who is the best private 
detective you know? ” 

‘Don’t know any,” said Everard with finality. 

“Mr. Prescot, do you? ” Dick shook his head. 

“Lord Blatchington, I’m ashamed of you.” 

“ Are you, my dear? ’’ He turned his back on her, 
and went to the other side of the room to speak to his 
wife. 

“ Steady on, Hermione,” said Everard. 

“ Mind your own business,” she answered. 

“ But really,” Dick put in, “I think Miss Orpington 
is right. We ought to get some one down.” 

Lord Blatchington turned on him. “ Young man,” 
he said, “you seem to be making very free with my 
private affairs on a very short acquaintance.” 

‘“T had the misfortune to be involved in them, sir,” 
Dick replied. 

“Vernon !’’ called Hermione, who had just caught 
sight of the dejected figure in the doorway. ‘‘ Come 
into the garden. I want to talk to you.” Pushing 
Dick unceremoniously on one side, she caught Vernon 
by the hand and pulled him out with her. Just on the 
threshold she turned. “I leave you all to your con- 
sciences,” she said, and passed indignantly out, 


XV 


WHEN Vernon and Hermione left the conservatory 
there was a long pause. At last Mrs. Everard spoke. 
“ Really,” she said. ‘‘ Hermione is sometimes a little 
trying ; but I do think she is quite right.” 

“Oh, do you ?”’ said Lord Blatchington. ‘I don’t.” 

There was another pause. Everard looked reproach- 
fully at his wife. 

“Oh dear, oh dear, I do wish I knew what to do,” 
wailed Lady Blatchington, bursting into tears. 

“ Stop that noise,” said her husband. 

“Tn all human nature,” said Mr. Wicks Ellis, “‘ there 
is nothing so moving as a lady’s tears.” 

“Dry up!” said Dick, briefly and ferociously. 

“ Sir!’ said Mr. Ellis. 

Then they all began to talk at once, overwhelming 
Mrs. Everard with reasons why it would be worse than 
useless to accept Hermione’s suggestion. 

“Then what do you propose to do? ”’ Mrs. Everard 
asked. 

“Tt’s beastly awkward,” said Everard. 

“ What will you do if Hermione gets down a detective 
on her own?” said Mrs. Everard. 

“Oh, surely she would never do that!” Lady 
Blatchington protested. 

“ She’d better not,’’ said Lord Blatchington. 

“She will,’ said Martin Temple in a grim voice, 
looking up from his book. “ You don’t know her. 
She will.” 

“Then somebody’d better stop her,” said Lord 
Blatchington. 

Bellamy appeared at im, door. “‘ My lord,’’ he said. 

5 ES 
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“Yes, yes,” said Lord Blatchington. ‘“ What d’ye 
want?” 

“ Did you give orders, my lord, that Miss Orpington 
and Mr. Roberts were to have the Chrysler ? ” 

““ Have the Chrysler ? Certainly not.” 

“TI believe they have gone to the garage to get it, 
my lord.” 

“Damnation !”’ said Lord Blatchington. 

““She’s done it,’ said Mrs. Everard. ‘“‘ What did I 
tell you?” 

“Shall I go, sir?’ said Temple. ‘‘ We could still 
stop them.” 

“Come along,’ said Lord Blatchington, running 
swiftly out of the conservatory. 

“Oh, well done, Hermione! ”’ said*Dick beneath his 
breath. 

“T believe you put her up to it,” Everard accused 
him. 

“ Not I,” said Dick. ‘‘ She needed no putting.” 

Lord Blatchington and Temple returned, accompanied 
by Hermione. They were still wrangling. At the same 
moment, Inspector Peascod came puffing into the 
conservatory. 

‘“‘ Who's that gone away in a car?” he said in a loud 
peremptory voice. There was not a trace of a yawn 
about him now, and Dick wondered how he could ever 
have been deceived by it. ‘‘ Who’s gone away?” he 
repeated. ‘‘I gave strict orders no one was to leave 
the house. Whois it, I say?” 

Lord Blatchington’s anger diverted itself at once to 
the inspector. “ Keep a civil tongue in your head, my 


man,” he said. ‘‘ I am not under your orders as to who 


shall enter or leave my house.” 


Peascod at once became polite, but firm. “ Begging © 
your pardon, my lord, but I am afraid you are. When - 


murder has been committed—very serious matter. I 
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shall have to report at once to headquarters. May I 
repeat my question ?) Who was in that car?” 

“Jt was Mr. Roberts,’ said Hermione. ‘I sent 
him.” 

“Was this done with your approval, my lord? 
Have you gone so far as to facilitate the suspected 
person’s escape ?” 

“No. It was not done with my approval; but if 
you say another word I'll order every damned person 
in the house to leave it, and throw you under the wheels 
of the last car to go.” 

“Tut, tut, my lord. Keep your temper.” 

Lord Blatchington turned to Hermione. “This is all 
your doing, woman,” he said. ‘‘ You can have it out 
together.” He turned on his heel and left the room. 

Hermione and the inspector eyed each other. ‘“‘ Come, 
come, what’s all this about ? ’’ he asked. 

“Tt’s quite simple,’ said Hermione. “I thought, 
since you were doing your best to hang Mr. Roberts, 
he had better have a more competent detective to look 
after his interests. So I have sent for one.” 

“You have sent for one!” 

“Mr. Roberts has gone in the car to fetch him.” 

“TI gave Mr. Roberts positive orders not to leave the 
house.” 

“ And I told him to go.” 

“ Really, Miss Orpington, this is preposterous. 
Flouting the law. I shall have to have him sent back 
at once.” 

“ He will come back of his own accord, as soon as he 
has found Mr. Wilson.” 

The detective stared, ‘‘ Not the Wilson ? ” he asked. 

“T really don’t know,” said Hermione, “but I’m 
told he is a great detective.” 

The name of Wilson appeared to have cowed the 
inspector. “I must say it is all most irregular,” he 
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said. “ But, of course, if the Mr. Wilson took up the 
case, it would make a difference. I should be very 
happy to collaborate with him.” 

“Who is this wonderful Mr. Wilson, Hermione ? ”’ 
asked Mrs. Everard. 

“‘T don’t know,” said Hermione. ‘“‘ You’d better ask 
the inspector. I only know he’s a friend of Vernon’s 
sister.”’ 

“Mr. Wilson, ma’am,” said Peascod, “‘ is the greatest 
living detective. He was formerly superintendent at 
Scotland Yard. It was he who solved the Brooklyn 
case.” 

“Oh, I remember,” said Everard. “‘ That was the 
case where two fellows murdered each other, wasn’t it ? 
But if he was so good at his job, why did he leave it ? 
Didn’t he like the police force ? ? * 


“ That’s not for me to say,” said the inspector with . 


portentous gravity. “‘ Whatever the cause, it was a 
bad day for the Yard when he went. But I don’t 
think—you'll excuse me speaking frankly—that this 
case is much of a job for him, if you understand me.”’ 

“You can manage a little job like this without calling 
in Scotland Yard, eh?’’ Everard said with some 
amusement, while Hermione scowled. “I suppose 
you've got it nicely solved already.” 

“ All in good time,” was the reply. ‘ But, whether 
or no, I can’t have Mr. Roberts going off like this.” 

“But he’s gone,’’ said Hermione. 

“‘T shall telephone to London to have him arrested,” 
said Peascod, who appeared to find Hermione irritating. 

“ Tdiot,’’ said Hermione, as the inspector went off 
into the house. 


There was a silence after he had gone. Then Lady 
Blatchington said plaintively, “ Really, Hermione, you | 


are dreadful. Do you realise what you’ve done ? ”’ 


“Tm sorry, Cynthia, I had to,’ said Hermione. I 
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“Vernon couldn’t be left in the lurch. And murder’s 
far more serious than af 

Everard struck in hastily. ‘‘ It seems to me you’ve 
put Vernon more in the cart than ever.” 

““T had to send some one,”’ said Hermione. 

“You could have gone yourself, if you were so set 
on it.” 

“ T would have, only Vernon knows this man Wilson, 
and I don’t. And I drive abominably. You know I 
do.”’ 

“Well, anyway, the fat’s in the fire,” said Everard. 
“ Cynthia, I think we’d better have a little talk.” 

“‘ Tf I’m in the way,” said Dick. 

“Well, you are rather,” said Everard. 

On this broad hint, the remaining members of the 
party quickly got themselves out of the conservatory, 
leaving Everard and Lady Blatchington alone together. 
Dick wandered into the writing-room, where he found 
Lord Blatchington sorting papers on the table. 


XVI 


To Dick’s surprise Lord Blatchington, who had left the 
conservatory apparently in the blackest of tempers, 
was chuckling heartily to himself. 

“Very human creatures, the police,” Lord Blatching- 
ton explained when he caught his guest’s eye. “’Pon_ 
my word, I wouldn’t have missed Peascod’s face, when 
he found his bird gone, for a thousand pounds! What’s 
Hermione done with him ? ”’ 

“ Abused him,’’ said Dick, chuckling too. “‘ But he’s 
telephoning to have Roberts arrested.” i 

“If the lad knows his business he may get past them 
to London,” said Lord Blatchington. ‘‘ But he’ll come 
back under police protection. Who’s the mysterious 
chap he’s gone to fetch, do you know?” Dick told 
him. ‘‘Umph,” said Lord Blatchington. “I know 
who the fellow is. A clever man in his own line. It 
was some jiggery-pokery of Ealing’s when he was Home 
Secretary lost him his job at the Yard. At least, so we. 
understood. But he had his head screwed on fast 
enough. Now I wonder—is he Scotland Yard to the 
core still, or. Lord Blatchington seemed lost in 
reflection. Suddenly he turned on Dick. “ As to you,” 
he said, ‘‘ I suppose you're delighted.” : 

“T certainly think it was wisest to send for a com 
petent man,’’ said Dick. 

“Umph! You’ve a touching faith in competence, 
young man. Well, what’s done’s done. Now suppose 
you tell me what you think about it all yourself.”’ 

“ I ? ” ; 

“Yes, you. You seemed very full of your views just 
now, and I’ve watched you staring at us all with a most 

go 
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inquisitorial eye. You're the unprejudiced observer— 
ithe only one who couldn’t have killed Treadgold, because 
you didn’t know him. Come, out with it. Which of 


“Perhaps I could tell you better what I think,” said 
‘Dick, wondering what was in his host’s mind, “if you 
told me what the inspector thinks he has discovered.’ 
“You know about young Vernon’s papers? And 
his ‘handkerchief ? ”’ 

| “Yes; but obviously he left them lying about in the 
library, and Treadgold picked them up. That doesn’t 
seem to me ground enough for arresting him.” 

| “H’m, I don’t know. But that isn’t all. Peascod 
thas built up a precious story on it. I'll tell you his 
case, as he put it tome just now. First, Vernon arrived 
unknown to anybody in the middle of the night. He 
says it was at about half-past one; but it may have 
been any time round about then. He says he walked 
ies from ee but met no one. Therefore that 


twenty, he took over two hours, by his own account, to 
alk three and a half miles. What was he doing in the 
meantime ? Wandering about on the Downs, he said. 
Not likely, says the inspector. Why did he come at 
that unearthly hour? To please himself. What made 
im come at all? A phone message from Treadgold 
om his flat in town, at nine o'clock last night. But 
readgold is dead, and can’t confirm that, and, anyway, 
fa morning train would have done just as well. So the 
policeman concludes that there is something wrong about 
the message. 

“Very well. Bad enough. Worse to come. What 
did Treadgold want him for? Certain papers that he 
brought down. What are they? In his bag upstairs. 
Fetch em. Peascod takes Vernon up to his room to 
jeok, and of course they aren’t there. Disappeared. 
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Very well. Did he see Treadgold? No. Or have any 
communication with him? No. Are these the missing} 
papers? Yes. Then how did they come to be found 
in the dead man’s pocket? There you are—the very 
devil! Vernon says they can’t have been; but they 
were. And with them Vernon’s own handkerchief, and 
he has only clean ones in his room. Did he have a) 
handkerchief last night ? Of course he did. Where is 
it now, then? Hasn’t anidea. Oh, really. That’s the 
man’s case, see? Though it’s all the most blasted 
nonsense.” 

“But the motive!” said Dick. ‘ People don’t go 
round murdering for no reason. What motive does the 
inspector think Roberts could have had?” 

“My dear young man, our local force don’t look fot 
motives, they want prisoners. Find aman and Peascod 
will find you a motive fast enough. Besides, I see a 
didn’t know Treadgold.”’ 

“T almost think I’m getting to,” said Dick, with a 
sthile. ‘‘ But whatever sort of man he was, Vernon 
Roberts didn’t murder him. Ill take my oath on 
that.” 

“Only met him this morning, did you?’ Lord 
Blatchington grinned. “‘ You make up your mind quick 
enough. I only hope this Wilson will agree with you. 
It’s pretty clear Peascod doesn’t.” 

“Well, if he thinks he’s got a strong case, you cain 
hardly blame him for acting on it,” said Dick. “ He 
may not be such a fool after all.” 

Lord Blatchington’s manner suddenly changed, 
“Between you and me,” he said, “I don’t think he is: 
That’s the devil of it. A fool I can put up with, but a 
man who pretends to be a fool when he isn’t is a publi¢) 
nuisafice. Personally, I’m father inclined to favo 
your idea of an outsider. But Peascod is determin 
to hang one of us for it.” i] 
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| “I suppose,” Dick ventured, remembering what he 
‘had undertaken to conceal, ‘‘he hasn’t got any clues 
pointing to any one else.” 

_ “That,” said Lord Blatchington, ‘is just what I was 
|coming to. He has.’’ 

“What are they? Important?” 

“ On the lawn, near the library, he says he has found 
the signs of a struggle, and picked up something—he 
didn’t tell me what. And he says some one has burgled 
Treadgold’s house, and he suspects Vernon. And, by 
the way, he wants to know what you and Everard were 
doing with the wall over the library window this 
‘morning. I thought I’d drop you a hint before he asks 
jyou. You and Everard had better make up your minds 
what to say.” Lord Blatchington looked satirically at 
Dick as he spoke. 

Dick was completely at a loss for an answer. Did 
Lord Blatchington really know all about the attempted 
‘burglary ? His words sounded as if he did; but he 
‘had not plainly said so. And did the inspector know 
too, and how much? And, above all, what was Dick 
expected to do ? 
|. “Rather a poser, eh?” said Lord Blatchington. 
|‘ But here comes Everard. Shall we ask him?” 
| Dick hailed Everard’s arrival with relief, especially 
‘when Lord Blatchington turned to him and said, ‘I 
| was just telling Mr. Prescot the inspector wants to know 
|what you’ve been doing to the creeper over the library 
| window.” 
|, Perhaps Dick’s face had given Everard warning. 
}At all events he replied, to all appearance quite 
jnaturally, ’ “ Oh, just trimming off an untidy bit.” 

_ “TI see,” said his uncle. “ You and Mr. Prescot had 
\better tell the inspector that. He seems to think 
some one climbed up there last night. I thought I’d 
jjust let you both know.” With these words Lord 
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Blatchington turned on his heel and marched out of the 
room. 

Everard gave a soft whistle. ‘‘ Here’s a kettle of 
fish,’ he said. ‘‘ How much does he know ? ” 

““T.don’t know,” said Dick. ‘ That’s just what 
I was going to ask you. How does he know, if he 
does ?”’ 

“‘ Lord knows, unless Aunt Cynthia told him. And I 
should say that was the very last thing she would do. 
Then there’s that damned inspector as well.”’ 

“There is,” said Dick. ‘‘I don’t know what he 
knows, if he knows anything ; but it’s quite clear from 
what Lord Blatchington said that he’s feeling highly 
suspicious. I should make a clean breast of.it, if I 
were you.” 

“ [—will—not,”’ said Everard. ‘It would be far 
worse to tell it now. Besides, you heard what uncle 
said. Whatever he knows, or has guessed, he was 
certainly tipping us off to keep it quiet. I shall stick 
to what I said just now, and leave it at that.” Seeing 
Dick’s hesitating frown, he crossed the room and took 
him by the arm. 

“* Look here, Prescot,” he said. “I know you think 
me a dirty dog, if not worse, and I admit I owe you an 
apology for what happened in the conservatory. I was 
wrong about Vernon not being arrested, but I didn’t 
think a fool of a local bobby would have had the nerve.” 

“You said you wouldn’t sacrifice Vernon,” Dick 
muttered protestingly. 

“Nor have I. I know he’s going to be arrested, but 
for all that he’s in no danger. Yes, you think the case 
strong, but there’s nothing at all in it really. Nobody 
could possibly be brought to trial on the strength of it. 
You and Hermione just lost your heads—pardonably, 
I agree—but you did. I swear to you on my honour: 
that, if Vernon comes into any real danger, I'll tell the: 
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whole story at once. But I will not give that damned 
interfering swine any chance of grubbing about in our 
family quarrels, and perhaps publishing them in the 
papers to attract more scandal, if I can help it. And, 
by the way, I shouldn’t wonder if this ridiculous arrest 
of Vernon wasn’t bluff, to frighten some poor devil into 
giving himself away. Well, I’m not going to be 
frightened.”’ 

“ Peascod’s going to have a try, though,” said Dick, 
who had been looking out of the window. Almost 
immediately the inspector’s head appeared at it. “‘ Can 
you two gentlemen spare me a moment ?”’ he said. 

“You know what I’m going to say ?”’ Everard said 
as they left the room. 

“ All right,” said Dick glumly. 

The inspector, returned to his normal yawning con- 
dition, was waiting for them on the south terrace. 
Without speaking he led them round the corner of the 
house till they stood immediately beneath Everard’s 
window. 

Then, very slowly, came the question Dick dreaded. 
“What were you gentlemen doing to that creeper this 
morning ? I had a man in the grounds, and he hap- 
pened to notice.” 

Everard answered at once. ‘‘ Mr. Prescot chanced to 
observe a broken branch of creeper, and pointed it out 
to me. I thought it looked untidy, and pulled it 
off.” 

“Ts that so, Mr. Prescot ? ’’ Dick nodded. 

“T suppose it did not occur to you that you were 
destroying—or attempting to destroy—a valuable 
clue.” 

“ Surely not,” said Everard, in his most ingenuous 
tone. “It never entered my head.” 

“Nor yours, Mr. Prescot ? ”’ 

“No. I am very sorry.” 
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“* Some one climbed up there last night, Mr. Blatching- | 
ton. Into your sitting-room. Can you throw no_ 
further light on the matter ? ” 

“Some one climbed into my room ? You must be 
mistaken. I should have heard. 

“ You heard nothing ? ”’ 

“ Not a sound,” : 

“Some one also jumped out of your window on to. 
the grass, and left deep heelmarks, Mr. Blatchington.”’ 

““Tf some one got in,’’ said Everard, ‘I suppose he 
must have got out again.” 

“ He takes the same size in shoes as you.” 

““ Many people do.” 

“Your pumps, with mud and grass still sticking ton 
them exactly fit the marks.” 

“ Really, inspector, are you accusing me of murder ?” 
Everard spoke hotly, abandoning for the first time his’ 
air of nonchalance, 

“No,” said the inspector, “ I only wanted to heay 
anything you might have to say.” | 
“T have nothing to say, except that you are quite 

on the wrong tack,” said Everard. 

“ Very well, Mr. Blatchington. You know best,” was” 
the reply. And Inspector Peascod walked sedately back » 
round the corner of the house. . 

“That man is certainly not a fool,” said Everard. 
‘‘ Though he succeeds in looking uncommonly like one.” 

“JT don’t think he is one at all,” said Dick. ‘‘ What’s. 
more, I think you’re going to get into deep water your- 
self fairly soon, what with that creeper and your pumps. 
You may even be wishing you’d told him everything.’’ 

“What’s done’s done,” said Everard, exactly-as hist 
uncle had said half an hour before. “I’ll take my chance. 
What’s happened to lunch, I wonder? I’m as hungry, 
as a Malari chief.’”’ He walked off into the house. 


XVII 


Tow much did Lord Blatchington know? And how 
ad he learnt it? Had Lady Blatchington, unlike: 
iverard, decided to tell the whole truth ? With Everard 
ut of the way, Dick saw clearly what a fool he had 
yeen ever to take part in the concealment. Yet, looking 
yack, he could not see how he could have done anything 
Ise than what he had. Step by step, Everard had led 
‘im on, bamboozled him, in fact, until he had him 
airly committed. And now even—had he told the whole 
tory at last, or was he still keeping something back, 
omething of vital importance to the murder? No; 
Jick rejected that suggestion, for it would mean that 
termione was implicated, and Dick would no more 
yelieve that she was in a plot than that Vernon was. 
fhey were of the same stuff, those two—stuff that he 
iked. 
But what a tangle! Who of all these people had 
nurdered Horace Treadgold? Until that question was 
mnswered they were all, including himself, safe to have 
in unpleasant time. Who was it? Ellis? Temple? 
ord Blatchington himself ? It wasn’t Vernon, and Dick 
ad already practically exonerated Everard. That left 
our, excluding the women. And excluding the servants, 
rom the stifi-faced butler downwards. Ought one to 
eave them out? Ought Bellamy to be added to the 
ist of suspects? That made five, if one confined the 
ist of :people belonging to the household. Of course, 
f outsiders were admitted, the tale of suspects might 
each any length. 

Dick reflected on this point. He himself had not 
een inclined to attach any importance to his suggestion 
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about a gang, but both Temple and Lord Blatchington 
seemed to think that there was something in it. But 
if there was, the murderers must have got in somehow. 
Probably by the library window, as Treadgold had been 
found lying there. Dick wondered whether the police, 
who obviously did not share Lord Blatchington’s view 
of his suggestion, had thought it worth while to make 
any examination. And as he was standing just by the 
library window while indulging i in these reflections, and 
as there was still no sign of lunch, it is not surprising 
that he decided to examine for himself. 

He thought the position out, The flags of the terrace 
would obviously not show any footprints at all, and 
though the cropped grass of the little lawn might dis- 
close traces to the eyes of an experienced detective, 
Dick was very sure that his own would not be able to 
detect them. The sandy surface of the drive would be 
a good medium, but Dick had looked at it earlier in the 
day, and seen it covered with footprints around the 
tracks of the car. No, the most likely place to start 
would be the little path at the far end of the library, 
which led straight into a shrubbery, especially as it 
would be the most natural way of escape for any one 
who wished to conceal his presence. 

Of course, Dick realised, even if the theory were true, 
many things remained unexplained—how the murderers 
got in, for example, whether Treadgold himself let them 
in, and, if so, why. Also the motive for the crime. No 
matter; first investigate the possibilities, and there 
would then be plenty of time to consider the motive. 
“I’m following friend Peascod’s methods,” chuckled 
Dick to himself as he passed along the terrace. 

As he reached the little path a thought struck him! 
This would be the way by which Treadgold himself 
returned from the Coppice House to pay that second 
visit which had ended in his death. If, therefore, only 
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one set of the tracks were found, they must be assumed 
to be the financier’s own, in the absence of further 
evidence. “For I don’t suppose Peascod would lend 
me Treadgold’s boots,” thought Dick. He prepared for 
a careful differentiation of tracks. 

But no skilled tracking was needful. The little path 
provided a perfect surface for the investigator. It was 
not gravelled, and as it was heavily overshadowed with 
trees, the morning’s sun had not dried the dampness 
which the rain of two days back had left. Dick’s own 
feet made prints which would have gladdened the heart 
of any detective. But of others, murderers or passing 
travellers, there was not a sign; nor, though Dick 
examined with some care, could he find any traces of 
passage through the bushes on either side. He emerged 
in some perplexity. Not only had no murderers fled 
down that path; it appeared that Treadgold himself 
had not come back by it. ‘Did he come by the 
road? ”’ Dick thought. “ But that would be crazy, 
without his car.” 

A light tread roused him. Wicks Ellis was coming 
along the terrace to the library windows. ‘‘ Why can’t 
he leave the place alone,” Dick thought with unjust 
ferocity. “I'll bet he knows more about the thing than 
he’s told anybody.” And, acting upon the spur of his 
earliest suspicions, he decided to “have a shot at the 
Yank.” 

“Did you know Treadgold, Mr. Ellis?” he asked 
politely. 

The American looked sharply at him. ‘ We had 
met,” he said. 

“ Did you share the common view of him ?” 

“« De mortuis,” said Mr. Ellis. 

“They say he wanted to buy the Blatchington 
Rubies.” : 

se May be.”’ 
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“By the way,” said Dick, “ were you able to help 
the inspector at all?” 

ce No. 2 

“ He must have found you a hard man to pump.” 

“ Sir, where the British professional has failed, is the 
British amateur likely to succeed ? ” 

“T beg your pardon ? ”’ said Dick. | 

“Sir,” said the American, “‘ we understand one 
another.” And he walked off.’ | 

Dick felt he had got distinctly the worse of this inter- 
change. And yet had he? Ellis’s manner when he 
knew he was being pumped was so completely unlike 
his usual garrulity as to suggest that the latter might 
be assumed. Who was Wicks Ellis? It was Rawson 
who had introduced him to the Towers. Where had 
Rawson picked him up ? 

At long last, a bell rang from somewhere inside the 
‘house, and Dick, going to wash his hands, opportunely 
ran into Rawson. “I’ve been talking to Mr. Ellis,” he 
said. ‘“‘ Remarkableman. Ishean old friend of yours? ”” 

“No,” said Rawson. ‘“‘ Not very.” 

ha was wondering what part of the States he came 
from.” 

“Don’t know. Better ask him,” Rawson grunted.. 

“Has he been in England long? Does he live here ? ”” 

“ Sometimes.” 

‘“‘ He says he knew Treadgold.” } 

“Ont” | 

“ T was asking him what he thought of the rubies.” } 

“T say, isn’t that the second bell? Better be going,’” 
said Rawson. ; 

‘“T don’t seem to have the art of pumping peopl 
properly,” said Dick to himself, as Rawson rapidl 
departed. Almost immediately the second bell did ring 
and he went in search of lunch. 


i 
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XVIIT 


THEY made a dismal party at lunch. There was of 
course no sign of Vernon’s return; and Miss Winter 
had retired to bed, finding life too much for her under 
the trying conditions. No one, except Mr. Ellis, seemed 
to have anything to say ; and even his eloquence flagged 
at times. 

“Murders do break up a house-party,” said Mrs. 
Rivers plaintively, as they left the table. “It doesn’t 
seem worth one’s while to try and do anything pleasant.” 

“I don’t see why one shouldn’t,’’ said Martin Temple. 
“Come on, Hermione. We'll have some tennis.” 

The secretary’s suggestion was made so roughly and 
with so little air of enjoyment that Dick hardly expected 
it to be welcomed; but he was somewhat surprised 
when Hermione answered, very clearly and distinctly, 
“No, thank you, Martin. I’ve promised to take Mr. 
Prescot for a walk,” at the same time throwing a quick 
glance at Dick which he would have been dense indeed 
to have misinterpreted. If looks made a murderer, 
Martin Temple would have qualified for the hangman 
during the next few minutes. 
~.“ You don’t like Mr. Temple?” Dick hazarded as he 
and Hermione started across the garden. So much en- 
lightenment he thought he deserved, after his treatment 
at Everard’s hands. 

“Well, no,” Hermione said, looking rather confused. 
“ But—I don’t think you ought to take much notice 
of what I think. I mean, I’m not a fair witness. You 
see, Mr. Prescot, Martin wants to marry me, and I knew 
he wanted either to talk about that or about what 
happened last night. And I didn’t want to talk about 


Tor 


rs 
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either. That’s why I said I was going out with you. I 
hope you didn’t mind.” 


“T’m delighted,’ Dick said, truly enough. “ Then 


you don’t want to marry him ? ” 
“Of course not!’’ Hermione said. “Why... 


I thought you knew. Oh, Mr. Prescot !”’ she cried with — 


a confidingness which Dick found wholly delightful, 


“why doesn’t he come back ? Do you think the police — 


have caught him? I oughtn’t ever to have made him go.” 

“‘T’m sure they haven’t,” said Dick, with a confidence 
mostly assumed. ‘“‘ Peascod would have taken jolly 
good care to let us know if he had. Besides, he hasn’t 
had time to get back yet. I expect he'll be here in an 
hour or so, and Mr. Wilson with him.” 

“Oh, I hope Mr. Wilson’s as clever as they say,” 
breathed Hermione. 


“So do I,” said Dick. ‘“‘ But, Miss Orpington, I do 


think that, if he’s to help Roberts, he ought to have 
every chance. Nothing ought to be kept back from 
him. You know what I mean,” he added, looking 
into her face. 

“ Of course I do, and I’m going to tell him every 


single thing. Everard may say what he likes; it was 


all Cynthia’s own fault, and anyway, telling a private 
detective’s not like telling a policeman,” said Hermione 
decisively. 

“I’m very glad to hear it,” said Dick. ‘‘ The sooner 
that load is off our shoulders the better. We've made 
a pretty mess of it so far. And I believe Lord Blatching- 
ton knows all about it already. Do you think Lady 
Blatchington can have owned up to him ? ” 

““No, I know she hasn’t.”’ 

“Then how much does he know, and how does he 
know it ?”’ 

Hermione shook her head. ‘‘ He can’t know,” she 
said. ‘‘ Who could have told him?” 
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“All the same, he knows something. And, really, 
he has behaved very oddly. Why was he so against 
your sending for Wilson? And how did he come to go 
bathing this morning in his dress-clothes ? ”’ 

“ Tn his dress-clothes ? What are you talking about ?”’ 

Dick told her, and began to relieve his own mind of 
a few of the suspicions against Lord Blatchington which 
had been crowding into it. He was so intent on his 
own views that he failed to notice Hermione’s growing 
restlessness, until she indignantly interrupted him. 

“Are you meaning to accuse Lord Blatchington of 
murder, Mr. Prescot ? ”’ 

“No, not exactly,” answered Dick, mildly surprised 
at her tone. “ But you must admit it looks——’” 

“Tt looks! What does it matter how it looks? I 
do think you are the most horrible lot of people I ever 
saw! There’s the inspector trying to hang Vernon, 
and now you come along and want to hang Lord Blatch- 
ington. What had that disgusting old moneylender to do 
with you, that you want to go about hanging somebody 
for killing him? I suppose you'll want to hang poor 
Martin next, because I said I didn’t like him. I wish 
to goodness I’d never told you! No, I’m not coming 
any farther; I’m going to wait till Vernon comes.” 
And, before Dick could do anything to explain or 
apologise, Hermione had turned and literally run from 
him into the shelter of the trees. Had he not believed 
her to be on the verge of tears, Dick might have pursued 
her ; asit was, he waited a few minutes to see if she would 
return, and then philosophically decided that, having 
set out for a walk, he might as well take one and see 
whether it would clear his thoughts. The park was big 
enough to afford him a very fair constitutional without 
breaking his parole. 

“Hang it, I shouldn’t wonder if it was old Blatch- 
ington,” he said obstinately to himself as he set off. 


/ 
XIX | 


On his return he found the Chrysler standing at the 
door. Bellamy was in the hall. 

“Ts Mr. Roberts back ? ”’ Dick asked. 

“Yes, sir, with the other gentleman.” 

“ Wilson ?.”” 

“Yes, sir, I believe so. He is in the library.” 

““Where’s Mr. Roberts ? ” 

“T think, sir, he is with Miss Orpington.” 

“‘ And Peascod ? ”’ 

“Tam not sure, sir. He went over to Mr. Treadgold’s 
own house ; but I think he has returned.” 

Dick went slowly in the direction of the library. In 
the lounge on which it opened he found his aunt. She 
took possession of him at once. “ You naughty boy,” 
she said. “I’ve been looking for you all the afternoon. 
Now we must have a little talk.” | 

With a shock of surprise, Dick realised that less than 
twenty-four hours had passed since he had first met 
Wicks Ellis, and that his aunt was still hoping to turn 
him into that gentleman’s model secretary. So much 
had happened since then, including his own suspicions 
of Ellis and singularly unsuccessful efforts to pump him, 
that he was conscious of a quite unjust feeling of irritation 
against his aunt for raising the subject. Surely she 
must see that it was almost indecent to ask him to be- 
come the secretary of a man who might be a murderer. 
But he managed to laugh lightly in reply to her opening. 

“You can take it from me at once,” he said. ‘I 
won’t be Mr. Ellis’s secretary. Not if it was ever 


” 


so. 
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| “Vou bad boy. So you’ve guessed my little plan. 

He has simply heaps of money, and he hasn’t an idea 

how to spend it,” 

“Far be it from me to teach him. I should murder 
that man if I lived with him a week.” 

“ Dick, how can you say such things! With THAT 
in the house!” Mrs. Rivers waved a hand in the direc- 
tion of the library. ‘I’m sure Mr. Ellis is a most well- 
meaning man,” 

“A most gratifying testimonial, madam,” said Wicks 
Ellis himself, appearing suddenly round the corner of 
the stairs. “It is an honour to have my virtues so 
proclaimed from the house-tops.”’ 

“IT was just telling my nephew he ought to consult 
you.” 

_ “Delighted, Mrs, Rivers. Mr. Prescot did me the 
honour of putting me a few questions a while back. 
But I am entirely at his service.” 

Dick felt a savage desire to kick the American; but 
he only said, “I shouldn’t think of troubling you with 
my poor affairs.” 

“J am sure,” said the other gravely, “‘ our sentiments 
are entirely mutual.” And he passed downstairs. 

“Snubbed again!” said Dick. “That damned 
American is no fool, either.” 

The library door opened. Framed in the opening 
stood a tall, dark man of middle age. 

“ My name is Wilson,” he said. He looked Dick up 
and down. ‘“ You are Mr. Prescot, are you not?” 

“Oh, Mr. Wilson,” said Mrs. Rivers, all in a breath, 
“I’m so pleased to meet you. How wonderful you 
detectives are! However did you know who Dick was, 
when I declare you’ve never seen him before ? ”’ 

“Perfectly simple, madam. I knew just as I know 
your name is Rivers. I came down in the car with Mr. 
Roberts. He is a good observer, I find, and I made 
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him give me a particular description of every one in 
the house. So now all my glory is gone, is it not?” 

“Oh, not at all, Mr. Wilson. I think it simply mar- 
vellous of you. I shall enjoy watching ii at work 
above everything.” 

“T shall give you as little chance as I can,” said 
Wilson, smiling. ‘‘ One of my eccentricities is to prefer 
not being watched when I am at work. We detectives 
have a right to our little ways, haven’t we?” 

“Of course, Mr. Wilson. I wouldn’t dream of doing 
anything you would not like. Come away, Dick, you 
naughty boy, and leave Mr. Wilson in peace.” 

“ But, with your leave, I very much want to ask 
Mr. Prescot a few questions. Will you spare him to 
me awhile ? ” 

Mrs. Rivers sailed away, perfectly conciliated, and 
professing her eagerness to be of all possible help. Wilson, 
with a smile to Dick, said, “‘ Now to business,” and led 
the way into the library. 


XxX 


WHEN Hermione swept magnificently from the conser- 
vatory, with Vernon at her heels, her mind was quite 
made up. She was in what Everard called her “ high 
and mighty ’’ mood, and woe betide the man or woman 
who dared to say her nay. At such times, difficulties 
had no existence for her ; she expected men and things 
to do her will as a matter of course. Young Vernon, 
even if he had not been in love with her, would have 
been at the mercy of her vehemence. As it was, she had 
him doubly bound. 

“T never saw such a hopeless lot,’’ she said, walking 
Vernon rapidly along the terrace. ‘“‘ Now, Vernon, 
there’s no time to be lost. We've got to do something 

before that fool of a policeman gets hold of you. Do 
you know any good detectives ? ”’ 

“You're not really going to send for one? ’”’ Vernon 
gasped, 

“Of course Iam. Only I don’t know any.” 

“ But whatever will Lord Blatchington say ?”’ : 

“Lord Blatchington may say what he likes. If he 
chooses to behave like a pig he must take the conse- 
quences. Come on. Do you know of a thoroughly good 
detective ? ”’ 

““There’s Wilson,’ said Vernon hesitatingly. 

“ Who’s Wilson ? ”’ 

“ He’s a friend of my sister’s—Delia’s, you know.” 

“Ts he good ? ” 

“T should jolly well think he was. He’s the best- 
known detective in England.” 

“ Then we must get him. Where does he live ?” 

“ He’s got an office in Charing Cross.” 

Io9- 
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“You must go up at once and bring him back,” 

“ But ”—Vernon was obviously taken aback—“ sup- 
pose he won’t come.” 

“ Of course he will. Isn’t it his job? Anyway, you 
must make him.” 

“ But—he might be out, or—anything. Couldn’t we 
phone ?” 

“Stupid! ’’ said Hermione. “If he’s out he won’t 
be any more in if we phone. And you know one can’t 
explain anything over the phone. Do stop wasting 
time, Vernon. I’d go myself, only you know I simply 
can’t drive for toffee. You must go, and be quick 
about it.” 

“T can’t go,” Vernon almost wailed. “ The inspector 
said I wasn’t to leave the house.” 

“The inspector! Who cares for the inspector ? 
Some one must go, and there’s no one but you.” 

“ Prescot would go, I believe,’”’ said Vernon. _ 

“JT don’t. Mr. Prescot’s just the sort of man who 
would think it his duty to ask the inspector first. And 
then of course he wouldn’t let him. Oh, Vernon, don’t 
be so silly. Any one would think you wanted to be 
arrested! You must go. Take the Chrysler; it’s much 
the fastest. And drive like hell. And don’t you dare 
come back without him.’’ As she spoke, Hermione 
pressed the front-door bell vigorously. A footman 
appeared. ‘‘ The Chrysler, at once, please, Hicks,” 
she said. 

“TI beg your pardon, miss. Are those his lordship’s 
orders?’ asked Bellamy, suddenly appearing behind 
the footman. 

“‘ Of course,’ said Hermione in her haughtiest tone. 
“Didn’t you hear what I said, Hicks? Don’t waste 
time.” 

“T beg your pardon, miss, but the inspector should 
be informed if anybody is thinking of going away,” 
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said Bellamy firmly. “‘ He gave strict orders no one 
_ was to leave the house.’’ He looked sympathetically, 
if, indeed, his face was capable of expression, at the 
young man. 

On the verge of an explosion, Hermione controlled 
herself. ‘‘ Very well,’’ she said icily. “ As you please. 
Come on, Vernon.” 

“ We'll get it out ourselves,’”’ she said, as soon as they 
were a few yards from the door. ‘‘ Never mind your 
hat. Wecan’t wait. I know Bellamy. He'll go straight 
to the inspector, and then we’ll be stopped. Come on.” 
And she led the way to the garage, Vernon still bleating 
faint protests in the rear. 

The inspector’s small car stood in the yard. In the 
garage were several cars, and there was no one about. 
Hermione looked critically at the police car. “ That’s 
no good to us—or to them,” she said. “ The Chrysler’s 
heaps faster. There’s no risk of old Peascod catching 
you, that’s one thing. Here. Load up some petrol.” 

“« Really,” said Vernon, “I don’t think——” 

‘« Shut up,” said Hermione, ‘‘ and be quick, or they'll 
catch us.” 

Sorely against his judgment, Vernon found himself, a 
minute or so later, backing the car out of the garage 
into the yard. He was not sure whether he was on his 
head or his heels; but he was all ready to start. 

“ Don’t go the straight road,” said Hermione. ‘‘ They 
may phone or stop you. Go some round-about way or 
other. You'll know.” 

By this time, Vernon’s excitement was gaining on his 
scruples. ‘‘ Really, Hermione,” he said, “ you’re a holy 
terror. But it is rather a lark. Now wish me luck.” 

“ Good-bye, and good luck,” said Hermione. “ You'll 
do it. . . . Oh, get off with you!” 

Bellamy had not quite deserved the character given 
him by Hermione. He had not gone to the inspector, 
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but, as we know, to Lord Blatchington; and to this 


forbearance Vernon owed the fact that when he reached 


the lodge gates the policeman on duty was not expecting 
him, and was too late to stop him getting through. 


Lord Blatchington, however, and his secretary had © 


both run with all speed to the garage, and the sight 
which met Vernon’s parting glance was that of his uncle 
all but shaking a fist in his fiancée’s face. He made the 
only possible response. He stepped on the accelerator. 


| 
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FOLLOWING a devious route, in accordance with Her- 
mione’s advice, Vernon arrived a little after half-past 
two outside ex-superintendent Wilson’s office in Charing 
Cross. He had exceeded the speed limit outrageously ; 


but he had been lucky enough not to run into anything 


nor to fall foul of the police. Nor had he seen any sign 
that he was being pursued. For most of the way he 
had been too preoccupied with his driving to do much 
thinking; but, as he drew nearer his destination, the 
difficulties of his mission began more plainly to confront 
him. He had come to demand—for Hermione would 
certainly not be satisfied with a mere request—that 
the most famous detective in England should take up, 
at a moment’s notice, the task of getting him acquitted 
of a charge of murder. If Wilson agreed it was far from 
clear how he was to be paid ; for Vernon had no money 
of his own, and Lord Blatchington could hardly be 
expected to foot the bill. Moreover, he might be away 
—at moments Vernon more than half hoped he would 
be—or engaged on an important case he could not leave. 
Vernon might have turned tail without daring to ask 
Wilson ; but that would involve facing Hermione on 
his return. Far better a contemptuous refusal from 
Wilson than a contemptuous dismissal from Hermione. 
For, as the reader must have gathered for himself by 
now, Vernon was very much in love. 

He left his car below and entered Wilson’s offices. 
Full of his own thoughts, he did not notice a lounger 
standing at the corner, who watched him with idle 
interest as he got out of the car and walked in at the 
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entrance. After seeing him safely in, the watcher 
signalled to somebody on the pavement, and set off at 
a sharp pace towards Whitehall. 

Wilson’s office was on the third floor. A clerk sat at 
table, busy over a pile of papers. Vernon asked if Mr. 
Wilson could see him, and gave his name. The clerk 


asked his business. ‘‘ Er—the murder of Mr. Tread- | 


gold,” said Vernon. ; 

“J will inquire,” said the clerk. So Wilson was in. 
He must beard the lion! 

The clerk returned. ‘‘ Mr. Wilson will be free in a 
few minutes,” he said, and asked Vernon to sit down 
and wait. 

Vernon spent a bad ten minutes waiting. The clerk, 
he fancied, had a most supercilious air. The room felt 
hot and stuffy, though the windows were wide open. 
And Vernon could not sit still. He got up from his 
chair, and began to stare out of the window. 

Across the street a poster caught his eye. ‘‘ Murder 
of Well-Known Financier.’’ Beside it was another. 
“Well-Known Financier Murdered.” So Treadgold’s 
death was in the papers already. And perhaps he him- 
self was already being exhibited to the public as the 
suspected murderer of his late employer. The papers, 
he noted, were being eagerly bought. He could see the 
purchasers hastening to devour the latest journalistic 
sensation. 

A door opened behind him. “ Hallo!” said a sur- 
vrised voice. “I had no idea it was you. I thought 
you were old Roberts from the Yard. Come in, my 
boy. How’s your sister ? ”’ 

Vernon followed the great detective into his sanctum, 
and fidgeted uneasily, wondering how on earth to begin. 
“* She’s quite well,’ he said. 

“‘ Sit down there,” said Wilson, pointing to an arm- 
chair. He sat down himself at his desk. On it Vernon 
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could see a newspaper lying open. Wilson followed the . 
direction of his glance. 

“T was just reading about this Treadgold affair,” he 
said. “‘I thought some one would murder that fellow 
one day. But—what have you got to do with it? 
_ Jevons said you’d come to me about the murder.” 

“So I have,” said Vernon. “ I’ve come straight from 
Blatchington Towers. My car’s outside. At least—it’s 
Lord Blatchington’s car really: iif 

“How do you come in?” Wilson asked. ‘‘ Did you 
know Treadgold ? ” 

“I was his secretary.” 

“Oh!” said Wilson. He looked again at the paper. 
“‘ Then is it you they mean?” He read from it. “ ‘ The 
behaviour of the dead man’s secretary at once attracted 
the attention of the police.’ H’m! ‘An arrest is 
believed to be impending. H’m! Whoever has the 
case in charge believes in informing the world, doesn’t 
he? They give the name as Robertson, though.” 

Vernon went very red. “ Yes, that must be about 
me,” he said. “‘ But I’ve not seen the paper.” 

“Not much in it,” Wilson said. ‘“ But, my dear 
young man, if that is about you, how the devil do you 
come to be here ? ” 

“ As a matter of fact,” said Vernon, “ I—ran away— 
to fetch you. Of course I must go back at once.” 

Wilson looked up at him sharply. ‘‘ You want me 
to take up the case?” he said. “ Are you acting on 
your own? What about your people ? ” 

“T haven’t any,” said Vernon, “except my sister. 
Of course there is Lord Blatchington.”’ 

“ Did he send you to me?” said Wilson. 

*Well—not exactly,” said Vernon. “In fact,” she 
blurted out, “I don’t think he wanted me to come.’ 

“Oh!” said Wilson, again looking at him Sharply. 
“So you're asking me on your-own, are you?” 
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“More or less, I suppose I am. Only it was really 
Miss Orpington’s idea.” 

“Who is Miss Orpington ? I don’t see her name in 
the paper.” 

“Oh, she’s staying at the Towers, and she’s a great 
friend of mine, and of course of Lady Blatchington’s, 


At least, she’s more of a friend of the Everard Blatch- — 


ingtons. She said I must get you to come. In fact she 

bundled me off to town so that I—so that I’m here.” 
Vernon’s manner in explaining who Hermione was 

seemed to amuse Wilson highly. “‘ So Miss Orpington 


positively commands me to come,” he said, laughing, 


“and you are her messenger.” 
“Of course,’ said Vernon, more confused than ever 
now that he was conscious of being laughed at, ‘‘ I know 


it’s an awful lot to ask. But, really, it’s pretty serious _ 


for me. You see, I arrived in the middle of the night, 
and I left some papers lying about, and the inspector 
chap seems to have jumped to the conclusion that I 
killed the old blighter, and of course it’s all nonsense, 
but——”’ 

“So you thought you would make matters better by 
running away.’ 

“Don’t laugh at me, Mr. Wilson. I told Herm— 
Miss Orpington, I ought not to go. But she made me. 
And I don’t know what I shall say to her if you won’t 
come.” 

“‘ Miss Orpington seems to be a masterful young lady. 
How about Lord Blatchington? Does he know you 
have come up to see me?” 

“Oh, yes. He knows,’ said Vernon uneasily. 

“But does not approve. I see. Do you know 
why ?” 

“He said it wasn’t necessary. He seemed to think 
Peascod would clear it up all right.” 

“Qh, it’s old Peascod, is it? He’s not at all a bad 
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sort. It wasn’t like him to put that stuff in the paper. 
He used to be a competent fellow.” 

“But he thinks I did it,’’ said Vernon. 

“My dear young man, even if you didn’t, that’s not 
a sign of imbecility. This paper hints that appearances 
are a good deal ag gainst you.’ 

“So they are,” said Vernon ruefully. “ But Lord 
Blatchington——” 

“ Doesn’t take it so seriously, eh? And of course 
he may be right. One doesn’t know, you see, exactly 
what Peascod has in his mind. It’ll be rather awkward, 
won't it, if I come into Lord Blatchington’s house 
without his consent ? ” 

“I suppose you could come to look after me, couldn’t 
you? Couldn’t I retain you, or whatever the proper 
word is? I haven’t much money, I’m afraid, but 

“Oh, we'll see about that. But, in any case, I can’t 
tell you anything till I know more about it. These 
newspaper reports are not much use. Just give me an 
outline. The details can come later.” 

While Vernon told his story, Wilson sat in the attitude 
familiar to all who knew him at work, his legs stretched 
out straight before him, and his elbows leaning on the 
table with the tips of his fingers just touching, now with 
his eyes closed and now darting a keen glance at his : 
interlocutor, Vernon felt that he was making an awful 
muddle of the story, and again and again Wilson pulled 
him up with a searching question. Great was his 
surprise when, at the end, the detective complimented 
him on the way he had given his account of the affair. 

“T thought I was making a hopeless tangle of it,” 
he said. 

“Tt is a bit of a tangle, isn’t it? ’’ Wilson said. ‘I 
think ‘ tangle’ is about the right word. What I meant 
was that you had told the story well just because you 
had not arranged it in any dramatic form. If you had, 
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it’s ten to one you would have distorted it at some point, © 


As it is, ’'ve got the impression, and I can arrange it 


for myself.” 

“Does that mean you are really going to take it 
on?” 

“As a matter of fact,’’ said Wilson, “it does. I was 


just promising myself a holiday, for I only finished a 
big thing yesterday, and I could have done with a rest. — 
But needs must when the devil drives. And your prob- | 


lem attracts me a good deal. It isn’t only that I shall | 


be pleased to help you, if I can, though that’s true — 


enough. I have a reason for being interested.” 
“ And you can see your way to solving it already >?” 
said Vernon eagerly. 


“No, no. Not so fast. But I can see a glimmer of . 


light, I think. I need a lot more facts first, though. gt 
““T say, it’s really most awfully good of you.’ 


“My dear boy, I’m doing it to please myself. And ! 
it happens to suit me nicely. By the way, there’s one > 
other thing you can probably tell me. Where does ~ 


Lord Blatchington keep the Blatchington Rubies ? ” 
“ The rubies! You've heard of them ? ”’ 
“‘ Every one has.” 


“ Cynthia—that’s Lady Blatchington—has them. 


She often wears them.” 

“They are at Blatchington Towers now, are 
they?” 

“Yes. Mr. Prescot said she was wearing them last 
night.” 
Wilson nodded as if satisfied. ‘‘ You were Tread- 
gold’s secretary,” he asked. ‘‘ How did you come to 
go to him?” 


him.” 
“ What was your work for him?” 
“I was only his private secretary. I didn’t deal at 


“It was through Lady Blatchington. She knew 
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/all with his business affairs. In fact, I had really rather 
little to do.” 

| “ How did you get on with him ?’ 

| “ Of course I didn’t like him. seay did. But he 
wasn’t really unpleasant to me.’ 

“What made you take the a ae 

_ “T had to earn my living somehow. And Lord 
Blatchington wanted to shove me into the Diplomatic 
Service, and I didn’t want to go. So, when Cynthia 
got me this offer——” 
_ “What sort of things did you do for Treadgold ? 
Did he ever ask you to do anything you objected to 
doing 7 ? You see, I know a good bit about the sort of 
man Treadgold was.’ 

“ Well, yes. I think he wanted me to introduce him 
more to my friends—to people he wanted to know. 
Society people, I mean. There wasn’t anything really 
wrong in it, you know. But it was just the way he used 
to suggest it put one’s back up rather. You wondered 
all the time what he wanted to know them for. And he 
was such a bounder.”’ 

“ Nothing beyond that ? ” 

“ No—at least only about the rubies. But I don’t 
suppose that’s important.” 

“It is the most important thing of all. What about 
the rubies ? ” 

Vernon hesitated. ‘‘ He was always on at me just 
lately to get Lady Blatchington to sell him the rubies. 
He said I could wangle her; but of course I wouldn’t 
—not that I could have.” 

“T see,’ said Wilson. ‘‘ Well, where’s that car of 
yours? We’d better be going.” 


| 
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As they rose, there was a knock at the door, and the - 
clerk from the outer office came in. He said a few words | 
in a low tone to Wilson, who frowned and nodded. 
“ Of course,” he said. ‘‘ Let them in, Jevons. They’ve - 
come for you, Roberts,” he added to Vernon. “I 

thought they would. Probably they watched you here 
and were only waiting for the warrant. I’m still reckoned 
safe by the police—so far. Don’t look alarmed, my boy. 

I think we can manage this. Come in!” 

Two policemen entered the office. The first, a ser-— 
geant, touched his hat respectfully to Wilson. 

“Sorry to trouble you, sir,” he said, “ but have you 
a young gentleman name of Roberts here ? ” 

“Why ?” asked Wilson blandly. 

“‘ Orders, sir, sorry, sir, to arrest him and take him | 
to Lewes Gaol at once, sir. Would you be Mr. Roberts, 
sir ? ’”’ he asked Vernon. 

“Yes,” said Vernon, ‘‘my name is Roberts.’”” He > 
turned to Wilson. ‘‘ What ought I to do sir?” 

“Look here, sergeant. Mr. Roberts and I are just 
on our way to Blatchington Towers. You know me, 
and I know Inspector Peascod, who is in charge there. 
I pledge my word that Mr. Roberts will not try to run 
away. Will that do for you?” 

“Sorry, sir, very sorry. But orders is orders, sir.” 

“‘T was afraid you’d say that,” said Wilson, ‘‘and you 
are quite right. This will hang us up a few minutes, — 
Roberts,” he added. “ Just stay in the outer office with 
the sergeant while I get Scotland Yard on the phone.” 

Vernon and the policeman went into the outer office, 
where they stood stiffly gazing at each other, but saying 

Iz0 
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nothing. Across the street the newsvendor was still 
ispensing news of a probable arrest of Mr. Robertson. 
n a minute or so Wilson appeared at the door. ‘‘ Come 
in here, sergeant, will you, and speak to Scotland Yard 
a minute.” The sergeant stepped into the inner room. 
A minute later they both emerged. 

_ “So that’s all right,” said Wilson. 

“Yessir. But duty was duty.” 

| * Quite right,” said Wilson. “Come on, Roberts. 
I’ve squared it with headquarters. I’m going down to 
Sussex over that Treadgold case, Jevons. You'd better 
stop here latish. I may want you. Now, Roberts, full 
speed ahead.” 

In the car, on the way back to Blatchington Towers 
—by the main road, this time—Vernon was put through 
a further examination. Wilson insisted on driving ; for 
he said Vernon could not be an intelligent witness if 
he had to divide his mind between the case and the 
steering-wheel. Wilson apparently could divide his 
own substance without any danger of confounding his 
perceptions. His questions never ceased; as soon as 
‘Vernon had answered one, the next followed hard upon 
‘it. 


But now Wilson was concerned mainly, not with the 
circumstances of the crime—those he could study for him- 
self on the spot—but with the antecedents, characters, 
and mutual relations of every person in the house. He 
‘insisted on having every one’s personal appearance 
‘minutely described, and Vernon who was not consciously 
very observant, was surprised to find how much he ap- 
peared to have noticed about them all, when his know- 
ledge was drawn out by Wilson’s skilful questioning. 
Their characters gave him more trouble ; it was difficult 
to say what one thought about people one had known 
for years. Lord Blatchington, for instance, or Cynthia. 
How could one discuss their characters ? Or Mermione’s. 
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Impossible ; for Wilson refused to treat a carefully 
toned-down rhapsody as a description. 

The comparative strangers were far easier to-delineate. 
Wicks Ellis, for example. Vernon’s account of him 
provoked Wilson to the remark that he seemed a little 
too American to be true. And even Martin Temple. 
His bad temper, his moodiness, his way of looking one 
just foo straight in the face—‘‘ as if, you know, sir he 
was making himself do it. Not as you would, without 
bothering about it at all’’—the contrast between his 
quiet politeness and efficiency in front of Lord Blatch- 
ington and his rudeness to those he considered his 
inferiors—Vernon felt that he was painting a quite 
successful portrait of Lord Blatchington’s secretary. 
But Wilson’s reflections was that it would be necessary 
to find out why young Roberts had such a down on Mr. . 
Temple. Perhaps it might not be wholly unconnected 
with the vigorous Miss Orpington. 

Wilson made few comments on what he heard, con- 
fining himself to questions. By the time their journey 
ended, he had not only got a pretty fair idea of every 
one at the Towers, from Lord Blatchington himself to 
the footmen, but had also incidentally learnt everything 
that Vernon had to tell about the crime itself and the 
knowledge of it in the minds of the principal actors. 

At length the car swept past the lodge gates, and 
up the familiar drive. It was still less than five o’clock. 
As they drew near to the house, Hermione, who had 
evidently been watching for their approach, came 
running to meet them. Wilson pulled up the car. 

“Thank Heaven you have come !”’ she cried breath- 
lessly. ‘‘ I was dreadfully afraid that horrid policeman 
had caught you.” 

“So he did,” said Vernon gaily. “ But Mr. Wilson 
made him let me go again. Hermione, this is Mr. 
Wilson. He’s come.” 
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““T knew he would,” said Hermione. “‘ You always 
get your way, Vernon. And now everything will be 
| quite all right.” She grasped Wilson’s hand. “‘ It will, 
. won't it, Mr. Wilson ? ” 

“Your confidence is really most disarming, Miss 

Orpington,” said Wilson. ‘‘ May it be a good omen! 

| I have heard a great deal about you on the way down. 

| I understand we are all to do exactly what you tell us. 

Is that so?” 

_ Hermione laughed. “ Well, I had to be a bit high- 

_ handed,” she said. ‘ Didn’t I?” 

' “And how will Lord Blatchington be disposed to 

regard my arrival on the scene ? ” 

. “Oh, he'll be all right,” said Hermione. “I’ve 
smoothed him down. He says he wants to see you 

immediately you arrive. Shall we go to him at once ?”’ 

“Is Inspector Peascod anywhere about?’ Wilson 
asked. ‘It would really be wisest to see him first. 
You see, it’s important for me to get on the right side 
of the regular police.”’ 

“ He’s gone away,” said Hermione. “ There’s only 
a policeman here now. But he left word he would be 

back.” 
__ “ Then by all means let me go and see Lord Blatch- 
ington. Lead the way, Miss Orpington.” 

They put the car in the garage, handing it over to 
a gaping chauffeur, and went into the house together, 


XXIII 


Tue Metropolitan Police Force is directly responsible 
to the Home Secretary. It is, therefore, to put it 
mildly, an awkward situation for the head of the detec- 
tive department at Scotland Yard to catch out the Home 
Secretary in the commission of a serious crime. Those 
who remember the once-famous case of John Pasquett 
and the “death” of a certain American millionaire 
may also, if they are “‘in the know,” be aware that it 
was precisdly by this misfortune that the great official 
career of Superintendent Wilson was brought prema- 
turely to a stop. Lord Ealing—the Home Secretary in 
question—was not a man to be trifled with. Is he not 
actually the Prime Minister of Great Britain to-day? 
Wilson bowed to the inevitable. He sent in his resigna- 
tion; and it was accepted—with the usual official 
regrets. 

Wilson had not merely made himself a great name 
at Scotland Yard. His profession had become to him 
a second nature. He had no intention of giving it up, 
though he could pursue it no more as the official repre- 
sentative of the law. He took the only course open tc 
him, and became a private detective, of a very special 
sort. His great reputation enabled him from the first 
to pick and choose his clients, and he was fastidious. 
He took few cases; and to every case, chosen because 
it presented some features that made it really interesting 
to him, he gave direct and personal attention. From 
those who could afford to pay, he remorselessly exacted 
a heavy fee: but if a case attracted him he was always 
ready to take it up, even if those who came to ask his 


help could pay him little—or even nothing. 
124 
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He kept no host of salaried understrappers to go 
round and do his work for him. A single clerk—the 


| Jevons with whom the reader has already a nodding 


acquaintance—comprised the whole of his staff; but 


Wilson was well aware that it was not only his own 


abilities which enabled him to manage with so modest 
an establishment. Secrets from the public are not by 
any means always secrets from the staff; and before 
many weeks had passed since his resignation there was 
not a man at the Yard and scarcely a constable in the 
country who did not know that it was “ politics ’— 
that word loathed by all self-respecting policemen— 
which was responsible for the disappearance of the most 
popular chief the Yard had ever had. In their hearts 


|, they all—even to the man promoted to fill his shoes— 


hoped that Heaven would yet take a tardy vengeance 
on Lord Ealing and send back the lost leader; in the 


_ meantime, if he wanted help, information, privileges, 


he was safe to get them for the asking, and he had never 
yet abused his position. He was not an outsider; he 
was still, to all intents and purposes, “one of the 


| Force’’; and when an officer jealous for that Force’s 


reputation read in his newspaper that Mr. Henry Wilson 
had once again solved a case which had completely 


i baffled every one else, he merely looked upon it as 
_ another feather in the Force’s cap. 


And certainly Wilson’s new work soon brought him 


| far more public kudos than he could ever have gained 
at Scotland Yard. For the official detective works 


screened from the common eye ; and, so far as the public 
is concerned, his greatest triumphs are often triumphs 
of anonymity. With the private detective it is other- 
wise. Even if he does not court publicity—and Wilson 


' did not—his name is apt to get into the papers; anda 


sensation-loving public comes to lay the odds on him 
as it does on the favourite’s chances for the Derby, or 
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Hobbs’s tenth century of the season. Clients throng 
round him, beseeching him to take their cases in hand. 

So Wilson, despite his fastidiousness, had a busy 
time. On the afternoon when Vernon Roberts came to 
plead for his help, he had just dismissed two applicants 
on the ground that he was fully engaged. He had 
brought a big case to a successful conclusion only the 
day before, and had promised his wife to take a few 
days’ well-earned holiday before he would even consider 
any fresh request for his services. Yet Vernon had not 
found him hard to persuade—far from it. Wilson had 
taken on the Treadgold murder with hardly a moment’s 
hesitation. And there was a reason for it, as there was 
a reason for his deep engrossment, before Vernon arrived, 
in the newspaper account of the crime. 

The fact was that Wilson already knew a good deal 
about Horace Treadgold. For some time he had been 
keeping an eye on the fellow. Treadgold had first 
become known to him while he was still at the Yard, 
as one of the tribe suspected of making a bit out of both 
sides during the war. Nothing had ever been proved 
against him, and no action had been taken by the 
authorities. But he had been carefully watched, and 
Wilson had received, from time to time, reports of his 
activities. These had verged often on the disreputable, - 
though Treadgold had never been caught stepping quite 
over the fine edge of legality. But in the way of busi- 
ness that nearly touched the limit, nothing had come 
amiss to him. He had formed shady companies and 
unloaded them at a profit on the unwary investor. He 
had been involved in several rather unsavoury scandals 
connected with war contracts; but he had always. 
managed just to keep out of trouble. And, after the 
war, there had been that African business—so far ' 
Treadgold’s biggest failure. He had formed the African | 
Trading and Exploration Company with a great flourish 
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of trumpets, boasting of valuable contracts in the Congo. 
- But the contracts had never materialised; and the 
_ Company had narrowly escaped the Official Receiver 
more than once, and was still reported as tottering on 
_ the brink of the abyss. 

_ That, as far as Wilson knew it, was Treadgold’s public 
career. But he knew too that in private the financier 
pursued a far blacker profession than that of the fraudu- 
lent company promoter. He remembered well how, 
about six months ago, he had received a tearful visit 
from Lady Pondersham. It had been a very ordinary 
case of blackmail—some old letters which had somehow 
fallen into Treadgold’s hands. The usual threats of 
disclosure had followed ; and Lady Pondersham, like a 
fool, had paid up. At length, driven by Treadgold’s 
growing extortions, she had come to Wilson and en- 
treated him to get her letters back. He had advised 
her at once to tell Lord Pondersham the whole story, 
and to threaten Treadgold with exposure unless he 
surrendered the letters. She had been afraid, and had 
refused ; and Wilson had then firmly declined to take 
up the case. But he had remembered the incident, and 
had hoped that some time his chance would come to 
deal with this blackmailing scoundrel. 

And now the fellow was dead, and gone to his account, 
_ Well, well, one must never be surprised to hear that a 
_ blackmailer had come to a sudden end. Sooner or later 
one of his victims would be likely to take the short and 
violent way out of affliction. Blackmail! That would 
probably prove to be the explanation of the murder. 
A foul crime, deserving a strong retribution. 

Even while he was pumping Vernon dry with his 
questions, Wilson found time to think. He had heard 
of Lord Blatchington too. Had he not been Governor 
somewhere? Yes. Lord Blatchington, Vernon told 
him, had been Governor-General of Malaria, in Cent:a! 
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Africa. The very place where Treadgold’s company 
carried on its nefarious operations! Perhaps it was not 
blackmail after all. Plenty of delicate situations might 
arise where a Governor-General found a man like Horace 
Treadgold operating in his domain. But then there 
was Lady Blatchington, formerly Cynthia Marvell—a 
revue actress of wide and unfastidious acquaintance. 
She gave more colour to the blackmail hypothesis. 
Wilson remembered seeing her in The Gay Young Things. 
A fool of a woman, he thought ; but she could act. He 
could recall her face and bearing quite plainly. 

And—the rubies! Treadgold had wanted the Blatch- 
ington Rubies. He had wanted, Vernon said, to buy ; 
but, if he could not buy, might he not have—— 
“Stop!’’ Wilson said, to his racing thoughts. ‘ Too 
many theories, and far too little fact.” 


XXIV 


_ Lorp BLATCHINGTON was sitting alone in his study 
_ when Hermione led Wilson and Vernon down the corri- 
dor and knocked at the door. 

“ Come in,” said a gruff voice. 

“T’ve brought Mr. Wilson,’”’ said Hermione. ‘“ He’s 
just come. Now remember, you promised to be nice.” 

Lord Blatchington looked at Wilson, and then at 
Hermione. He rose from his seat and held out his 
hand. ‘‘ How d’ye do?” he said. 

Wilson took his hand. ‘I hope, my lord,’’ he said, 
you will not resent my intrusion.” 

“Not at all,” said Lord Blatchington hurriedly. 
“Not at all. Talk about that ina moment.” He turned 
to the others. “‘ Here, you two,” he said. “ Get away 
and make eyes at each other somewhere else. I want 
to talk to Mr. Wilson.” 

“* But we want to hear,” said Hermione. ‘‘ Mr. Wilson, 
mayn’t we stop?” 

Lord Blatchington made an angry noise. ‘“‘ Get out 
with you,” he said. “Can’t talk business with little 
girls about.” 

Hermione looked as if she felt like retorting in kind. 
Then she shrugged her shoulders. “Come away, 
Vernon,” she said. ‘“‘ If Lord Blatchington chooses to be 
insulting—— Good-bye, Mr. Wilson. We shall see you 
later, I suppose.”’ Positively pushing Vernon before her, 
she slammed the door. 

Lord Blatchington laughed. ‘“‘ Have to teach the 
minx her place,’ he said. ‘“ Well, Mr. Wilson, sit down. 
For whom are you acting here?” 


“For Mr. Roberts, I suppose,” said Wilson, feeling 
= Ee’) 
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that he had received an unexpected welcome, and not 
knowing yet quite what to make of it. 

“For me as well, I hope,” said Lord Blatchington. 
“Young Roberts hasn’t a penny of his own, and, as I 
shall have to pay the bill, I may as well have my share 
of the responsibliity. Is that understood ? ” 

Wilson took a good look at the speaker before reply- 
ing. There was nothing sinister in Lord Blatchington’s - 
face, though it could not have been called beautiful. 
At the moment, in fact, it might have been described 
as ‘‘ wreathed in smiles.” But a steady unsmiling eye 
had fixed Wilson’s while its owner made his suggestion, 
and Wilson was quite sure it had not been made idly. | 
Remembering his cogitations in the car, he decided not 
to be drawn. 

“Tt is understood, my lord,” he said, “ that I am here 
to get at the truth. I came at Mr. Roberts’s request ; 
but if, as I suppose, you are equally anxious that the 
truth should be discovered, no difficulty seems to arise. 
But, you understand, it is the truth that I am after. 
Even if, as I do not believe, the truth made against Mr. 
Roberts’s interest, that would not alter my position.” 

“Quite so. Of course,’ said Lord Blatchington. 
‘But, as I understand it, what you have been asked 
down here for is to find out whether or not young 
Vernon did commit the murder. If you can prove he 
didn’t, that’s that. What I mean to say is—neither I 
nor Vernon have any interest in finding this fellow 
Treadgold’s murderer as such. That’s the police’s job, 
not mine or yours. Merely because the fellow came and 
got himself killed in my house, I’m not prepared to pay 
for doing the police’s work for them. What I want you 

o do is to concentrate on proving that Vernon Roberts 
aid not murder Treadgold. Never mind anything 
else.” 

“ Tt is often very difficult, my lord, to prove a negative, 
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_ except by proving an affirmative which makes it im- 
possible.’’ 

“Quite, quite. All I mean to say is—Don’t go out 
of your way. And, of course, for the present keep what- 
| ever you find out to yourself. I take it you will 
_ report anything you discover to me before telling the 
police.” 

_ Wilson’s voice hardened. “‘ I can give no such pledge, 
my lord. I have my duty as a citizen to con8ider.” 

“Oh, I’m not asking you for any pledge,’’ said Lord 
Blatchington. “ But, between you and me, I suppose 
there are things in any house one doesn’t want the 
police to get hold of. Not things connected with the 
murder, of course—I mean—just—well, family matters. 
I take it you will respect my—mine and Mr. Roberts’s 
confidence.” 

“ As far as I honestly can, my lord.” 

“Quite. I think you understand me. And now, I 
suppose, you want to ask me some questions. Has 
Vernon told you the facts ? ”’ 

“ Broadly ; but there are a number of points I should 
like to get clear about, and then I should like to see the 
library. I take it you raise no arcane to my going 
wherever I find necessary.” 

“None at all. And, of course, [ll answer any ques- 
tions you like to ask.” 

“First, then, tell me as nearly as you can who are 
known to have been in the library at any time last 
night, and exactly at what hours—I mean, as nearly 
as you can.” 

Lord Blatchington thought for a minute. “I under- 
stand, though I was not there, that the whole party 
was in the library from about nine o’clock last night till 

_ they went to bed.” 
“When was that ?” 
“ About a quarter to eleven.” 
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“ Did they all leave together ? ”’ 

“T understand so. Everard, who was last, says tlie 
was no one there after about ten to eleven, when he 
went up, having put out the lights. Bellamy, the | 
butler, and the other servants had already retired, with 
Lady Blatchington’s permission, after locking up the © 
house.” 

“Then from ten minutes to eleven the room was © 
empty, so ‘far as you know. Until when?” | 
“ Until I came in at about twelve-fifteen, or a little 

earlier.” 

“You came in alone ?”’ 

“Yes. Treadgold drove me in his car to a point on 
the drive just opposite the library windows, across the 
lawn. I asked him to come in fora drink; but sagt 
wouldn’t, so I came in alone,” 

“ By the window 2” 

“Yes. I hada key.” 

“Tt was locked ? ”’ 

ce Yes.”’ 

“ Were the lights on or off ? ” 

ee Off ” 


“You did—what ? ” 

“ T had a drink and ate a sandwich.” 

“ And then ? ” 

“T put out the lights and went to bed.” 

“When was that ? ” 

“ Five or ten minutes after I got in.” 

“IT see. Then from rather before twelve-thirty the 
room was again empty, as far as you know.” 

“ Yes, until young Roberts arrived.” 
| “ When was that ? ” 
' About half-past one, he tells me.’’ 

“And he was in the room for about ten minutes. 
After that, so far as you know, did any one else come 
inet 
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“ Well, Treadgold must have, and whoever murdered 
him.” 

“At what time was the body found ? ” 

“A little after seven, I believe. I first saw it at 
about seven-fifteen.”’ 

“You fell over it, I understand, and disturbed its 
position.” 

“Yes. It was right in the window.” 

Wilson changed the subject. ‘‘ When you left Tread- 
gold,” he asked, ‘‘ what did he do? ” 

“He drove on in his car. Or rather, he turned it, 
and drove back.” 

“Did you wait and see him’do so? ” 

“No. I heard the car start from the library.” 

“ How did you know he turned it ?” 

“Oh, he had to go back by the lodge. And I could 
tell by the noise it made.” 

“In the morning,” said Wilson, taking a new point, 
“ you were informed of the discovery of the body by 
Mr. Prescot, were you not ? Where was that ?”’ 

“On the terrace, just outside the library.” 

“You were up early ?”’ 

“JT had been for a bathe.” 

“Were you coming in through the library ? ” 
“Yes. I noticed the window was open, and I 
wondered why. I knew I’d locked it the night 
before ”’ 

“You did not go out through the library to your 
bathe?” 

“No, by the front door.” 

“So that you did not notice on your way down that 
the window was open?” 

“No. I didn’t go near the library.” 

“What time was it when you went to bathe? ™ 

“ About a quarter to seven, I should think.” 

“ There was no one about? ” 
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“T saw no one. But the gardeners would have been 
about somewhere.” 

“ When you went into the library, were the lights 
on or off?’ 

On” 

Again Wilson abruptly changed the subject. “‘ The. 
Blatchington Rubies, I understand, are very valuable.” 

minh fe a Side 

“ Has any one ever tried to steal them ? ” 

“No. Not to my knowledge.” 

“ This fellow Treadgold. Was he interested in them 
at all, do you know? You see, Lord Blatchington, 
there must be some explanation of his presence in the 
library, and as the rubies were, I suppose, the most 
valuable thing in the house ” Wilson paused. | 

“ Treadgold did try to buy them from me,” said Lord 
Blatchington. - 

“ And you. hay 

“ Told him to go to hell.” Lord Blatchington laughed. 

“ And that ended the matter ? ” 

““ So far as I was concerned.” 

“ Did you know Mr. Treadgold well ? ” 

“‘ Couldn’t abide the fellow.” 

“ He was a tenant of yours, wasn’t he?” 

(aves) 

“ How did you come to let him the house ? ” 

“He paid the rent.” 

“ T mean—who introduced him to you?” 

“My wife,” said Lord Blatchington, “if you want to 
know.” 

“Then Lady Blatchington knew him ? ” 

“A bit,” said Lord Blatchington. ; 

Wilson rose from his chair. ‘‘I am sorry,” he said, 

to have had to ask such a lot of questions. But one 
has to get things clear, and it’s best to go to the fountain 
head, I think that is all, for the present.” 
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Through the long examination, Lord Blatchington 
had sat almost still, only shifting alternately one leg 
over the other and fiddling endlessly with his gold fob. 
He had kept his eyes fixed steadily on Wilson, who for 
hfs part had appeared to look mainly at the carpet, 
only giving Lord Blatchington an occasional quick 
glance. But when the questions ceased at last, the latter 
could not repress a sigh of relief. He had seemed under 
a strain. Now he openly mopped his brow. 

“ Upon my word,” he said, ‘‘ you’ve quite exhausted 
me. If that’s what skilled cross-examination does to 
an innocent man, Heaven help the guilty.” He laughed. 
“The best of luck, Mr. Wilson,” he added. ‘“ Every- 
thing here—and every one, I trust—is quite at your 
disposal. Would you care to——” 

“T will go to the library now,” said Wilson. “‘ I sup- 
pose it is locked. Have you the key?” 

‘Here you are,” said Lord Blatchington. ‘‘ Peascod 
has the other. There are only the two. Do you mind if 
you find a bobby there ?”’ 

‘‘T dare say he’ll let me have a glance round.” said 
Wilson, making a faint bow as he withdrew. Lord 
Blatchington had answered all his questions with ap- 
parent candour. So far, so good. But his behaviour 
at the opening of their interview had been most uncom- 
monly suspicious. Evidently there was something he 
wanted badly to conceal, and he was very much afraid 
that Wilson would find it out. And, though he had 
pretended to be satisfied, he had not half liked Wilson’s 
tone. Nor had his manner been that of a man with an 
easy conscience. Wilson wondered. Was Lord Blatch- 
ington implicated in the crime? So far, there was 
nothing against him except his manner. But—well. 
time would probably reveal its meaning. 


XXV 
WILSON found Hermione lying in wait for Hie outside © 
the study door. ‘I’ve sent Vernon away,’ she whis- — 
pered. “ Please, I must speak to you alone. Come into 
the breakfast-room. There’s no one there.” 

As she hurried him away, Wilson wondered what was 
coming next. Evidently this was not going to be a case 
in which the parties were unwilling to talk. He looked 
like having too much material for his deductions tather 
than too little. 

They sat down in the empty breakfast-room. ‘ Mr. 
Wilson,” said Hermione, “‘ please remember that Vernon 
doesn’t—and mustn’t—know a word of what I’m going 
to tell you. Everard knows, because he did it, and Mr. 
Prescot, because we had to tell him. And Lady Blatch- 
ington knows, and I suppose Mr. Ellis must know. And, 
of course, Martin Temple knows—and I’m not sure 
whether Lord Blatchington knows something or not, 
but I sincerely hope he doesn’t. But you must remember 
to keep it secret.’’ Hermione gave this adjuration in her 
most impressive manner. 

“T see,” said Wilson dryly. “ From Inspector Peas- 
cod, I take it—and Mr. Roberts. Is that correct ? ” 

Hermione laughed in spite of herself. “Yes. It 
sounds absurd, I know. But it’s serious. We don’t all 
know that the others know. And it would be dreadful 
if it came out.” 

“Perhaps the simplest way, my dear young lady, 
would be for you to tell me what it is.” 

“Tt isn’t so easy to tell,” said Hermione. ‘“ You see, 
the fact is—last night there was an attempt to steal 


the rubies.”’ 
136 
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“You mean, Treadgold tried to steal them ? ”’ 

“No, no. It was Martin Temple. And—Lady 
Blatchington helped him.” 

“Do you mean ’”’—Wilson was frankly puzzled— 

‘‘ she helped him to steal her own rubies ?’ 

“ That’s just what I do mean,” said Hermione. ‘‘ And 
Mr. Wicks Ellis was in it too. But I’m telling it all 
wrong. I must begin at the beginning.” And she 
poured out the whole story of the faked burglary, of 
Martin Temple’s collusive theft of the rubies, of Everard’s 
recovery of them, of Lady Blatchington’s admitting the 
truth, and of how Wicks Ellis had been involved in the 
plot. And, in conclusion, she implored Wilson to keep 
the secret, and so spare Lady Blatchington from public 
exposure, if by any means that was still possible. “I 
promised Cynthia not to tell,” she concluded. “‘ But 
Mr, Prescot and I both felt you simply had to know.” 

“Does Lady Blatchington know you are telling 
me ? ”’ Wilson asked. 

“Oh, yes. I told her I should. She didn’t want me 
to; but she couldn’t stop me. You will keep it dark, 
won’t you?” 

“And Inspector Peascod knows nothing at all about 

-it, you say 2?” 

“T don’t know what he knows,” said Hermione. 
“ But I think he knows about Everard climbing up the 
drain-pipe, because one of his men saw him tidying up 
the creeper. And he taxed Everard with it, and Everard 
said he hadn’t. He must suspect all sorts of things ; 
but I don’t see how he can possibly know what really 
happened.” 

“ Hm,” said Wilson. “It’s a queer story. I wonder 
how it is connected with the murder. Everything 
depends on that.” 

“ But why should it have any connection at all?” 

“Well, we shall see,” said Wilson. ‘ But, if Peascod 
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knows so much, it will be very difficult in any case to 
prevent it all coming out.” f 3 

“Tt simply must not get into the papers,” said 
Hermione. | 

“ That all depends, I’m afraid,” said Wilson. /“‘ And 
now, will you show me where the library is? This way, 
is it? No, don’t come in. I would rather look round 
by myself first. It’s all right. I have the key.” 

Had he already come across one of Lord Blatching- 
ton’s ‘‘ family matters,’ Wilson wondered, as he put the 
key in the lock. | 


\ 


XXVI 


WILSON was relieved to find, when he opened the door, 
that the great room was empty. He had come prepared 
to charm the most punctilious of country policemen 
into letting him make a thorough investigation ; but 
he preferred on the whole to employ his blandishments 
on the chief officer in charge before tampering with his 
subordinates. However, Inspector Peascod’s deputy, 
whoever he was, clearly did not think it necessary to 
remain permanently on guard in the library. Wilson 
judged that the body must have been removed. 

He stood by the door and gazed steadily round, getting 
first a general impression of the scene. The long room, 
heavily curtained, with its thick, dark carpet and its 
great book-cases filled with old calf-bound volumes, 
looked very sombre in the half-light ; for across all the 
“windows save one the curtains were still closely drawn. 
This one, a long French window in the middle of the 
wall on Wilson’s left, must be the place where the body 
was found. It stood in a deep bay, across which was 
placed a large writing-table. There was, however, ample 
room to pass behind the table to the windows on either 
side. It must have been against that table, Wilson 
thought, that the body was lying. But from where he 
stood he could not see the floor of the bay, and his gaze 
swept on round the room. 

In the very middle of the library stood a largish table, 
covered with a dark red cloth which reached all round 
nearly to the floor. On it lay piles of newspapers and 
magazines. On one side of this table, with ample passage- 
room between, was the writing-table; on the other 
stood a great semicircle of arm-chairs around the marble 
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fireplace. At the side of the fireplace nearer the door 
by which Wilson stood was a side-table, on which were 
a decanter, some syphons and glasses, and a plate of 
sandwiches, including one out of which some one had 
taken a bite. The big arm-chairs ran right round the 
fireplace from side to side. But in the centre two had 
been pushed back well beyond the rest. ‘I wonder 
whether they have been moved since the body was 
found,” thought Wilson. . 

The farther part of the room was in deep shadow. 
At the end opposite the door Wilson could see another 
long window, flanked by book-cases. And there were 
more tables and chairs standing about. 

Having completed his first survey, Wilson stood 
thoughtful for a moment; then he walked over to the 
French window and looked down. The body had been 
moved. It probably lay now somewhere upstairs 
awaiting the inquest. Anyway he could see that later. 
He gazed down earnestly at the floor, where still lay 
the rug of which Vernon had told him. He could see 
the great bloodstains on it. 

“ The rug,’”’ Wilson muttered. “Yes. To wrap him 
in, of course. But why? And who——?” 

He went down on his knees, and scrutinised closely 
both rug and floor. On the latter he could see traces 
of sand, obviously carried in by the boots of those 
entering by the window. But these proved nothing. 
Anybody might have brought them. He lifted a corner 
of the rug and stared at it. Then he let it fall. No, 
this place in itself would tell him nothing. He walked 
away again towards the fireplace. 

But as he walked away a thought struck his mind. 


He turned swiftly, and, this time spreading out the rug, | 


examined it more closely. At the bloodstains he gave 
hardly a glance ; he was intent upon the texture of the 
rug itself. Yes, here—and here—strands had parted, 
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and the corner had been slightly drawn out, as if by a 
heavy strain. There was no doubt what that meant. 
The purpose of the rug had been to enable the body to 
be more easily carried. But why had it been carried ? 
And whence ? And why had it been left in the window ? 
At all events, one thing stood out. Unless Wilson was 
greatly mistaken, the murder had not taken place in the 
bay at all. The corpse had been carried there afterwards. 

Whence then? Whence had the rug come? That 
was obvious. Wilson crossed to the fireplace and looked 
down at the carpet. Yes, a space of lighter colour 
where a hearth-rug would naturally have been corre- 
sponded with the size of the rug. It seemed likely, then, 
that the murder had taken place in the room, but at 
some little distance from the French window. Very 
likely before the fireplace, on the hearth-rug itself. 

On his knees, Wilson began to crawl about the floor, 
looking intently at the carpet, and every now and then 
scrutinising it with his pocket lens and with the aid of 
an electric torch. His search had no reward until, 
throwing back the cloth, he carried his investigations 
under the big table in the middle of the room. There, 
unmistakably, he found a trace of blood—a faint, dull 
stain, almost exactly under the centre of the table. He 
applied his lens to it. It was a largish patch ; but very 
faint, as if a very little blood had somehow flowed a 
very long way. Wilson went back again to look at the 
hearth-rug. Yes, there was a place where the blood had 
soaked right through. 

Wilson stood erect, considering what he had found. 
Treadgold, when he was shot, could not possibly have 
fallen right under the middle of the table. Yet he had 
lain there. And, Wilson thought, he had lain there 
' with the hearth-rug under him. What did that mean ? 
At some point in the night’s proceedings the body—for, 
presumably, Treadgold was already dead—had been 
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pushed away right under the table. There it had lain 
for some time, so that the blood had soaked through 
right on to the carpet. Then it had been taken out 
again and carried to the window. What did that mean ? 

Wilson went to the table and replaced the cloth he 
had lifted. The purpose stood out as clear as day. 
Concealment ! The body had been pushed to where the 
long cloth would completely hide it. And then it had 
been brought out again to where it was not hidden at 
all—to where the first entrant from the terrace would 
inevitably fall right over it. What did that mean ? 

“‘ All right, so far,’’ said Wilson to himself. ‘ Let 
me see, what about the drinks ?” 

He went to the side-table and looked at the things 
upon it. The decanter of whisky was almost empty. 
There were six glasses, of which four had been drunk 
from. One contained only water, the other three 
whisky. Wilson thrust in his figner to one, and put the 
finger to his tongue. He tasted neat whisky. He re- 
peated the experiment with the other two glasses, getting 
the same result, and then looked again at the decanter. 
‘“‘ Dutch courage,” he said, half-aloud. 

He bent down and closely studied one of the glasses 
with his lens, still without touching it. Then he repeated 
the process with the others. He could see no trace of 
finger-marks. Indeed, the upper parts of the glasses 
were oddly clean, as if they had been wiped after they 
had been drunk from. There were faint signs of fluff 
on them too; but these might possibly have been there 
before they were used. They might! Wilson could not 
have sworn to the point; but he was fairly certain 
those glasses had been carefully wiped round after use _ 
—obviously in order to remove any possible finger-marks. 

“ Four glasses!’ said Wilson softly. What did that 
mean? One water, and three neat whiskies. The 
water for whom? Vernon Roberts, perhaps. One must 
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remember to ask him. One for Lord Blatchington. He 
admitted to a whisky before he went to bed. One for 
Treadgold ? Perhaps. And one for murderer? But 
if the body had been carried in that rug, it had taken 
more than one man to carry it. Two at least. What 
did that mean ? 

Yet again Wilson stood and gazed round the room. 
Then he began a systematic examination of every 
corner. Every article of furniture was closely studied. 
The pocket lens and the electric torch were in frequent 
requisition. But no further facts rewarded him. No 
matter. He had found enough to be going on with. 
Already he could almost reconstruct the crime. But 
who were the perpetrators ? That was the vital question, 
and to that the library had yielded no direct clue. 
Peascod had been there before him. Wilson wondered 
what he had found. Maybe some precious clue that he 
had carried away beyond reach. One must see what one 
could get out of Peascod. 


XXVII 


Witson rang the bell, and then went and unlocked 
the door, which he had locked behind him. Bellamy 
appeared, and looked at him without speaking, awaiting 
his orders. Wilson could tell from his manner that the 
butler knew who he was. 

“My name is Wilson. I have Lord Blatchington’s 
authority to look into this case. Do you mind locking 
the door? I want to ask you a few questions. First, 
who locks up this room at nights ? ” 

“JT do, sir, as a rule. But last night Mr. Everard 
locked up. My lady had told me I could go to bed.” es 

““ Who comes in here first in the morning ? ” 

“‘ Edwards, sir, as a rule. One of the footmen.”’ 

“ About what time ? ” 

“ Between seven and half-past, sir.” 

“Then no one would have been here, in the ordinary 
course, at the time when Mr. Prescot discovered the 
body ?” 

“No, sir. I was about to come in myself—Edwards 
being ill in bed—when his lordship rang, and I answered 
the bell.” 

“T see. What time was the front door unlocked this 
morning ? ” 

“TJ unlocked it myself, sir. Just about half-past 
eight, in order to admit the police.” 

“Was it still locked and bolted then ? ” 

fEVeS iSite | 

“* You're positive of that ? ” 

*sVes. sine 

‘“‘ You heard nothing in the night ? ” 

“No, sir.” 
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“When Lord Blatchington left you in here with the 
body, did you disturb anything ? ” 

“No, sir. I shut the window as his lordship directed 
me, and locked the door behind me. But I did not 
touch anything else.” 

“ How was the body lying when you saw it?” 

“On its back, sir, on the rug.” 

“You didn’t wipe these glasses, did you ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, before I brought them in last night.” 

“ Not since ? ” 

“No, sir. Certainly not, sir.” 

“Ts that table in its usual place?’ Wilson pointed 
to the big table in the centre of the room. 

“Yes, sir. Itis very heavy. It is never moved, except 
when they clear the room for cleaning.” 

“ By the way, have you been long in Lord Blatch- 
ington’s service ? ” 

“ Twenty-two years, sir, on the fourteenth of October 
next.” 

“Thank you. Is Inspector Peascod back yet, do you 
know ?” 

“No, sir. Not yet. The sergeant is in the servants’ 
hall.” 

“‘ Let me know when he comes in, will you? And ask 
Mr. Roberts to come here to me. That will do.” 

The butler looked steadily at him for a moment and 
then withdrew, the picture of discretion. 

“‘ Twenty-two years,” said Wilson to himself. “ You 
look the kind of man who’s too faithful to be relied on, 
my friend. But one point’s gained, at any rate. We 
aren’t getting on so badly.” 


XXVIII 


THERE was a knock at the library door, and Vernon 
entered. ‘“‘ You want me, sir ?”’ he said. 

“Yes,” said Wilson. “I want you to show me 
exactly what you did when you came in here last night. 
You came in by the window. Go over there and repeat 
as nearly as you can just what you did. I’ll watch.” 

Vernon went over and stood by the window. “ This 
rug wasn’t here then,” he said. “ Let mesee. I walked 
straight across the room to just in front of the fire.’’ 
He did so. 

“Was the rug in its usual place?” Wilson asked. 
“« Just where you’re standing now, was it not ?”’ 

Vernon looked down, and then wrinkled his forehead. 
**T’m awfully sorry,” he said, “ but I’m afraid I don’t: 
know. I didn’t notice. I suppose it was.” 

“Never mind,” said Wilson. “ But if you can re- 
member later, let me know. Now what did you do next. 
Show me.” 

Vernon went to the side-table. ‘I came here and 
poured out a glass of water,” he said. 

“ Not whisky ? ”’ asked Wilson. 

“No, I can’t abide the stuff. And I ate a sandwich. 
And then I sat down in this chair.’’ He sank into one 
of the arm-chairs. 

“What did you do next ?” 

““T stayed here a few minutes, and then I went’ up 
to bed.”’ 

“ You didn’t walk about the room at all?” 

*“ No, only across like this to the door.” 

“T see. Now go back and sit down again in that 
chair. Try to remember anything you did while you 
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were sitting there. Try to remember your attitude. 
Were you reading, or anything?” 

“No,” said Vernon, “I was half asleep. At least— 
I believe I took those papers of Treadgold’s out of my 
bag to make sure they were all there.” 

“You had a bag?” 

“Yes. A hand-case.”’ 

“Did you take it up with you when you went to 
bed ?”’ 

“ Yes, and I thought the papers were in it. But they 
weren’t—this morning.” 

“ Have you any recollection of putting them back ? ” 

Vernon considered. ‘‘ No,’ he said. “I half fell 
asleep. over them. And when I roused myself I don’t 
remember seeing them again. It’s very odd.” 

“ Could they have slipped on to the floor ? 

“Yes. I suppose that’s what must have happened, 
and Treadgold picked them up. And my handker- 
chief too.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Wilson. ‘‘ Now, about that ball of 
green cord you told me Prescot saw here last night on 
the mantelpiece. Did you notice it ?”’ 

“No,” said Vernon. 

“And there was nothing at all unusual about the 
appearance of the room ? ” 

“ T didn’t notice anything. But I was damned sleepy.”’ 

“You met no other one either in the grounds or on 
your. way to bed?” 

“ No one at all.” 

“Was there a light in any room as you approached 
the house, did you notice?” 

“T thought at first there was a light in this library, 
but there wasn’t. One can hardly tell, you know, 
through those thick curtains.” 

“They were all drawn, were they ? ” 

ae Yes,” 
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“ But you did fancy there was a light ? ” 

“T expect it was only fancy. I never thought about 
it again.” 

““T think that’s all about that,” said Wilson. ‘‘ But 
there’s another point I wanted to put to you. Lord 
Blatchington wishes me to act in this case for himself 
as well as you.’”’ Wilson looked closely at Vernon as he © 
spoke. ‘“‘ As you called me in, I put the point to you. 
What would you like me to say?” 

“Why, Mr. Wilson, that’s splendid. I was so afraid 
he wouldn’t like your coming. But if he’s come round, 
that’ll make things ever so much simpler. And, of 
course, there’s no reason why you shouldn’t act for him 
as well as for me. We both want to get at the truth, 
don’t we?” 

“Very well,” said Wilson. “ Let it be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

*“Of course,” said Vernon. “That’s what I want, 


anyway.” 


XXIX 


WHEN Vernon Roberts had gone, Wilson again locked 
the library door and put the key in his pocket. Then 
he went to the French window, opened it, after a careful 
scrutiny of the handle and the glass near it through his 
lens, and went out on to the terrace. There was no one 
in sight. Wilson looked up at the windows of the first 
floor. Yes, that would be Everard Blatchington’s 
sitting-room, the next to it and round the corner Lady 
Blatchington’s, and presumably that window above 
was Hermione Orpington’s room. The ladder had stood 
about there; and that pipe was where Everard had 
climbed into his room. Yes, and there on the edge of a 
little circular flower-bed in the midst of the terrace 
were the prints left by Everard’s feet as he landed after 
his leap from the window. That all seemed clear enough. 
Wilson went over the ground carefully but he could find 
no further traces. He did indeed see what might be 
the spot where Everard and Temple had struggled on 
the ground. A patch of the soft green lawn was cut 
about and trampled slightly, as though heels had been 
dug into it heavily. But that did not matter. What 
Wilson could see fully confirmed Hermione’s story of 
the burglary. 

He walked right across the lawn, going slowly and 
carefully to and fro in search of any traces he might find. 
He reached the other side without making any discovery, 
afid came out on the drive beyond. Yes, the car marks 
were plain enough. There the car had stood; there it 
had been turned, running on to the grass; and the 
marks of its coming and going could be plainly seen. 
And here, surely, some one had walked away through 
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the long grass beyond the drive towards that copse. 
The trail began just where the car had been standing. 

Instead of following it at once, Wilson went back 
quickly to the house and closed the library window, ~ 
which locked itself automatically. Then with his hands 
deep in his pockets, he returned to where the car had 
stood, and began to follow the trail in the grass. After — 
a short distance it led him out on to a well-marked but 
narrow path, which ran straight into the little copse. 
Following this, Wilson came, just where the path divided, 
to a stile, beyond which lay a rather charming villa _ 
very trim and white. This must be the Coppice House, 
which Treadgold had rented from Lord Blatchington. 
Wilson got over the stile and found himself in the garden, 
which had rather a neglected appearance, in sharp con- 
trast with the gleaming whiteness of the house. 

As Wilson approached, a man appeared at a ground- 
floor window and looked out. There was a mutual recog- 
nition. ‘‘ Inspector Peascod, is it not ?”’ said Wilson. 
“I remember well our meeting over the Lever case. 
You’ve had a step up since then. Congratulations!” 

“ Honoured to meet you again, Mr. Wilson. Half a 
minute and J’ll let you in. The place is still locked up. 
Times have changed since we met last, sir,”’ the inspector 
said, as the two passed into Treadgold’s sitting-room 
and dropped into arm-chairs. 

“Yes, Peascod. I’m no longer your official superior, 
but merely a private interloper now.” Was there, or 
was there not, a touch of regret in Wilson’s voice ? 

“ Honoured just the same, sir. Bit of a poser, this case.” 

“No arrests yet, Peascod? You heard how I 
delivered Mr. Roberts from the clutches of your — 
myrmidons ? ” | 

Peascod grinned. “ Yes, I heard all about that,” he 
said. ‘‘ Were vou as good as your word? I mean, have 
you brought tim back safely ? ”’ 
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“You take it very calmly. As a matter of fact, I 
have.” 

“Sooner have him in your hands than under lock 
and key, any day,’ said Peascod. ‘‘ Though he had no 
right to run away like that.” 

“T think it was a case of needs must when Miss 
Orpington drives. Eh, Peascod ?” 

“Quite, sir. Bit of a terror, that young woman, 
But straight, I think.” 

“ Oh, straight enough.” 

“That sort always takes liberties, you know, sir,” 
said Peascod. 

“Not so many as I do, I fear. I’ve a confession to 
make to you, for a start. I’ve been nosing round the 
library. Lord Blatchington gave me a key.” 

““He never told me he had another,’ Peascod 
grumbled. “Lord B. don’t believe in helping the police 
any more than he’s made to. But you’re welcome, of 
course, sir. I took notes of what I found there this 
morning, which I’ll show you when we get back to the 
house. But you've probably noticed ’em all for your- 
self.’’ Without any conscious intention, the inspector 
had fallen back into the old relationship he had learned 
in the Lever case. He stopped now, clearly waiting for 
instructions. As none came, he went on. 

“ There’s more than one isn’t over straight in this 
case. Miss Orpington is, I believe.” 

“ And my young client,” said Wilson. 

“Mr. Roberts? Don’t know about that yet,” said 
Peascod. “ Things look black against him. But in a 
way they look a bit too black.” 

“You mean about the papers and the handkerchief 
being found on the dead man?” 

“Yes, and that it was young Roberts’s revolver.” 

“Indeed! Was it? He didn’t tell me: What does 
he say about that ? ” 
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“T don’t know. Not asked him. Only just found | 
out, in fact.” 

“ You think the case against him might be a plant ? ” 

“T didn’t mean that,’ said Peascod. ‘“‘I meant it 
sounded too easy, for us. Why, who would do the © 
planting ?” 

“T can’t say, of course. I suppose the revolver really 
does belong to young Roberts. How did you find 
out ?”’ 

“ The butler chap—Bellamy—put me up to it. He 
said he thought it was Roberts’s, but he wouldn’t swear 
to it, and after he’d said it he half tried to get out of it 
again. Then I found a bill for some cartridges—sporting 
cartridges—lying in Roberts’s room, and I took a chance 
and called in at the shop and showed them the revolver. 
They said young Roberts bought it off them about six © 
months ago.” 

Wilson shook his head. ‘It may look nasty,’ he 
said, ‘‘-but you know it’s purely circumstantial. Where 
is this shop, if I may ask ? ” 

“In St. James’s Street. Hicks and Alderson.” 

“You've been up to town?” 

“Yes. I’ve been running through Treadgold’s papers 
in town. And I was just doing the same here.” 

“ Anything doing? Any light on this business ? ”’ 

“‘T don’t know about light. Somebody else had been 
there first.” 

“What do you mean ?”’ 

“T mean that I could tell to a certainty that some 
one in a devil of a hurry had been through Treadgold’s 
papers in his town flat. And it’s the same here.” 

Wilson whistled. ‘‘ Anything missing ? ” he asked. 

“Can't tell yet,” said Peascod. “ But I should say 
there was, from what’s left. Anyway, I got a new light 
on Treadgold’s profession, or one of them, which may 
be a bit of help in this business.” 
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“‘T think I can guess that,” said Wilson. ‘“ Black- 
mail, eh?” 

“ How did you know that ? ” 

“Horace Treadgold happened to come into one of 
my other cases in that amiable capacity. That’s partly 
why I’ve come down with such alacrity.” 

“‘ Well, there’s motive enough and to spare in that, 
isn’t there ? ”’ said Peascod. ‘‘ For the murder, I mean.” 

“ Depends whom he was blackmailing,” said Wilson. 
“Do you suggest it was young Roberts ?” 

“No,” said Peascod. ‘‘ Perhaps not. He doesn’t 
look the kind to be blackmailed, but you never can tell. 
Come to think of it, it’s odd to find that sort of chap secre- 
tary to old Treadgold. What could have sent him there?” 

“Oh, come, Peascod, a man must live. Don’t you 
get uncharitable in your old age.” 

Peascod grunted. “‘ Some of that lot make me feel 
uncharitable.” He jerked his thumb in the direction 
of the Towers. “ Look here, if I’m frank with you, will 
you be frank with me?” 

Wilson felt this to be an awkward question. He faced 
it. “Don’t misunderstand me,” he said, “if I say I’d 
rather not, just yet. I’ve not got far enough on to be 
ready to make a theory, and it’s against my principles 
to state my views when they’re only half baked. But 
I'll gladly tell you what I’ve found out for myself, and 
then you must please yourself about how much you tell 
me.” And Wilson gave an exact account of his talks 
with Lord Blatchington and Bellamy, and of the results 
of his examination of the library and the drive. But 
he suppressed all reference to what Hermione had told 
him about the faked burglary. ‘‘ Does that agree with 
your investigations ? ”’ he asked at the end. 

* Yes, and in fact it adds a few points,” said Peascod. 
|. “Especially that bit about his lordship and the front 
) door.” 
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“What do you make of Lord Blatchington ? ’’ Wilson 
asked. 

“ Tf he isn’t actually in it,’ said Peascod, “‘ he knows 
a tidy lot of things he doesn’t want to talk about. Look 
here, I’ll tell you my theory for what it’s worth. It’s 


partly guesswork ; but I think it fits together. Suppose — 


Treadgold was blackmailing Lady Blatchington. Had 


some letters of hers, or something of that sort, and 
threatened to show them to Lord B. She, at her wit’s 
end, confided the truth to young Roberts, or else he 
found out about it through being Treadgold’s secretary. 
Then Lady Blatchington agreed to buy the letters back, 
and arranged to meet Treadgold in the library to pay 
and get them. Young Roberts is devoted to Lady 
Blatchington—you know she’s been a sort of mother to 
him ? He gets a silly quixotic idea of doing her a service, 
and at the same time giving Treadgold a bit of his own 
back. It wouldn’t have done for Treadgold to come in 
with Lord B., obviously ; so he goes home in his own 
car and sneaks back through the grounds. Roberts 
comes down unknown to Treadgold, turns up when he’s 
in the library for his appointment, and perhaps Tread- 
gold makes some difficulty about handing over the papers 


—Lady Blatchington may or may not have been in the | 


room at the time. Anyhow, there’s a row, and Roberts 
shoots Treadgold dead. Then he and Lady B. wonder 
what on earth todo. The obvious thing is to make it look 
like a suicide if they can. But if they leave Treadgold 
where he is, how are they to explain his presence in the 
house? Theymustsomehowremovehim. They fasten the 
revolver in his hand, and tie it on so as to make the hand 


clutch on toit and look natural. That’s the only possible. 


explanation of that bit of string, so far as I can see.” 


“ Obviously something of the sort.” Wilson nodded. | 


“Of course,” Peascod continued, “they mean to 


remove the string later on. Just as they get him to. 
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_ the window, they hear somebody coming, and drop him 
_ like a hot brick and skedaddle. Probably they lost their 
nerve. Lady Blatchington goes to her room, and lies 
shivering the rest of the night, expecting the alarm to 
be given. Young Roberts goes to the room that’s 
always ready for him, and thinks the best thing to do is 


| to go to bed as if nothing had happened. But I don’t 


think he got much sleep either. 

“ Meanwhile Lord Blatchington—I think it must have 
been he—has gone into the library, and found the body 
lying there. He wonders what the devil is up, and 
smells some sort of a rat, so that he doesn’t give the- 


_ alarm at once. Instead, he goes through Treadgold’s 
| pockets, and finds something that puts him wise about 


the blackmail. Of course he’s in the deuce of a stew, 


and very angry. Maybe he goes up to his wife’s room 


and has it out with her.” 

“Don’t you think she may have gone and told him 
herself ? ”’ suggested Wilson. 

“‘ Scared into it, you mean?” said Peascod. ‘ Yes 
—it’s possible.. It doesn’t make much difference. Any- 
how, in the end he makes up his mind to go through 
Treadgold’s papers before any one else does, and make 
sure there’s nothing about Lady B. in them. He comes 
down here, hunts through the papers—I’ve discovered 
there was no one sleeping here last night. He finds 
nothing, and determines to go and hunt Treadgold’s flat 
in town. I think, by the way, he must have seen Lady 
B., whether she came to him of her own accord or not, 
and found there was something missing in the papers 
she’d recovered from Treadgold. Or perhaps Treadgold 
never brought the papers at all, and that was why 
Roberts shot him. Anyhow, Lord B. gets out his car, 
and goes up to town and through Treadgold’s papers. 
Or, of course, he may have sent young Roberts either 
here or to London, to save time.” 

f F 
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“* Have you asked at the lodge if they heard the car ? ” 
Wilson interrupted. 

“No; the lodge-keeper was out. I’m going down 
directly. Well, as I was saying, whichever of them went, 
found what he wanted, probably destroyed it, and Lord 
B. turned up again just in time to be in at the discovery 
of the body.” 

“ Any prints on the papers ¢ ? ” asked Wilson. 

“Nothing that’s any use,’ was the reply. ‘“‘ But 
that’s nothing. Every twopenny-ha’-penny criminal 
knows enough to put on gloves nowadays, you know, 
sir. But what do you think of it? It seems to me to 
fit all the facts, except one, that you probably don’t 
know about.” 

““ What’s that ? ” said Wilson. 

Peascod told him of his discovery that {eae 
Blatchington had jumped out of the sitting-room win- 
dow on to the terrace, and, later, climbed back by way 
of the drain-pipe. He explained how the sergeant had 
seen him and Dick Prescot on the lawn, and had watched 
Everard removing the traces of his climb. And he 
recounted how Everard, taxed with his adventure, had 
flatly denied it, and said that he was only tidying up 
the creeper. 

“ How do you fit that in?” Wilson asked. 

“T don’t, at present,” said Peascod. ‘ It makes part 
of an alternative theory. Suppose I’m wrong about 
Roberts—it’s just possible—then how about Mr. Blatch- 
ington for the murderer? Suppose he saw Treadgold 
come into the library, jumped down and shot him, and 
then climbed back into his room.” 

“Instead of walking out through the library door ? ” 
Wilson queried. ‘‘I should want a lot more evidence 
before I believed that.” 

“Oh, I know. I was only making a kind of second 
string. At present your Mr. Roberts is the chief suspect. 
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_ But, alternatively, I suggest Mr. Everard did as I’ve 
suggested, and then fixed up things with Lord Blatch- 
ington after the murder.”’ 

“And Prescot ?’’ said Wilson. ‘‘ How does he come in?” 

“That puzzles me a bit,’’ Peascod said. “ He was a 
stranger to all of them, except Mrs. Rivers, who’s his 
aunt, till last night; and I liked his manner all right 
when I had him on the carpet this morning. Yet there’s 
no doubt at all he helped Mr. Everard to remove the 
traces of the crime. And it was he who found the body.” 

“Tsn’t it possible,” said Wilson, “that he acted in 
complete innocence ? He may have thought Mr. Blatch- 
ington was only tidying up the creeper.” 

“Maybe,” said Peascod. “ But I’m not half sure. 
Anyhow, that doesn’t clear Mr. Everard.” 

“No,” said Wilson. “ And, anyway, all this is apart 
from your main theory.” 

“Well, go back to that,” said Peascod. ‘“‘ Come, sir, 
what do you think of it? I’d be very grateful indeed 
to have your opinion. Does it do?”’: 

Wilson, who had gone off into a fit of cogitation, came 
to life with a jump at the inspector’s question. 

“Tt’s really very ingenious, Peascod,” he said. “A 
very able reconstruction. I congratulate you. But I 
don’t quite believe it, for all that.” 

“What is wrong with it?” asked Peascod, half- 
elated and half-disappointed by the other’s comment. 

_ “Tn the first place,’’ Wilson said, “ have you tried to 
reconstruct the times when these things happened ? ” 

“Yes, I have. Treadgold and Lord B. got back 
about midnight, or a bit after. Treadgold pretended to 
_ go away (or so Lord B. says); but he probably hung 
about the place. Lord B. says he left the library at 
about twelve-thirty and went to bed. That’s probably 
right, except that he didn’t go to bed. Suppose Tread- 
gold came back any time between twelve-thirty and 
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two, That would still give Lord B. time to get up to — 


town and back well before seven-fifteen, when he met 


that fellow Prescot, and joined with him in discovering — 


the body. I’m assuming that Lord B. and young 
Roberts both told the truth about the time when they 


arrived. But of course they may be lying, and Tread-. 


gold may have been killed any time from midnight 

onwards. In which case there’s more time still.” 
“Yes,” said Wilson. “So far, so good. But aren’t 

you making out Lord B. to be rather an ass? Surely 


he would have seen he mustn't leave the body lying as — 


it was, with that bit of green string tied round the 
revolver ? ”’ 

“ Quite so. He was just going to put that right when 
he found that Prescot fellow had got in front of him. 


Then it was too late. He could only kick the body down © 


into a more natural position, and trust that people 
would believe that Treadgold had tied the string on 
himself, in order to steady his hand, or something.’ 

“ But apart from the extreme improbability that 
any one would believe that, is it likely that, if Lord 
Blatchington meant to do as you say, he would have 
gone for a bathe first, and then walked up to the house 
stark naked, with his clothes over his arm ? ”’ 

“He was in the habit of drying himself that way, 
and his evening clothes, which he had not had time to 
change, looked less conspicuous hung over his arm than 
if he had worn them.” 

“Yes. I grant you that point, for what it’s worth. 
But can you fancy a man stopping to have a bathe, 


with a corpse still in so compromising a position in his 


library ? I suppose he did bathe, by the way ?”’ 
“ He did,” said Peascod. ‘I got on to that point from 
the start. A gardener saw him go in, so he must have.” 
“Well, then, that’s flaw number one in your theory.” 
‘‘ Not a very serious flaw, I think.” 
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“T rather think it is, you know. The point is, you 
make Lord Blatchington out very sharp and incredibly 
foolish at the same time. It was a smart man who 
burgled Treadgold’s papers in the night and remembered 
to keep his gloves on; yet you ask me to believe that 
the same criminal delayed tidying up his corpse till it 
‘was daylight and half the household about. For you 
see, of course, that it wasn’t much use his having got 
the papers if he was going to be tried for murder.” 

“ The cleverest chaps make fools of themselves some- 
times,’ was Peascod’s reply, “ luckily for us.” 

“ Secondly,’’ Wilson went on, “‘ even supposing young 
Roberts or Mr. Everard was scared away before he had 
time to put things ship-shape, would Lord Blatchington 
have gone away at all, without at least arranging the 
body in a more natural position, and removing the 
string ? My point before was not that he had too little 
time to get up to London. I agree he had plenty of 
time—for b0¢i—both to go up to town and to tidy the 
body. He would certainly have done something about 
the body first of all. It might easily have been found 
before his return. And you make out young Roberts— 
or Mr. Blatchington, whichever it was—to be a perfect 
fool. Either he would have come back and put the 
body in a more natural position himself, and cut off the 
string 3 

“ He thought it had been discovered.” 

“ Did he go on thinking that all night, even when no 
one raised the alarm? In that case, he’d not have 
stayed in the house. If it was Roberts, he would have 
made tracks, and hoped that no one would ever find 
. out he had been there. According to your theory, no 
one knew, except Lady Blatchington, and she would 
never have given him away.” 

“‘ She may have told Lord B.” 

“ But according to you he wouldn’t have known that, 
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and, in any case, Lord Blatchington wouldn’t have 
given him away either. But there’s a more serious — 
trouble. Why and when, on your theory, was the body 

pushed away under the table ? ” | 

Peascod scratched his head. “I don’t know—yet,” 
he said. ‘‘ That was a new point to me when you made 
it. You're sure it was?” 

“Quite,” said Wilson. “Then, again. What sort of 
build was Treadgold ? What do you suppose he weighed ? 
I don’t know. I’m asking for information.” 

“ A good sixteen stone,” answered Peascod. ‘‘ What’s 
the point ? ” 

Wilson’s eyes had a satisfied gleam. ‘‘ Your theory 
involves,” he said, “‘ that young Roberts, who is a slip 
of a lad, and a middle-aged woman carried that great 
lump of a body across the room, and meant to carry it © 
farther. Haven’t you ever tried to carry a dead body 
—let alone one that size?” 

“That zs a difficulty,” Peascod admitted. “‘ But 
Lord Blatchington and Roberts may have carried it. 
Or that may have been where Mr. Everard comes in. 
That would mean modifying my theory, but not essen- 
tially.” 

“It would involve making them all out worse fools 
than ever, for leaving it where it was, with that bit of 
string too. By the way, I’ve not seen the body yet. 
May I?” 

“Certainly. Tl let you in when we go back to the 
house. But about my theory? You really think it’s 
wrong ? Then have you one of your own ? ” 

Wilson waited fully a minute before replying. Then 
he stretched out his legs, joined his finger-tips, and began 
exactly as though he were addressing an inferior at the 
Yard. 

“What you seem to be missing, my dear Peascod, and 
what I think the central point, is this. The murderers, 
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whoever they were, were disturbed at their work, and 
pretty thoroughly too. Nobody in his senses would 
leave a job like that half done just because a door banged 
somewhere. No, somebody came into the library, and 
the murderers fled by the window. 

“Now mark. A man comes into the library at dead 
of night, finds the room empty, all the lights on, and the 
window open. (You can see quite well when that 
window’s open, for it makes the curtain stick right 
inwards). Would he simply walk in and walk out 
again, without even turning off the light? No, he 
would have had some sort of a look round. And, if he 
had the most cursory look round, he must inevitably 
discover the body. But—he doesn’t give the alarm, he 
disappears. Or perhaps he sits down and has a smoke 
with the corpse. We don’t know. But anyway, he 
doesn’t do what any one would think the most natural 
thing to do under the circumstances. Now, Peascod, 
who was that man, and why didn’t he rouse the house ? 
When you've answered that, I think we'll be a little 
farther on.” 

“Mr. Everard,” said Peascod promptly. 

“ But you've already brought him on the stage as an 
actor.” 

“* Well, then, Prescot.” 

“Now you're talking like a fool, Peascod. Why on 
earth should Prescot decide not to mention the murder 
of a man he’d never seen before ? And, if he did, would 
he have gone and poked up the corpse the first thing 
next morning? No, the puzzle is this. If the inter- 
rupter was an accomplice, why did the murderers run 
away? If he wasn’t, why did he hold his tongue ? 
There’s a problem for you. 

“T suppose, by the way,’”’ Wilson added thoughtfully, 
“you don’t attach any weight to the suggestion that the 
green string was the sign-manual of some gang of thugs ?” 
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“Gang of thugs be blowed!’’ said the inspector, | 
“begging your pardon. A gang would have waited up 
his own drive for him, or knocked him on the head in a 
back street ; they wouldn’t have tracked him up to the © 
Towers and laid him on Lord Blatchington’s doorstep. 
Besides, who ever heard of a gang tying a bit of string to — 
a man as if they were Selfridge’s packing department ? ”’ 

“Of course the part about the string is all nonsense,” 
Wilson ‘soothed him down. ‘‘ Your own theory about — 
that is the only possible one. But are you so certain that 
the murderer wasn’t some one from outside, some one 
who had nothing to do with the present party, but wanted 
to do Treadgold in for his own personal reasons? If | 
you've been through Treadgold’s papers, you must have 
got the names of a good many possible murderers. I _ 
dare say I could supply you with half a dozen myself, — 
out of my head. Blackmailing’s a dangerous trade.” 

“But why kill him in Lord Blatchington’s library ? 
How would they know he was going there ? ”’ 

“Suppose they didn’t. Suppose he wasn’t killed 
there at all, but in his own grounds, and the body carried 
over there to lay a false trail? This theory has one 
advantage over yours that I can see—that is that it 
explains why the murderers when they were inter- 
rupted ran off with their job half done. If they came 
from outside it was obviously less dangerous, once they 
had been disturbed, to clear right out.” 

The inspector looked puzzled and dissatisfied. “To 
tell you the truth,” he said, “ I’d think more of your 
theory if everybody in the house wasn’t behaving in so 
infernally suspicious a manner. Apart from young 
Roberts, there’s Prescot, and Lord B., and the secretary 
fellow, and Mr. Everard, all looking as if they'd com- 
mitted half a dozen murders; and if they haven’t, I’d. 
like to know what it is they have done, before I go 
looking for any one else.”’ 
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Wilson thought he knew fairly well the answer to that 
question, but as he did not see any present purpose to 
be served by letting Peascod into the secret of the 
rubies, he decided to keep his own counsel. The ruby 
story certainly accounted for the atmosphere of con- 
cealment which was worrying the inspector, and all 
concerned might well look guilty without having laid a 
finger on Treadgold. There was one little point, however, 
which during the whole conversation had fretted Wilson 
like a thorn in the finger. Why had Lord Blatchington 
lied about the front door, so that his own butler had 
given him away? Of course there was just the possi- 
bility that it might be a genuine mis-recollection. But 
Wilson thought not. 

“You may be right,” he said, rising. “ But I’d 
better be getting back.” 

“ T’ve done here,”’ said Peascod. ‘ I’ll come with you. 
Shall we go round by the lodge? We could test that 
point about the cars.’ He called to a policeman some- 
where in the house to say that he was going and to bid 
the man remain on guard. Then he followed Wilson 
down the garden path, and out by the front gate. Wilson 
saw, as he passed, the open door of Treadgold’s garage. 
A car was within. | 

“ Had a good look at that ? ” he asked. 

“Yes. But I didn’t find anything worth looking at,” 
was the reply. 

“Mind if I have a look myself ?”’ said Wilson and 
went to the car. Again he drew out his lens, and ex- 
amined every part minutely, from the mud on the wheels 
and guards to the floor and cushions, the handles of the 
' brakes and the steering-wheel. “ No; nothing doing,” 
he said; “but one has to be careful.” He joined 
Peascod at the gate, and they walked off together in 
the direction of the lodge. 


XXX 


At the lodge, Wilson took over the examination of the 
lodge-keeper, while Peascod listened. The man had 
opened the gates, which had been shut, in order to admit 
Treadgold’s car the night before. That had been just 
after midnight. Lord Blatchington had shouted back 
at him to leave the gates open, as Treadgold would be 
coming back. He had waited up till nearly one o’clock ; 
but he was certain that up to that time no car had 
passed. Then he had gone to bed; but he had not gone 
to sleep at once. A good deal later he had heard a car 
pass. It was just a few minutes after the church clock 
struck two. Was he sure of that ? Well, he thought it 
was two, but it might have been three. (Here Peascod 
wriggled impatiently). Did he look at his watch ? 
Well, yes, he did. What did it say? Two. Then 
why——? Well, they’d been asking what the clock 
struck, and he thought at the time it might have been 
three. He had not then got up to shut the gates, which 
had remained open all night. So far as he knew, no 
other car had passed up the drive. Had any car passed 
on the road? Yes, there was a dray, and the milk 
delivery van from Simpson’s. Private cars, they meant. 
Well, there’d been one passed while he was getting up, 
between six-fifteen and six-thirty : he’d seen it from his 
window. No others? He couldn’t say. He’d seen no 
others? Oh, no; but he couldn’t say; he didn’t take 
much account of cars. Were there many passed along 
that road? Not so many; he couldn’t say—it was all 
according to what you called many. 

Wilson tried another tack. Was there any other way, 
except by the lodge, by which a car could get up to the 
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Towers? Yes, there was another entrance a mile or so — 
along the road. Would the car, if it had gone that way, 
have passed any other houses or cottages along the road ? 
Yes, it would have passed the entrance to the Coppice 
House. No others? No, the second drive turned off 
just before the church, and there was no dwelling on 
the bye-road, from the point where it joined the main 
road, two miles back, except the lodge itself and the 
Coppice House. Beyond the church lay the village, 
but a good bit farther on. 

They left the lodge-keeper standing at his gate and 
turned away. “ That’s a fool of a lodge-keeper,” said 
the inspector. 

“ He’s not paid to count cars,’ Wilson returned. 
““Let’s see where the cars went. Here are the tracks 
of Treadgold’s. I think those are his tyre-marks, aren’t 
they ?”’ The inspector assented. ‘“‘ Those are the dray, 
which appears to have gone into the grass just here, and 
that’s the milk-van stopping at the lodge. Did your 
people come in this way ? ”’ 

“No,” said Peascod. ‘‘ We used the other drive. 
It’s nearer for Lewes.” 

“Then this lot, I suppose, are Lord Blatchington’s 
Chrysler.” They followed the tracks outside the gate. 
“ Hallo!” 

““What’s up ? ” said Peascod. 

“Look here. Here are the Treadgold tracks coming 
out here. But they aren’t turning towards his house. 
They go the other way. Here are the same car’s tracks 
going towards the Coppice House ; but they don’t come 
out of the drive. See?” 

“I suppose he turned farther down the road,” said 
Peascod. 

“ We shall see,’ said Wilson. 

Eagerly he began following the tracks along the bye- 
' road, away from the Coppice House. Apart from the 
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tracks to the house, which had been presumably made 
by Treadgold’s car when it brought Lord Blatchington 
home, there were two sets made by the same car, one © 
coming and one going. And there were also a similar 
pair of tracks made by the Chrysler. 

Wilson followed the tracks for more than half a mile, 
while Peascod patiently accompanied him. Then at 
last, “‘ That’s good enough, I think,” he said. 

“What for ?’’ Peascod asked. 

“Tt was Treadgold’s own car that went up to town,” 
said Wilson. 

“But those are the tracks of Lord Blatchington’s 
ear.” 

“ My dear fellow, those were made by Roberts when 
he went to fetch me.” 

Peascod thought deeply. ‘‘ But Treadgold can’t have 
gone up to town,” he objected at length. 

*“No,” said Wilson. ‘‘ But his car can. Come back 
to the lodge.” 

Again he interrogated the lodge-keeper. ‘‘ About 
that car you saw pass this morning. Was it a car you 
recognised ? ”’ 

“ She might a been Mr. Treadgold’s car, sir,’’ said the 
man. “Only she couldn’t a been, I’m thinking. So 
she weren’t. I don’t know, sir.” 

“It looked to you like Treadgold’s car.” The man 
assented. ‘‘ Did you notice the driver ? ” 

“In a manner of speakin’, sir, I did not.” 

“ Do you mean you did, or you didn’t ? ” 

* Not for certain, I didn’t.” 

“ But you thought it was some one you knew. Who 
did you think it was ? ” 

“ T never said I thought it was nobody,” said the man. 
“T dunno who it was.” P 

And, though they tried to shake him, that was all he 
would say. 
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“He did notice, though,” said Peascod. “And it 
was Lord Blatchington.”’ 

“Or Mr, Everard,’ Wilson suggested. “One can’t 
tell.” 

“Or Roberts,” said Peascod. “Or Temple. Or any 
of the whole damn bunch.” 

They walked up to the Towers together. ‘‘ So it was 
Treadgold’s car that went up to town after the murder,” 
Peascod said. 

“Yes,” said Wilson. ‘‘I had guessed as much. Let’s 
come back by this side-door, if you don’t mind.” 

““ Cool hands they were, whoever it was,’’ said Peascod. 
“ Murder a man, and then go joy-riding in his car.” 

“T shouldn't call it exactly joy-riding,” said Wilson. 

They followed the side drive right to the point where 
the car had stood on the far side of the lawn. A double 
track ran all the way, to show where the car had come 
and gone.” 

“As I thought,” said Wilson. ‘“ The car neither 
stopped nor turned at any point between here and the 
lodge.” 

“What’s the point ?”’ Peascod asked. 

“ Merely that Treadgold never started his car again 
after leaving Lord Blatchington on the lawn—if indeed 
he ever did leave him. He left it standing here, and then 
whoever went up to town started it from here, turned 
it on the grass, and drove right away. The car stood 
here from twelve-fifteen or so until after the murder. 
As it passed the lodge gates soon after two o’clock, that 
fixes the time of the murder at somewhere in between. 
It narrows it down to those two hours.” 

“In the course of which,” said Peascod, ‘‘ your Mr. 
Roberts admits having turned up here.” 

“Yes,” said Wilson. ‘‘ Which in turn would make 
Roberts out more of a fool than ever, if he had really 
committed the murder.” —~ 
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“You seem very sure about Roberts,’ Peascod said. © 
“How do you explain those papers being found in 
Treadgold’s pocket ? ” 

“TI think Roberts has told the strict truth. He | 
dropped them in the library, and either Treadgold 
picked them up, or some one stuffed them into his pocket 
after the murder, seeing them on the floor and noticing 
that they were his.” 

“ And the handkerchief ? ”’ 

“ Tn just the same way.” 

“* And the revolver ? ” 

“Oh, I don’t profess to explain that. But the revolver 
by itself proves nothing. Many a man has used another 
man’s revolver before now.” 

They relapsed into silence, each busy with his thoughts. 

“You want to see the body now? ”’ asked Peascod, 
preparing to enter the house. 

Wilson, whose thoughts had apparently been giving 
him great trouble, stopped him as his hand was on the 
lock. ‘“‘ Before you show me any more,’ he said, 
“ there’s something I feel I ought to say to you, Peascod, 
as you've treated me so well in the matter of information 
and so on, and given me so much more help than you 
need. You do realise, don’t you, that I’m not at the 
Yard any longer, and that your people may very well 
haul you over the coals for giving important information 
to an outsider? Mr. Roberts, not the Yard, is my em- - 
ployer now.”’ 

“* But—but ’’—Peascod’s face of horror and dismay 
was comical, as the purport of Wilson’s remarks came 
home to him—‘ you wouldn’t be working against the 
police, would you, sir?” 

‘“‘T won’t help the murderer to escape, not even if he 
is my client, Peascod,” said Wilson, highly amused. 
‘On the other hand, my job’s done when I clear him. 
It’s not necessarily part of my duty to stick at it till 
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I’ve provided employment for the hangman. So don’t 
you go telling me anything that would get you into 
trouble with your superiors afterwards. I’m only warn- 
ing you for your own good, you know—and perhaps de- 
priving myself of valuable assistance by doing so.” 

Peascod began two or three sentences and left them 
unfinished. Heé looked as miserable as if he had failed 
in his biggest case. ‘‘ Well, anyway,’’ he said at last, 
“T’ll be blowed if I see what harm you could possibly 
do by looking at the body. And—excuse me, sir—but 
you really ought to be back at the Yard. It isn’t right 
—not that you should have to say what you did now. 
Will you lock up when you come out, please? I must 
go and see aftertfie sergeant.” 

Wilson watched him go with an expression of mingled 
goodwill and compunction. Then he pulled himself 
together, went to the bed, and, drawing back the sheet 
which covered the dead man, looked down at him. 
Treadgold, he reflected, was even less attractive in 
death than in life ; and he wondered for a moment how 
many people’s hearts had been lightened by reading 
their evening papers. Then he began his investigation. 
The body had already been examined by the police 
surgeon, and the bullet extracted. Peascod had told 
him that it fitted the revolver found in the dead man’s 
hand. Yes, there was the revolver, still grotesquely tied 
in the dead hand with that length of green cord. Wilson 
lifted the hand and stared at it. Then he let it fall and 
began to feel in the pockets of Treadgold’s evening dress. 
But these had all been emptied and their contents taken 
away by the inspector. “‘ Waste of time,” said Wilson, 
and with a final look he left the body, and, locking the 
door behind him, pocketed the key and went again 
downstairs to the library. 


XXXI 


Witson took out his key to open the library door, but 
to his great surprise found that it was unlocked. Silently 
entering, he found himself looking straight at a man who 
was standing by the little table on which the decanter 
and glasses were and holding up one of the glasses 
anxiously to the light. ‘‘ What the devil are you doing 
here ? ” he said. 

“T am not aware, sir,” said Mr. Wicks Ellis, for it 
was he, “whom I have the honour of addressing. But 
our respected host has informed me that it is permitted — 
to his guests to avail themselves of his well-stocked 
library, and I had stepped down to borrow a volume.” 
Unobtrusively putting down the glass, Wicks Ellis 
selected a book from the shelves behind him. 

“What are you doing with those glasses? ’’ Wilson 
said brusquely. 

“A more polite inquiry, sir, would have been more 
deserving of a polite answer. I was admiring this fine 
antique glass.” He picked it up again as he spoke. 

“Put it down at once,’ Wilson thundered. ‘“‘ How 
did you get into the room at all?” he asked, as the 
American slowly complied. 

“In the usual manner, sir. By that aperture.” 
Wicks Ellis pointed to the door. \“‘ Perhaps we should 
get along better if we were to exchange our credentials. 
This is my card.’”’ He held it out. 

“ My name is Wilson,” was the reply. “‘ Wasn’t that 
door locked ? ” 

“No, sir, or I should have been unable to enter. But 
apparently I incommode you. I will withdraw.” He 
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went to the door, but as he went he waved his hands 
towards the book-shelves. 

“A most\absorbing and varied collection of volumes, 
Mr. Wilson,’ he said; ‘“‘a monument of culture. A 
good book, I have always asserted, is the noblest gift of 
man, if I may be permitted so to misquote a striking 
sentiment of your renowned Pope. I am myself a great 
reader, sir. In the State Library of Minneapolis we have 
three hundred and fifty thousand feet of shelf-space, sir, 
entirely provided by the munificence of our leading 
citizens. I have not\perused all the volumes, but——’” 

“ Sir,” said Wilson, “ you interest me deeply. But 
I am busy. Before you go, permit me to inform you 
that I carefully examined those glasses for finger-prints 
some time ago.” 

“ Mr. Wilson,” said the American, “ you are a man of 
intelligence. Your point calls for consideration. You 
will permit me to reflect on it at leisure.’’ Urbane as 
ever, Mr. Wicks Ellis got himself out of the room. 

“‘ A bow at a venture,’ said Wilson softly. “‘ But the 
shot seems to have gone home. Now, what does that 
mean?” 


XXXII 


WItson stood quite still awhile, trying to think out the 
implications of his interview with Wicks Ellis. So the 
American was in it, was he? He must have been in 
the library during the night, or why was he so nervous 
about the finger-prints that might be found on the 
glasses as to take a big risk for the sake of their removal ? 
That, Wilson thought, was certainly what he had been 
doing ; for what else could it have been? Perhaps it 
was even he who went up to town in Horace Treadgold’s 
car. Or was he only the mysterious interrupter ? Then 
why hadn’t he given the alarm? At any rate, Wilson 
thought, he must certainly find out a bit more about 
this suspicious American. 

Peascod opened the door and entered. ‘I say,” he 
said, “ this door ought to be kept locked. Even if you 
are in here, Mr. Wilson.” 

“ Then why wasn’t it locked when I came in ? ” 

“Not locked? It must have been—Good Lord!” 
said Peascod. “I believe I left it unlocked myself. If 
so, it was all that damned American’s fault.” 

“Oh, was it ?’’ said Wilson. “‘ That’s most interest- 

ing.” 
“T was just coming in here, after I left you, when I 
heard him shout to me to come at once out into the 
conservatory, because the sergeant wanted me, I had 
unlocked the door, and I must have forgotten to lock 
it again. I thought from his voice that it was something 
immediate, and I ran. But it was nothing at all.” 

‘And meanwhile Mr. Ellis profited by your absence 
to slip in here. I found him here just now,” said Wilson. 

‘You found him in here!” said the inspector aghast. 
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Wilson related in full what had happened between 
them. Peascod went to the door. “I’m going to have 
it out with him at once,” he said angrily. 

“ Take my\advice, and don’t,” said Wilson. ‘‘ I have 
an idea from ‘his manner that he is willing to tell us 
something he knows. I’ve put the wind up him a bit. 
If you go and browbeat him, he’ll probably shut up like 
an oyster, whereas if we leave him to himself, he may 
talk. Remember, we haven’t a thing against him, except 
this. There wasn’t the sign of a finger-print on those 
glasses when I examined them.” 

“Or when I did,’”’ Peascod sighed. ‘ You're right,” 
he said. ‘‘ But this shows there might have been. Did 
somebody remove them ? ”’ 

“I’m nearly sure somebody did,” said Wilson. ‘‘ No 
used glasses were ever as clean as that by the light of 
nature. When were they brought into the room, do you 
know ?” 

“ About ten o’clock, I believe. But nobody touched 
them till after all the house-party had gone to bed. 
Both Mr. Everard and Mr. Rawson are positive about 
that. The drinks for the house-party were set out in 
the lounge. Those in the library were for Lord Blatch- 
ington when he came to bed.” 

“Then,” said Wilson, ‘“ those finger-prints, if there 
were any, were put there during the night. And they 
were removed—when ? ” 

“‘ By the murderers,’’ said Peascod. 

“TI wonder,” said Wilson. “ Or was it by the butler 
after the discovery of the body ? ” 

“Why should he ? ” asked Peascod. 

“Oh,” said Wilson, “I think Bellamy is well worth 
watching.” 

“Tf I’m not to tackle Wicks Ellis,’ Peascod com- 
plained, “I don’t see how we’re to get any forrarder.”’ 

“‘ T hear some one talking outside,’ said Wilson. “ ’'ll 
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just see who it is.”’ And, as the reader was told a great | 
many pages ago, Wilson opened the door, and found © 
Dick Prescot and Mrs. Rivers conversing outside. 


Dick came back with Wilson into the library. He © 
looked rather apprehensively at the inspector, wondering © 
if more questions about the faked burglary were im- j 
pending. But Wilson took him over towards the 
window. ‘“‘ Show me exactly how and where the body © 
was lying,” he said. ‘‘ I mean when you saw it first.” 
Dick pointed to the spot, and began to explain the © 
position. “Do you mind lying down, as nearly as — 
possible as it lay,” he was asked. “Thanks. And after 
Lord Blatchington fell over it, how was it lying. ... 
So? I see.” 4 

Wilson turned to Peascod. “I just wanted to make 
quite sure,”’ he said, “ that no one coming into the room 
by the window could possibly have avoided seeing the 
body. That proves it wasn’t here when young Roberts 
came in at one-thirty.” 

“ Always supposing Roberts isn’t telling a pack of 
lies,”’ said Peascod. 

“ And that,’ Wilson went on without heeding him, 
“ gives us about the precise time when it was put here. 
It must have been between about one-forty and two 
o’clock.”’ 

“What d’ye mean ? ” said Peascod. 

“Roberts left the library about one-forty, and the 
car passed the lodge gates at a few minutes after two. 
That must have been after the murder.” 

“ Still based on Roberts’s unsupported word,’’ Peascod 
grumbled. 

“ Quite,”’ said Wilson. 

“ He is telling the truth,” Dick put in. “I’d stake 
my life on it.” 

“Oh, so that’s your impression,” said Wilson. “‘ Have 
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you any other impressions you think worth passing 
on, Mr. Prescot? About Mr. Everard Blatchington, for 
example ? ”’ 

“No,” said Dick, avoiding the dangerous subject. 
Hi Impressions aren’t much in my line. But I’ve a fact, 
if that’s any use to you,” he went on, to prevent a re- 
currence of the question. 

“ What is that ?”’ 

“We've all been assuming,’ ’ said Dick, “ that Tread- 
gold went back to his house, after he left Lord Blatch- 
ington, by the path through the shrubbery there. But 
he didn’t. I looked before lunch, and there aren’t any 
footprints there at all, either on the path or in the bushes. 
The path’s still damp, so his feet would have been certain 
to leave a mark. That looks as if he never returned.” 

He looked round with some pride to see the effect 
of his suggestion, but neither Wilson nor Peascod seemed 
moved. 

“He didn’t go by the path,” the former said. ‘‘ He 
went through the grass, direct from his car.” 

Dick looked rueful for a moment, and then laughed. 
“T should make a good detective,” he said. “I won’t 
leave my last again. You score off me too easily.” 

“ You must allow us a few triumphs,’”’ Wilson said 
smiling, “to excuse our existence. Now would you 
mind looking carefully round the room. Is everything 
just as it was when you saw it this morning?” 

Dick stared round. ‘‘ Except for the body,” he said. 
“‘ But what’s become of that ball of string ? ”’ he added. 
“The green string—a bit of it was used to tie the 
revolver on with.” 

“Was that here this morning ? ”’ Wilson asked. 

“No, it wasn’t,” said Dick. “ But it- was standing 
there on the mantelpiece last night.” 

“Tt’s nowhere in the room now,” sald Peascod. 
“ T’ve looked.” 
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“So have I,” said Wilson. 

“We must find that string.” He turned to Peascod. 
“ Have you searched the house ? ” 

“ More or less,’’ was the reply. “ But it’s a big place.” 

“‘ Search again,” said Wilson, and turned to leave the 
library. 

“We'll have no Yanks in here this time,’ said Peas- 
cod, ferociously locking the door. Dick laughed. “So 
he did get in at last,” he said. 

““What’s that you say ?”’ 


“ He’s been hanging about the library all day nearly,” ; 
said Dick, and told Wilson in detail the story of his two 


meetings with Ellis outside the library windows. The 
pleasure he got from the recital of his suspicions almost 
made up for the discomfort he had undergone through 
Everard Blatchington’s secret. 

‘Thank you,” said Wilson, when he had finished. 
“You seem to form impressions of some people remark- 
ably quickly, Mr. Prescot.” At which unexpected 
thrust Dick retired in considerable confusion. 


XXXII 


SEEKING comfort, Dick strolled into the conservatory. 
There he found Hermione and Vernon deep in conver- 
sation—so deep, indeed, that neither of them noticed 
his approach. He watched them for a minute, and then, 
with a sigh, walked out into the garden. From either 
of the lovers alone, he felt, he would have had sympathy. 
Failing them, he preferred solitude. 

A minute later Wilson himself came into the conser- 
vatory and interrupted the ¢éte-d-iéte on which Dick had 
been too diffident to intrude. Hermione eagerly de- 
manded to know how he was getting on. “ Have you 
found the real murderer yet ?”’ she said. 

“ Rome wasn’t built in a day,” said Wilson laughing. 
“ But I’m getting on, I think. Suppose you two give 
me a bit of help.” 

He began questioning Vernon again about the exact 
time of his arriving and going to bed, explaining that 
he was confirming the precise time of the murder. He 
told them about the car passing through the lodge gates 
soon after two o’clock, and said his trouble was that 
the space between Vernon’s leaving the library and the 
starting of the car seemed all too short for the events 
that would have needed to be crammed into it. “ You 
simply can’t say,” he asked, ‘‘ whether or not the car 
was standing in the drive when you arrived ?”’ 
“No. I didn’t pass close by there. All I can say is 
I didn’t notice it.” 

“When you were in the library, you say you had a 
drink. I suppose none of the other glasses had been 
touched then, except Lord Blatchington’s.” 

“No, you're wrong there,’’ said Vernon. “I saw that 
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several of them had been used, and I had to try two or © 


three before I found a clean one.” 

Wilson stiffened with excitement. ‘‘ Did you notice 
how much whisky there was in the decanter ? ”’ 

“Tt was nearly empty,” said Vernon. 


“My God!” said Wilson. ‘I’ve been a fool. Of | 


course I see it now. The murder was all over before 
you arrived, Roberts. The body was in the room when 
you were there——” 

“No, it wasn’t,” said Vernon. ‘ What are you 
driving at? I should have fallen right over it when I 
came in.” 

“It wasn’t in the window then,” said Wilson. “ It 
was under the table.” 

“How?” “ Where?” “ What do you mean, Mr. 
Wilson ? ”’ 

Wilson told them of his discovery of the blood-stains 
under the central table. “I can see it now,” he said. 
“ Treadgold was murdered before you came. Probably 
you actually interrupted the murderers when they (for 
there were more than one) were planning how to dispose 


of the corpse. They had just time to shove it under the © 


table and hide. Very likely they were in the room, 


behind the curtains in the far recess, I dare say, all the | 


time you were there.”’ 

“ Good Lord !’’ said Vernon. “ It gives one the creeps. 
Do you really mean dais 

“ Let us see,” said Wilson. “IfI am right, Treadgold 


was murdered some time between say half-past twelve, — 


when Lord Blatchington says he left the library, and 


half-past one, when you arrived. Say about one o’clock, — 
as you interrupted the murderers before they had time - 


to-——” Wilson broke off, and remained plunged in 
thought. ‘‘ But I still don’t see it,” he went on at 
length. ‘‘ Unless they were interrupted a second time, 
and that seems a bit improbable. But let’s see how it 
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works out. You interrupted them ; and they hid some- 
where till you had gone. Then they came out again, 
and went on with what they were doing and moved the 
body over to the window. And then the car started. Now, 
why did the car start just then? And who was driving 
it? That wants some more thinking out, doesn’t it ?”’ 

Hermione had been getting impatient. “If that is 
all you can tell, Mr. Wilson,” she said, “I don’t think 
you’ve got very far.” 

“Ah, Miss Orpington, I was afraid you would be dis- 
appointed. Detectives are very disappointing people, 
you know. Even if they sometimes get there in the end, 
it’s generally long after the people who want to know the 
truth at once have given up hope of them.” 

“T think,” said Vernon gratefully, frowning at his 
companion, “‘you’ve done an awful lot already. Is 
there anything else we could help you about ? ” 

“Well, you might be able to,’ Wilson said. ‘‘ Can 
you tell me whether to your knowledge Treadgold had 
any enemies? Business enemies, particularly.” He 
laid a slight stress on the word, but it obviously con- 
veyed no hint of Treadgold’s supplementary profession 
to Vernon. 

“No, ’mafraidI can’t. I didn’t know anything about 
his business, you know ; and I never heard him say any- 
thing about any enemies. Of course, plenty of people 
didn’t like him; but you don’t mean that, do you ?”’ 

“Ts Mr. Wilson reduced to combing the highways 
for a murderer?” said Lord Blatchington, appearing 
suddenly round a corner of the conservatory. He must 
have come in from the garden while they were talking. 

“Not exactly, my lord,” said Wilson, rising. ‘ Bui 
Miss Orpington was just complaining of my failure to 
hang any one. Have you come to offer us a victim ? | 

Lord Blatchington looked at him. His face wrinklc. 
into a smile. “‘ Whose neck do you fancy ?.’” he said. 
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“All my guests are doubtless quite at your service. 
Vernon here will most willingly be hanged if you'll only 
string up Hermione on the same rope. ‘ In death they 
were not divided.’ Eh, Vernon ? ” 

“That would be ingratitude indeed,” said Wilson, 
“since Mr. Roberts brought me here at Miss Orpington’s 
suggestion. No, I think I must hang some one else.” 

“ Really,” said Hermione getting up, “ this is a most 
unsavoury conversation. Let's go and get a breath of 
air before dinner, Vernon.” 

Vernon too rose and walked away with her, leaving 
Wilson and Lord Blatchington alone. 

“My lord,” said Wilson, “may I put you a plain 
question ? ”’ ; 

“ With pleasure.” 

“Why were you in your dress-clothes when you went 
this morning to bathe ? ”’ 

“My dear fellow, why not? They came handiest. 
They did as well as any others to walk down in.” 


“T thought,” said Wilson, “ you might choose to tell 


me the truth. It’s bound to come out, you know.” 


Lord Blatchington looked at him. “I sincerely hope — 


so,” he said. “ But I’ve told you all I know. It’s your © 


business to find out the rest.” 
“Then you won’t help me further ? You force me to 
draw my own conclusions.” 


“‘Upon my word,” said Lord Blatchington, as if to 


himself, “‘ I believe the fellow thinks I killed Treadgold 
myself.” 


“If you did not, my lord, you had much better tell _ 


me the truth.” 


“T have,” said Lord Blatchington. He turned onhis © 


heel and walked into the house. A minute later Wicks 
Ellis came in from the garden. 

“Mr. Wilson,”’ he said, “‘ may I have a few words with 
you?” With intense satisfaction Wilson agreed. 
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“You perhaps surmise, sir,” said Ellis, ‘‘ that I know 
more of this matter than I have told you,’ Wilson 
nodded. “It may be that you in your mind suspect 
me of complicity in an act of violence.” Wilson said 
nothing. “In order that such unjust suspicions may 
be wholly removed, I have determined to be perfectly 
frank with you—perfectly frank.”’ 

“That’s wise of you,” said Wilson. 

“You may or may not be aware, sir,” Wicks Ellis 
went on, “that last night, entirely apart from the un- 
fortunate circumstances under which Mr. Treadgold 
met his death, there was a deliberate attempt to steal 
the Blatchington Rubies.” 

““T am quite aware of it,’”’ said Wilson. 

“Well, Mr. Wilson, I have to confess to you that I 
was myself personally not wholly unimplicated in that 
attempt.’’ He held up a warning hand. “No, sir, do 
not misunderstand me. I am no thief, Mr. Wilson. I 
was prepared, sir, to buy those celebrated jewels for 
good dollars. Nothing else was in my mind. But, alas! 
the ways of man—and, more especially, sir, the ways 
of women—are devious and regrettable. Would Lady 
Blatchington sell me the jewels in a straightforward and 
businesslike manner? No; that is not the way of your 
old nobility. The ways of darkness, Mr. Wilson, come 
more naturally to them, I fear, than the ways of light. 
While, therefore, I was ready to pay good dollars for 
those rubies, Lady Blatchington, I regret to say, insisted 
on going through the mummery of a false burglary.” 

““T know all this,’ said Wilson. ‘‘Go on. The 
burglary failed, and Mr. Blatchington got the jewels 
-back. What happened then ? Tell me as briefly as you 
can, for I’ve heard most of it already.” Ellis, however, 
having come prepared to tell a long story, would not be 
balked of it; and Wilson with a sigh resigned himself 
to hear again in full detail the story of the abortive 
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theft. At last he interrupted. ‘‘I told you I’d heard | 
all that,” he said. “‘ What I want to know, Mr. Ellis, is 
what happened afterwards. Did you see Temple after Mr. — 
Blatchington had taken the rubies ? ” 

Ellis explained that, as had been arranged, Martin 
Temple had come to his room at about midnight, in a_ 
state of great agitation, and reported the failure of his 
attempt. At first Ellis had not believed him, and had 
thought some one was playing him false. But Temple’s 
evident discomposure had finally convinced him, and 
he had let the secretary go away, and himself gone to | 
bed. But the night was hot and he could not sleep 
soundly. He had dozed off more than once, but at length 
he was thoroughly roused by hearing a car starting. He 
leapt out of bed, and looking across the lawn, could — 
just see a car being driven away. He also saw a figure 
cross the lawn and enter the library, but was unable in 
the dark to see who it was. Feeling certain that there | 
was something wrong, and now suspecting that Martin 
Temple had played him false and run off with the rubies © 
after all, he rapidly put on some clothes and made his | 
way quietly down to the hall, and thence to the library | 
door. Under this he could see a light, and, applying his . 
ear to the keyhole, he could hear some one moving | 
within. He tried to turn the door-handle noiselessly in | 
order to open it a chink and peer into the room ; but | 
the latch shot back with a sharp click, and he hastily 
drew back into the shadow. No one, however, came | 
to the door, now standing a little ajar ; and after a few _ 
minutes he was emboldened to approach again and push 
it wide open. To all appearances the room was quite 
empty; but the French window leading on to the | 
terrace was open, with the curtain half-drawn across 
it. He ventured into the room and approached the | 
window. Then he saw Treadgold’s body, lying just as © 
Dick Prescot had found it, against the writing-table. | 
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“ Did you disturb it in any way ?”’ Wilson asked. 

No, Ellis said, he had merely made out who it was. 
Then, sickened by the sight, he had gone to the side- 
table and taken a drink of neat whisky, and then at 
once fled from the room and returned to his own. 

“What time was that ?”’ asked Wilson. 

“It was precisely two-twenty-five, sir, when I re- 
turned to my room.” 

“ And you’d been here about ten minutes ? ” 

“ That is so.” 

“Why didn’t you give the alarm ? ” Wilson inquired. 

“Well, sir, I had—in a manner—a troubled con- 
science about what had occurred earlier in the evening. 
And I did not desire to be discovered with a dead body 
in a situation that might have been considered damned 
compromising.” 

“You thought you'd let ill alone, in fact,” commented 
Wilson. ; 

“That, Mr. Wilson,” said the American, “is posi- 
tively the whole of my knowledge of this distressing 
incident. I realise, of course, that I put myself wrong 
with you by my unfortunate attempts to remove my 
finger-prints from that glass; but I did not desire my 
presence in the library to become known, or false sus- 
picions to be directed against me. You will recognise, 
Mr. Wilson, that I am now being perfectly frank.” 

“T hope so,” said Wilson. “At any rate, I’m glad 
you told me.” 

“Honesty, Mr. Wilson, is always the best policy,” 
said Ellis, ashe walked away. He left Wilson wondering 
how much of his story to believe. It seemed to fit 
‘together ; it squared with the known facts, and ex- 
plained the puzzle with which he had confronted Peascod. 
And yet—Wilson, like Dick before him, was conscious 
of a definite feeling of dislike as wéll as distrust for the 
American: 


© 


XXXIV 


Dicx’s lonely stroll in the garden did not last long. 
The day had unexpectedly clouded over, and a sharp 
shower drove him to seek refuge in the lounge. There 
he found quite a large party assembled, and reflected 
that one result of the murder appeared to be a great 
increase of gregariousness on the part of everybody 
but himself. His aunt was there, comfortably settled 
in an arm-chair, and making heroic efforts to get up a 
conversation with Martin Temple, who sat stiffly by, 
returning the shortest of answers, and every now and 
then glancing at the door. Dick guessed him to be on 
the look-out for Hermione. Lord Blatchington was 
sitting at the table, turning over some papers and making 
notes. Miss Winter was knitting in a corner; and near 
her sat Rawson, eagerly hunting a sheaf of evening: 
papers for accounts of the murder. Everard was no- 
where to be seen; but Mrs. Everard, turning over some 
music on the piano, completed the group. Wicks Ellis, 
Dick saw with thankfulness, was absent. So was Lady 
Blatchington. Dick crossed the room in Mrs. Everard’s 
direction, and she looked up and smiled at him. 

“You look very dismal, Mr. Prescot,’’ she said. 

“ To tell you the truth,” said Dick, “ I’m sick of this 
murder. We all go about suspecting one another, and 
nobody knows what to think.” 

‘“Poor Mr. Prescot, you ave having a bad time!” 
she said sympathetically ; adding beneath her breath, » 
“T told Everard he ought to apologise to you, but he 
was really in a dreadful hole.” Aloud she said, ““ How 
did you get on with Mr. Wilson ?”’ 

“Yes, Dick !’’ said his aun abandoning with obvious 
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relief her attempts on the secretary. ‘‘ How dared you 
disappear like that ? I wanted you to come and tell me 
all about that dear Mr. Wilson. I’ve been saying to 
every one what a handsome man he is. Isn’t he, Mr. 
Temple ? ” 

“IT don’t know,” said Temple shortly. ‘I’ve not 
seen him.” 

Mrs. Rivers turned to her host. 

“ But you’ve seen him, Lord Blatchington,” she said. 
““Tsn’t he a darling ? ” 

Lord Blatchington merely grunted, and relapsed into 
his papers. Mrs. Rivers, not at all put out, turned back 
to Dick. ‘“ You must tell us all what you have been 
doing with Mr. Wilson,” she said. “‘ Have you been 
crawling about the floor, and finding the murderer’s 
finger-prints on the chairs? That’s what detectives 
always do, don’t they ? ”’ 

“Not quite,” said Dick smiling. ‘I’ve only been 
lying on the floor, and pretending to be the body.” 

“<But how thrilling! And who was murdering 
you?” 

“Wilson hasn’t got quite so far as that yet,” said 
Dick. “‘ But he seems to think the myrder was com- 
mitted some time between one-forty and two o’clock 
this morning.” 

There was a chorus of exclamations. “‘ How does he 
know?” “ But who did it, then?” ‘‘ At that rate 
they must know it wasn’t Vernon.” 

Dick shook his head. ‘‘ Peascod seemed to think 
he was wrong,” he said. “ He’s still got his knife into 
poor Roberts.” 

_ Mrs. Rivers again addressed her host. ‘‘ What do 
you think, Lord Blatchington?” she said. “‘ You've 
never told us.” 

_ “Don’t know,” said Lord Blatchington. ‘‘ Not my 
business.” : 
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She turned to Martin Temple. ‘‘ Mr. Temple, haven’t 
you a theory? You're so clever. And of course you 
knew poor Mr. Treadgold. It was you I saw with him 
at the Piccadilly last week, wasn’t it ? ” 

“T’d met him,” said Temple shortly, and as low as 
possible, as though an acquaintance with the late 
financier was no credit to any one. 

“What’s that?” said Rawson, putting down his 
paper suddenly. ‘‘ You were a friend of Treadgold’s, 
Martin ? I never heard that before.”” He stared hard 
at the secretary, who looked crosser than ever. “I 
wasn't,” he said, glaring at Mrs. Rivers. “I'd barely 
met him. If you want to know my theory of the crime,” 
he went on quickly, “it’s much the same as Prescot’s. 
Treadgold was murdered by two or three people who 
came from outside the house, and got clean away after 
doing it, while we were all asleep.” | 

“ Well, of course,’ said Mrs. Rivers, “‘ as none of us 
killed him, it must have been somebody from outside. 
I expect it was some horrible tramp.” 

“ Don’t know about that,’”’ said Rawson. “ Murder’s | 
not like stealing. Anybody might be a murderer, don’t 
you know?” He looked round the room with satis- 
faction. 

“Oh, no, Mr. Rawson, I’m sure you’re wrong,” said 
Mrs. Rivers. ‘I’m sure nobody I know would ever 
murder any one. But tell us some more, Mr. Temple. 
How was it done?” 

“Oh, somebody left the window open,” said the 
secretary. ‘‘ Roberts, I expect. It’s the sort of thing 
he’s always doing. So they got in. I dare say, if we 
knew, we should find that Treadgold wasn’t killed here - 
at all, but somewhere right away from the house, and . 
shoved into the library by somebody who wanted to 
put suspicion on to one of us.” 

“But then he couldn’t have come to steal Lady 
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Blatchington’s rubies!” said Mrs. Rivers. ‘I thought 
everybody thought that was what he came for!” 

“ There’s no evidence he did ; there’s no evidence any 
one ever tried to steal the rubies,” said Temple. At 
this astonishing statement, Mrs. Everard, from the 
piano, gave a faint involuntary gasp. Dick looked 
round at the company with interest, but neither Rawson 
nor Lord Blatchington had moved a muscle. “It’s my 
belief,” the secretary went on, “ that the murderer was 
somebody none of us have ever heard of, and he’ll 
never be found. And, between ourselves, I don’t much 
care if he never is.” 

“Mr. Wilson will find him,” said Mrs. Rivers with 
confidence. ‘‘ I never saw any one look as clever as he 
does.” Temple’s grunt might have borne any meaning. 
“Lord Blatchington, surely you think he came to steal 
the rubies ? ”’ 

“Don’t know,” said Lord Blatchington. ‘‘ Too much 
cackling here.” He turned his back on Mrs. Rivers, 
and waiked out of the room. At the same time Vernon 
and Hermione saan” into the lounge by the opposite 
door. 5 

“ Any fresh news?” the latter inquired. “ Where’s 
Cynthia ?” 

3 “ Gone: to. bed,” ‘said Mrs. Everard. ‘‘She’s not 
coming down again.” 

“And Mr. Wilson’s found out when the murder v was 
committed,” said Mrs. Rivers, “and Mr. Temple’s 
just been telling us how it was done. He says...” 
While Mrs. Rivers was explaining Temple’s theory to 
the newcomers, Wicks Ellis came into the lounge and 
had a short whispered conversation with Temple, who 
immediately went out. 

_ “T don’t think much of that as a theory,” said Her- 
tnione. “ How on earth do you think, Martin . 
Why, where is he?” 

G 
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“JT fancy,” said Wicks Ellis, coming forward, “ that 
Mr. Temple has gone up to dress for dinner. It wants 
but a few minutes of seven-thirty, and speaking for 
myself, I find that the thought of solid sustenance is 
not unwelcome in this atmosphere of agitation.” He 
himself was already in full dinner panoply, and as he 
spoke he was so obviously looking forward to an evening 
of monologue that the hearts of all the company sank 
into their boots. 

“JT can’t stand another evening of that awful man,” 
Mrs. Rivers whispered, clutching at her nephew’s arm. 
“ Especially if Lady Blatchington’s not going to be there. 
I shouldn’t digest a thing. I shan’t come down to 
dinner. Unless you want me to, Dick.” 

“T certainly shouldn’t, if I were you,’ said Dick, 
greatly amused at the utter disappearance of all Mr. 
Ellis’s merits as soon as he had been rejected as a possible 
employer. ‘Shall I tell some one you'd like dinner in 
your room ?” 

“Qh, do, there’s a dear. I should de if I had any 
more of him,” said Mrs. Rivers. At this point the 
dressing-bell rang. . 

‘““Where’s Wilson ? ” asked somebody. 

‘He said he was going upstairs,” said Dick. “I 
think he was looking for some string.” 

“Some string ?’’ said Mrs. Rivers. “ But I’ve got 
plenty! Ill go and find him some.” 

“T don’t think that would do, quite,’ said Dick. 
“Come on, auntie, if you’re to have dinner in your 
room you must get there soon, you know.” Except for 
the American, the lounge was empty. 


XXXV 


It was true that Wilson, at the termination of his brief 
interview with Lord Blatchington, had gone upstairs. 
But it was not in search of string. His interview with 
the American had puzzled him considerably, so much 
that he was about to take the decisive step of burgling 
his room, hoping to find there some explanation of his 
presence in the library the previous night, more full 
than which he had provided himself, or even perhaps 
some further light on his passionate desire to possess 
the Blatchington Rubies. He must have known, for all 
his elaborate protestations, that Lady Blatchington had 
a very doubtful right to sell them to him. Of course 
collectors, even collectors of the highest Christian prin- 
ciples, had been known to resort to distinctly pagan 
expedients in order to increase their collections. Still, 
it would be interesting to know. 

Wilson had, however, to postpone his investigations. 
For just as he reached the corner of the corridor which 
contained the American’s room, Ellis himself appeared 
at the far end. Greatly to Wilson’s disgust, he went in 
and shut the door. Wilson waited a few minutes to 
see whether he would come out again, and then went 
downstairs. He would have to do his burgling in the 
dinner hour, that was all. 

Not having anything to do at the moment, he went 
back into the library, and sat down at the window 
writing-table to jot down his notes on the case. He had 
only been at work a few minutes when a shadow fell on 
the window, and looking up, he saw the figure of Everard 
Blatchington passing on the-terrace. Here was a 
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possible suspect—in fact, one might even say a likely 
suspect, whom he had not interviewed. It seemed a 
good opportunity. He opened the window. “ Mr. 
Blatchington,” he called, ‘can I have a word with 
you?” 

“ Certainly.’’ Everard came in and dropped into an 
arm-chair, stretching out his legs in front of him. Wilson 
noticed that his clothes were damp. The shower which 
had driven Dick indoors had also descended upon him. 

Before beginning his examination, Wilson looked 
Everard up and down, taking particular note of his 
physical qualities. A light-weight, yes; but very well- 
proportioned. And his hands and arms looked rather 
exceptionally strong. He was probably a good deal 
tougher than young Roberts, for all his slightness of 
build. And there was decision, as well as caution, in 
his pleasant face. Wilson decided to proceed. 

“T should like to put a few questions to you, Mr. 
Blatchington, if you don’t mind,” he began. 

“T shall be delighted to help you in any way I can.” 

“Tt would help me most, Mr. Blatchington, if you 
would make your answers as full as possible, telling me 
everything you know, even if it seems irrelevant. One 
can often gather more from a side-issue than from a 
direct answer.” 


“It would be very ungracious of me to refuse, when | 


you’ve come down specially,” Everard said. “ Parti- 
cularly as you can’t, like our friend Peascod, threaten 
me with the penalties of the law if I don’t. Will you 
answer a question of mine in return, Mr. Wilson ? ” 

“ Ask it,” said Wilson. 

“T want to know whether you’re compounding a 
felony.” 


‘“T don’t know that I want to answer that question, | 


Mr. Blatchington.”’ 
“ Fair’s fair,” said Everard, settling himself more 
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comfortably. “If you won’t answer my question, I 
won’t answer yours.” 

Wilson considered. He did not think brow-beating 
would be much use with this young man, and he badly 
wanted him to talk. He decided to try if a sprat would 
catch him a mackerel. “I am at present withholding 
certain information from Ector Peascod,”’ he said, 
“if that is what you mean. But this is not to be taken 
as a pledge.” _ 

“ Oh, quite,” said Everard. “ But you’re not exactly 
working in double harness, then ? ” 

“Tam at present following my own line,” said Wilson. 
“‘ But Inspector Peascod is giving me valuable assistance, 
and I should not dream of keeping vital information 
from him.” 

“Such as the name of the murderer,” said Everard. 
“You may rest assured. This isn’t a preliminary to a 
confession. I’m at your service, Mr. Wilson.” 

“ Now what did he mean by that ? ” Wilson thought. 
“TI was wondering, Mr. Blatchington,” he said aloud, 
“if you had any idea who the murderer was.” 

“Not a bit,” said Everard. “Except that he was a 
damned inconsiderate chap. I can forgive any one for 
murdering a man with a face like Treadgold’s, but not 
for leaving his corpse on our doorstep.” 

“You don’t know of any one who had, we'll say, a 
reason for murdering him.” 

“J don’t. I wasn’t on his visiting list, you know. 
But I’ve gathered his occupation was liable to annoy 
his friends. Surely your friends at the Yard would be 
able to help you there,” Everard suggested. 

“No doubt. But it’s rather looking for a needle in a 
haystack.” 

“Ym sorry. Id produce you a name if I could.” 

“ Now about last night,” Wilson said. ‘‘ Suppose you 
tell me exactly what happened.” Everard repeated the 
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story which the reader has already heard, and Wilson 
noted that it agreed exactly with the versions already 
supplied to him by Hermione Orpington and Wicks 
Ellis. 

“H’m. It’s a funny tale,” he commented at the end. 
“ Who told Lord Blatchington about it 2?” 

“What!” Everard sat straight up in his chair. 
“Does he know? By God, I wish he’d mentioned it — 
a bit sooner. It would have saved a lot of—compli- — 
cations.”” He smiled impenitently at Wilson. “‘ But 
who told him—if he really knows—I haven’t an idea. 
I thought we were all keeping mum as the grave. Didn’t 
he say who told him ? ” 

“ He mentioned no names,” said Wilson with strict 
accuracy. “You don’t know who it was then?” 
Everard shook his head. ‘“ And is that absolutely all 
you know of the night’s events?”’ Wilson asked 
sharply. 

For the first time during the interview Everard. 
seemed at a loss. He paused several seconds before 
replying. ‘‘ Come, Mr. Blatchington,” said Wilson, “a 
pause is as good as an answer in its way, you know. 
Believe me, it’s best not to keep things back.” After — 
another pause, Everard seemed to decide. | 

“ T suppose you're right,” he said unwillingly. ‘“‘ You 
shall have it, for what you can make of it.” 

“‘Tt’s true I do know something more than I’ve said 
—something which, like yourself, Mr. Wilson, I’ve not 
disclosed to our friend Peascod. When I said I went 
back to bed, that was true enough as far as it went. 
I did go back to bed, but I didn’t stay there—not all 
night. As I said, I was nervous and jumpy over the. 
whole business, and I didn’t sleep properly. I kept. 
dozing off and waking up again, and I was in the state 
in which the whole house seemed full of noises. At 
.last I heard, or thought I heard—TI was only half awake 
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—the sound of a car being driven away. I lay and 
worried about it for some time, and then I decided, 
feeling like a fool all the time, to go into my sitting- 
room and have a look. I went in and looked out. Of 
course there was no car; it had gone long ago. But 
there was a man there, just coming through the library 
window.” 

“Oh!” said Wilson. “That’s very interesting. 
Who was he, do you know?” 

“T don’t—that is to say, I don’t know his name. 
But I’ve seen him half a dozen times. He’s a friend of 
Treadgold’s, and I’ve seen him more than once about 
the Coppice House, and in Treadgold’s company at 
different places; but, as I told you, I wasn’t a friend 
of Treadgold’s, and I never wanted to know his acquain- 
tances. I know this chap perfectly well by sight ; he’s 
a big square Jew with black hair and fleshy lips and a 
heavy black moustache. But I’ve never known his 
name.” 

Wilson pondered over this description for a while, 
but could not fit it to any one he knew. “‘ How did you 
come to see him so clearly in the dark?” he asked. 

“It wasn’t so very dark last night. Besides, there 
‘was a light in the library, and it fell on his face as he 
came out. It isn’t the sort of face you can mistake.” 

“What did he do then ? ”’ 

“ Walked very quickly across the lawn and into the 
trees. What he did after that I couldn’t see. It was 
all over in a minute. If I hadn’t seen his face so clearly 
I should have thought I’d been dreaming.” 

“Then what did you do?” 

“ Went back to bed, and slept till morning.” 

“You didn’t go down to investigate this remarkable 
proceeding ?”’ Everard stared. 

“No, why should I? I didn’t know the man had 
climbed over a corpse to get out. There was a light in 
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the library; I supposed whoever was in there knew 
his business.” 

“ Receiving total strangers in the dead of night ? ” 

“I said he was a stranger to me,” said Everard. “I 
didn’t say he was a stranger to everybody. Besides, he 
wasn’t. I’d seen him once with Wicks Ellis.” 

“With Wicks Ellis!’ In spite of his caution, Wilson 
pricked up his ears. “‘ When was that ?” 

“T forget. Quite recently, somewhere. They seemed 
very friendly. Of course I’ve no idea whether Ellis was 
really in the library then. I just didn’t think any more 
about it.” 

“Not even in the morning, when Treadgold’s body 
was found there ? ” 

“Oh, then, of course ...I thought his Yiddish 
friend had probably finished him off.” 

“* And you never said a word to the police about it ? ” 

Everard sighed. “I must be very clumsy. I thought 
I’d made my point of view plain enough. The way I look 
at it is this. From what I knew of Treadgold, and still 
more what I hear from others, I’m not prepared to admit 
that killing him was anything but a social service. If 
you could once forget that you were an ex-employee of 
Scotland Yard I think you’d agree with me. Therefore 
I don’t wish to be a party to hanging whoever did it, 
and in the ordinary way I wouldn’t have opened my 
mouth. But, as I said before, leaving the body on our 
doorstep is a bit thick, and I don’t see why the fellow 
should get away with that. I held my tongue till it 
seemed that one of us would certainly get hung if I held 
it much longer, and now I’ve told you. But whether 
it was a wise thing to do or not I’m damned if I know _ 
now.” 

“ Your attitude to the social conventions will get you 
into trouble one day, Mr. Blatchington,”’ said Wilson, 
who was watching him closely. 
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“That’s as may be. I’m not on trial myself—yet. 
I only gave you my reasons, as you asked for them,” 
said Everard. 

“May I ask whether you intend to tell Inspector 
Peascod what you’ve just told me ?”’ 

“ That,” said Everard, ‘‘ I was going to consult you 
about. Would you advise me to tell him ? ”’ 

“My dear Mr. Blatchington,”’ said Wilson, “ you 
don’t seem to me to need advice from any one. If you 
are in possession of a piece of knowledge bearing directly 
on the murder, I should have thought it was your plain 
duty to inform the police at once. But I’m afraid I can’t 
take the responsibility of advising you.” 

“TI see,” said Everard thoughtfully. “I am much 
obliged to you, Mr. Wilson. Do you want me for any- 
thing more, or may I go? It’s close on dinner-time.” 

“‘ Only one question,’ said Wilson. “ What time did 
all this happen ? ” 

“‘ It was twenty past two when I went back to bed,” 
said Everard. “I looked at my watch. I don’t know 
what time I heard the car, if I did hear it ; but it wasn’t 
long before.” 

“Thank you.” 

“T wish you good Tack Mr. Wilson,’ 
with a smile, as he left the library. 


’ 


said Everard 
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WHEN Everard had gone, Wilson sat for a long time at 
the bureau, thinking hard. In many respects, the story 
he had just heard fitted in very well with the notes he 
had been making. The time of the car’s leaving was 
correct, and the murderer, that mysterious acquaintance 
of Wicks Ellis, had departed just at the time when Ellis, 
on his own showing, was actually in the library. It 
looked bad for Ellis if the story were true. No doubt it 
was suspiciously late in the day for Everard to have 
come forward with his tale; but his silence was not at 
all out of keeping with what Wilson had been able to 
gather of his character. And yet—there had been a 
look in his eye as he departed that had filled Wilson 
with misgiving. It seemed faintly to suggest a popular 
actor taking his curtain-call—a consciousness of a job 
well done. One has often watched a conjurer “ force ”’ 
a card on aman. Had Everard Blatchington, Wilson 
wondered, for some reason of his own “ forced’ a dis- 
closure on him ? 

As he sat at the writing-table, a figure again passed 
the window. When he looked up, he saw Mr. Wicks 
Ellis, a mackintosh over his evening clothes, hurrying 
in the direction of the Coppice House. Wilson jumped 
to his feet at once. If there was any truth in Everard 
Blatchington’s story, it made more essential the post- 
poned search of the American’s room. With any luck, - 
the owner would not return to it before dinner, . 
and there would be opportunity for an uninterrupted 
investigation. Wilson prayed that Ellis’s objective, 
whatever it was, might be some distance away. He 
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looked at the library clock. It wanted ten minutes of 
eight. 

In a couple of minutes he was upstairs, and in the 
American’s room. Closing the door behind him, he 
placed a chair firmly against it. He did not greatly 
care if Ellis did find him there; but he preferred to 
have a minute’s warning before any one could come in. 

Rapidly Wilson searched the American’s chest of 
drawers, with no result that seemed to interest him. 
Then he turned his attention to the two suit-cases which 
stood in a corner of the room. Both were apparently 
empty ; but in turn Wilson scrutinised each of them 
closely, tapping them and measuring their depth both 
within and without. The first to be examined con- 
tained no peculiar features; but after a few moments’ 
study of the second Wilson uttered an exclamation of 
satisfaction. Taking out a useful-looking pocket-knife, 
and selecting an implement, he began to work away 
very carefully at the inside of the case. A minute later 
he had lifted up the entire bottom, and laid bare a 
shallow space beneath. The bag had a false bottom. 

In the space thus revealed were a sheet of thin but 
strong paper, with the appearance of an official or busi- 
ness document, and a small badge. But a glance at 
them was quite enough for Wilson. With extraordinary 
swiftness, and yet with equal care, he replaced the 
papers, pushed the false bottom back into place, and, 
setting the suit-cases just as he had found them, whipped 
out of the room. The dinner bell went at that moment. 

He was none too soon. As he passed along the corri- 
dor, turning the corner back into the main wing, he 
caught a glimpse of the American, coming up the stairs 
at the farther end. He thanked heaven for his escape ; 
for, since his glimpse of the papers, he cared very much 
that Wicks Ellis should not find him rummaging in his 
bedroom. For the badge had been the badge of the 
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Karelian Imperial Secret Service, and the thin, official-_ 
looking paper had been Wicks Ellis’s credentials as a 


member of that distinguished, but unscrupulous body. 


So momentous a discovery needed a good deal of 


thinking over ; for it might involve an entire recasting 


of the whole case. Wilson went into the housekeeper’s © 
room, where at his request a cold meal had been put > 


to await his convenience. It was empty. He sat down 
at the table, and began to think, eating mechanically as 


he did so, for he had trained his body to supply itself 


automatically with food without disturbing his mind. 
Yes, this Ellis business did put a new complexion on the 


whole affair. What had he against the fellow apart | 


from this momentous discovery of his real calling? He 
had displayed a great anxiety to get into the library 
ever since morning, and he had used the chance, when 
he did get in, to try to remove finger-marks which he 
feared to have left on the glasses. His story had partly 
explained what he had done. But it would be equally 
well explained by a number of other hypotheses—as 
for example, that he was himself the murderer, and was 
trying to cover his tracks. If Everard’s tale were true, 
now—and it certainly began to look as if there must be 
some truth in it—Ellis must have collaborated in the 
murder with the mysterious man who had made off 
through the bushes. But Wilson was not quite satisfied 
with that view. Would a practised spy have bungled, 
as the murderer had clearly bungled, over the body ? 
Would he have been likely to stage an amateurish 
attempt to make the affair look like suicide, and then 
drop the body and run, leaving it in the most com- 
promising position possible? Not, certainly, unless he 


had been fully occupied elsewhere. Then was it Ellis” 
who had gone up to town in Treadgold’s car, and searched - 


Treadgold’s flat? No, there was an objection to that 
iew; for, if the lodge-keeper had recognised Ellis in 
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the returning car, he would surely have said so. Or 
had the man been bribed to silence? No; for in that 
case he would have denied recognising the driver at all, 
and not half-admitted he had recognised him, and then 
tried to withdraw the admission. 

That would not do. Wilson was nearly sure the man 
in the car was Lord Blatchington. The only other 
possible person, he thought, was Everard Blatchington. 
But neither of these was a likely accomplice of Wicks 
Ellis. No; that way appeared to lead nowhere. 

Start again with the crime. Whom had Treadgold 
come to the house to see? Was it Wicks Ellis? That 
was a plausible view which had not occurred to Wilson 
before. But what had he come for? To get the 
rubies ? 

Wilson pulled himself up sharply. That would never 
do. The discovery of Ellis’s real vocation made it as 
clear as daylight why he had wanted to secure the 
rubies. The story of the rubies, as he had heard it in 
the past, came back very clearly to his mind. They had 
a decisive political importance, quite apart from their 
monetary worth. They were of magical influence among 
the barbarous tribes of Malaria. The Colonial Office 
wanted them badly, because with their aid it could keep 
the tribes in ready subjection to British Rule. But if 
the rubies were so powerful as a pacifying influence, 
might they not be equally valuable for other purposes ? 
For getting commercial concessions, for example ? 
That was an obvious reason why Treadgold, with his 
concession-hunting African Company, might have been 
prepared to go all lengths to get them. Or for stirring 
up rebellion tnstead of damping tt down? That would 
explain a very keen desire for their possession on the 
part of the Karelian Government and its secret service. 

Yes. That must be the explanation of Wicks Ellis’s 
intervention and of his attempt to purchase the rubies. 
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The motive for the faked burglary stood out clear. But | 
Treadgold ? How did he come in ? 

Treadgold and Ellis were rivals for the rubies. That 
was plain. Had they met in the library, and fought for 
their possession ? But there were no rubies to fight for. 
The rubies were locked securely in Lady Blatchington’s ~ 
safe. The fake burglary had been a failure. Hermione ~ 
ad put the rubies back with her own hands into the © 
safe. 

“Ye gods!” said Wilson suddenly. They had all 
been tacitly assuming all day that the rubies were safe 
upstairs. But were they? Who had seen them? 
Might not Lady Blatchington, after the failure of her 
first attempt to sell the jewels, have made the same 
night a second and more successful attempt? Had 
she, perhaps, actually sold them to Treadgold, and had 
the two men fought in the library for their possession ? 
If Lady Blatchington had done this, and were thus 
mixed up in the murder, that might explain why Ellis, 
if he was the murderer, had readily found accomplices 
in the house. Martin Temple had already done Lady 
Blatchington’s dirty work for her once. Would he not 
have been ready to serve her again? And would not 
Lord Blatchington, as well, have done anything in his 
power to shield his wife? Yes, that would explain 
Lord Blatchington’s attitude, and his desire to have 
things hushed up. 

“T must make sure about Lady Blatchington,” said 
Wilson to himself. ‘‘ She is the most likely of that lot 
to give way under questioning. I’d better ask her to 
show me those rubies in the safe, for a start. This looks 
like the right track at last.” 
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Fut of his resolution, Wilson rang the bell, which 
was answered by Bellamy. “Is the party at dinner ? ” 
he said. The butler said that this was so. “ Are they 
all there?” 

“No, sir. Mr. Temple is not down yet, nor Mrs. 
Rivers, and her ladyship is having dinner served in her 
own room.” 

“Will you ask Lady Blatchington if she will please 
see me for a few minutes? Tell her it is very important 
and immediate.” 

It took two messages and ten minutes of valuable 
time before he secured his interview. ‘‘ Lady Blatch- 
ington asks that you will be as quick as possible, sir,” 
said the butler, “ as she is quite worn out.” 

“ Umph!”’ thought Wilson. ‘ Or quite at a loss what 
to say?” 

As they ascended the stairs, Martin Temple passed 
them, going down. He was not in evening dress. “I 
say, Bellamy,” he said, “ will you tell them I shan’t 
be down to dinner? Gotaheadache. No, I don’t want 
anything.” 

Wilson looked keenly at the secretary, whom he had 
not seen before. Suddenly into both their faces came 
a look of recognition, and, on Temple’s side, of intense 
fear as well. “Ah, Mr.—Temple,” said Wilson, “I 
fancy we have met before.” 

Temple could hardly collect his wits. ‘‘ I—don’t 
remember,’ he said. 

“Go to the housekeeper’s room and wait for me,” 
said Wilson sternly, ‘‘I shall want a few words with 
you. I shall be down hetare many minutes,” 

ot 
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Temple looked as if he would have liked to strangle 
Wilson, but he did not dare to refuse his request. “ All 
right,”’ he said. ‘‘ I'll be there.” 

“You had better,” said Wilson. He waited till the 
secretary was out of earshot, and then wrote a few words 
on a sheet of his note-book and folded it. “ Take this 
to Inspector Peascod at once,’ he said. ‘‘ And mind 
you give it him—personally. It’s urgent.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Bellamy ; and ushered Wilson into 
Lady Blatchington’s room. 

It was in her bedroom, not her boudoir, that Lady 
Blatchington was having dinner. She sat up in bed, 
with a tray by her side. “I hope you will excuse me 
for receiving you like this, Mr. Wilson,” she said. “I 
am feeling absolutely done up. But you said it was 
immediate.’”’ She was doing her best, Wilson thought, 
but she could not hide her intense nervousness. 

Wilson thanked her politely for seeing him, and tried 
his hardest by his manner to put her at her ease. But 
he was in a hurry. He did not like to have his eyes off 
Temple, even though he had urged Peascod to keep a 
watch on him. He made up his mind to postpone all 
the awkward questions he had meant to ask, and come 
straight to the one vital point. After a few sentences 
of mere conversational opening, he asked suddenly if he 
might see the rubies. He waited eagerly to notice the 
effect of his request. It did not appear to discompose 
Lady Blatchington in the least. “ Why certainly,” she 
said, ‘‘ but they are locked up in the safe in my sitting- 
room.” 

“You have the key? Perhaps I may be permitted. 
to look for myself. I assure you I shan’t run away with 
them.” 

“No,” said Lady Blatchington. “I'll come myself.” 
She giggled. ‘“‘ Please turn your back a minute, Mr. 
Wilson. while I put something on.” 
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“‘ May I go into the other room and wait ?”’ 

“Yes. Ishan’t be a second. That’s the door.” 

Wilson opened the communicating door and entered. 
For some little time he waited, taking casual note of 
the appurtenances of the room, and wondering irritably 
why Lady Blatchington thought it necessary to make 
a full toilet before presenting herself. At last she ap- 
peared in a magnificent teagown with the keys in her 
hand. 

“Tam so sorry to have kept you waiting, Mr. Wilson,” 
she said with an apologetic smile. “ I couldn’t find the 
keys. They weren’t where I usually keep them.” 

His fears confirmed, Wilson took the keys and rapidly 
unlocked the safe. As the door swung open, they both 
gave a gasp. On the floor of the safe lay a jewel case, 
open and’empty. 

“Oh!” screamed Lady Blatchington, “the rubies. 
have been.stolen!”’’ She collapsed into a chair. 

“T greatly fear they have,” said Wilson. ‘‘ Was this 
the case ?” 

“ Yes,” Lady Blatchington gasped. 

“There’s no time to be lost,”’ said Wilson, and raced 
from the room. As he ran, he found time to reflect: 
“ Bither that woman knows no more about this than I, 
or she’s a better actress than ever I took her for.”’ 
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DINNER bore out Mrs. Rivers’s worst anticipations. 
Deprived of her sympathetic ear, Wicks Ellis poured 
the full measure of his conversation upon the table at 
large. Mrs. Everard, who was next him, was nearly 
crying with exhaustion, and Lord Blatchington before 
the meal was over left the table in disgust. Immediately 
it was finished Hermione with a gasp of relief fled to the 
conservatory, where Vernon speedily joined her. A 
fierce red sunset was striking through the clouds, and 
Hermione called him to the window to look at it. As 
they stood there, they both heard the sound of a car, 
and, a moment later, saw the Chrysler being driven at 
headlong speed down the back drive. 

“Who on earth is that? ”’ said Vernon. “ He’s step- 
ping on the gas all right, whoever he is.” 

At that moment, a piercing scream rang out from the 
house. They rushed into the lounge to join the others. 
At the head of the stairs stood Lady Blatchington, 
dressed in the tea-gown in which she had interviewed 
Wilson. ‘‘ The rubies!’ she cried, wringing her hands. 

“Cynthia! What’s the matter ?”’ said Lord Blatch- 
ington, running up the stairs. 

“The rubies have been stolen,” said Lady Blatch- 
ington, and collapsed into his arms. 

Wilson too came running into the lounge. “ Has any 
one seen Temple ? ”’ he cried. 

“Was he in the Chrysler?” said Hermione. “It’s 
just gone down the drive.” 

“At a hell of a pace,’ Vernon added. 

“After him,’’ said Wilson, as he ran at full speed 


out of the lounge. The rest followed him. Inspector 
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Peascod, appearing in the midst of the scene, brought 
up the rear. Led by Wilson, they all rushed to the 
garage. The Chrysler was missing. 

“ Quick,” said Wilson. “ Some one telephone to have 
him stopped. Peascod, will you get Lewes? ... 
Which is the fastest car left ?”’ he added. 

“The Wolseley,” said Hermione. ‘‘ That one.” 

Wilson went to the Wolseley, and busied himself 
about it for a minute. Then, “The thing’s out of 
action,” he said. “ Try one of the others.” 

But every car in the garage, not excluding the inspec- 
tor’s, had been thoroughly disabled. Not one could be 
got to run without several hours’ work. Wilson ran 
back into the house, and found Peascod at the telephone. 

“ Every car in the place is out of action,” he said, 
“and we shan’t get them to run again in a hurry.” 

“T’ve just got on to Lewes,” said Peascod, ‘‘ and told 
them to send a fast car up here.” 

“Good!” said Wilson. “ And now the main thing 
is to phone round everywhere and get him stopped. 
It ought to be easy enough to catch him that way. 
But why the deuce didn’t you watch him? Didn’t you 
get my note?” 

“What note ? ” 

“ T sent you a note telling you to keep an eye on him,” 
said Wilson. “ He’s Morris Trevor, who got two years 
in the Barkham case. He recognised me when I met 
him on the stairs, and I was afraid he might be going 
to run for it. I couldn’t stop for him then, so I asked 
you to keep an eye on him.” 

“JT never got any note,” said Peascod. 

Wilson gave an exclamation of annoyance. “I am 
a fool,” he said. “ Of course—Bellamy—the glasses— 
Oh, what a fool!” 

* Blowed if I know what you re talking about,” said 
the inspector. 
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“Never mind now. The thing now is to catch 
Temple.” 

One after another the whole party drifted back into 
the hall, and stood round listening while Peascod sent 
a number of messages to neighbouring police-stations, 
ordering Martin Temple’s instant detention wherever he 
might be found. Wilson, having set the inspector to 
work, was comparatively free to watch how the others 
were taking the sensational development of the case. 
A bewildered astonishment seemed to prevail. Lady 
Blatchington, who had sunk into a chair, was sobbing 
and half-hysterical; and her husband stood looking 
down at her with an expression in which sympathy and 
perplexity were combined. From the moment when he 
had first seen Lord Blatchington after the alarm was 
given, Wilson had been convinced that he was as puzzled 
as any one by what had happened. The others were all 
asking one another endless questions to which none of 
them knew the answers. Together they made a cackling 
like a flock of geese. 

Wilson, however, was chiefly occupied in studying one 
particular member of the party. How was Wicks Ellis 
taking this latest development of the case? Knowing 
now who Ellis was, and for what purpose he wanted to 
get possession of the rubies, Wilson was quite sure the 
American could not possibly take with calm resignation 
their passing beyond his reach. He wanted the rubies 
badly ; he would certainly not lose them without a 
struggle. But just this seemingly impossible way was 
how Wicks Ellis did appear to be taking Martin Temple’s 
flight. He was the least agitated member of the party. 
Indeed, soon Wilson more than half felt, though he could 
not be quite sure, that Ellis was watching the entire 
proceedings with a quietly quizzical amusement, con- 
cealed but none the less faintly perceptible in his 
manner. 
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The rest were far too much occupied with the event 
to pay much attention one to another. But Wilson, 
taking care that his observance should not be noticeable, 
watched Wicks Ellis closely until he was sure he was 
right. The fellow was not in the least agitated, and he 
was considerably amused. 

The conclusion was obvious. Wicks Ellis was not 
surprised. Then he must have known that Temple 
meant torun away. Nor was he at all dismayed. Then 
he must have been in the plot, and—have profited 

“by it. 

Wilson leapt at this idea. The collusion between Ellis 
and Martin Temple had not stopped short with the 
attempted burglary of the night before. They were still 
acting together. The American had known in advance 
that the attempt was to be repeated. He had expected, 
if he had not actually planned, the secretary’s escape. 

Peascod had done telephoning.. The sound of a car 
was heard outside. Flinging open the door, Lord 
Blatchington revealed a big police motor with two 
policemen in it. Peascod struggled into his overcoat, 
and, running down the steps, leapt in. The car started, 
and sped away at full speed down the drive. 

“That automobile should eat up the road all right,” 
said a voice beside Wilson. ‘“ Let us hope our friend 
there will not spare the gasoline.” 

“T sincerely hope he will catch the fellow,” said 
Wilson, simulating an anxiety he no longer very strongly 
felt. He was far less interested just now in Temple than 
in Ellis himself. 

“Who would have thought, Mr. Wilson, that our 
friend would have made a second, and this time a success- 
fully felonious grab at those jewels? ’’ Ellis shrugged 
his shoulders. “ No rubies for me now, I greatly fear,” 
he added. 

Wilson laughed. ‘‘ Our friend in the Chrysler seems 
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to have done us all down,” he said. “ But they may 
catch him. He has very little start.” 

“T should have liked to buy those jewels, sir,” said 
Ellis. ‘‘ As a connoisseur, I admired them.” 

“Tf the man has them on him,” said Wilson, “ they 
will most likely be recovered. But I don’t think that 
you will find it very easy to buy them, even in that 
case.” 

“No, Mr. Wilson,” said Ellis, “ that dream is over. 
After all, jewels are but vanities.” 

Wilson turned away. ‘‘ Very costly vanities, Mr. 
Ellis,’”’ he said. 


XXXIX 


WILSON was not at all disposed to believe that Martin 
Temple had run away merely because of their meeting 
on the stairs. True, he had recognised Temple, and 
Temple had recognised him, and been obviously fright- 
ened by the encounter. Indeed, he had seemed even 
more frightened than he need have been. To recognise, 
in Lord Blatchington’s secretary, a young man who had 
already ‘‘ done time,’’ was certainly calculated to make 
Wilson look closely into his conduct on the present 
occasion. But for that old crime Temple had already 
taken his punishment as an accessory. He had nothing 
to fear from that save exposure of his past ; and that 
alone would hardly have made him run away. 

Moreover, he had obviously intended to run in any 
case ; for, having now stolen the rubies in real earnest, 
he could not possibly stay and brazen out the affair. 
And the theft had certainly taken place before his meet- 
ing with Wilson. Nor had he seen Wilson before they 
met on the stairs, or known whom he must expect to 
see. In the Barkham case he had only met him as a 
diamond merchant called Porteous, and had never 
known his real name. The surprise, as well as the 
dismay, on his face had been too genuine to be put on. 

Yes, Temple had stolen the rubies before their meeting. 
He had not been in to dinner; and when Wilson had 
met him, he must have been on his way down to the 
garage. Presumably he had stolen the rubies and made 
his preparations for flight while the rest were at dinner, 
and at the moment of meeting had the jewels actually 
in his pocket. That would amply suffice tu explain his 
panic. 

209 
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But Wicks Ellis’s behaviour raised far more inter- 
esting speculations. If, as Wilson felt sure, he had 
known about the burglary, what had been his part in 
the affair, and what had he to gain by his connivance ? 
The answer was obvious. There was only one thing he 
wanted—the rubies. If Martin Temple had taken the 
big risk of stealing them, it was obviously in order to 
sell them to the American. 

But what did that mean? Had Temple really gone 
off with the rubies ? Would Ellis have let him run away 
with the things in his possession, when perhaps other 
purchasers were no less eager to acquire them? Were 
they not, very likely, still in the house—safe in Wicks 
Ellis’s hands? That was a thought. It would fully 
explain Ellis’s suppressed amusement at the hue and cry. 
He would feel it to be a good joke if he himself had the 
rubies in his pocket all the time. And the devil of it 
was that, even if he had, one couldn’t very well demand 
to have the fellow searched. There was nothing to go 
upon ; and it would be so awkward if he had not. 

What would Ellis do with the rubies, if they had come 
into his hands? Either he would keep them—on his 
person or in some place he regarded as safe—or he 
would make haste to get rid of them in the safest possible 
way. He would not, however, have got rid of them yet : 
for he had had no time. Then, if he had them, they must 
be in the house still, either on his person or in that 
cavity Wilson had found in the bottom of his suit-case. 
Wilson felt how fortunate it was that he had left no 
trace of his search in the American’s room. It would 
have been fatal to arouse Ellis suspicions just now. 
The best chance of getting the rubies back, supposing 
he had them, was that he should fancy himself securely 
laughing at them all. 

Wilson had already done his best to lull Wicks Ellis 
into a sense of security. He had been foremost in urging 
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on the hue and cry after Temple, even when his mind 
was already far fuller of Ellis’s affairs. Let Ellis but 
fancy him chiefly interested in Temple, and he would be 
the less likely to notice that he himself was being care- 
fully kept under observation. There the fellow went, up 
the stairs. That meant one couldn’t go and look through 
his belongings again for a little while. Better stop to 
collect one’s thoughts and see exactly how the events 
of the last half-hour could be made to fit into the story 
of the murder. 

He saw Lord Blatchington in the hall, just putting on 
his overcoat, and joined him. “I’m going to see how 
they are getting on with those cars,” said Lord Blatch- 
ington. “Care to come?” 

They crossed together to the garage yard, where they 
found several men busily trying to put one of the broken 
cars to rights. As they stood watching, absorbed in the 
scene, Lord Blatchington idly, and obviously without 
an idea of what he was doing, drew from his overcoat 
pocket an object which he held for a moment uncom- 
prehendingly in his hand. Wilson chanced to look at 
him, and saw at once what it was. Lord Blatchington 
noticed his gape of astonishment. He looked down at 
the thing in his hand, and seemed for the first time to 
realise what it was. With instinctive swiftness Lord 
Blatchington thrust back into his pocket—a ball of 
green cord. 

The two men stared at each other for a moment. 
Neither quite knew what to say. Wilson broke the 
silence. ‘‘ Shall we walk away ?’’ he asked. As soon as 
they were out of earshot of the men toiling at the cars, he 
added, ‘Is that the overcoat you were wearing py 
night 2?” 

“Eh ?”’ said Lord Blatchington. “ What if it is?” 

“My lord,” said Wilson, “had you not better be 
frank with me? Treadgold’s hand held a revolver tied 
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to it with green cord. A ball of green cord was in the 
library last night, and was missing this morning. You 
have a ball of green cord in your pocket. May I have 
a look at it, by the way?” 

With a grunt Lord Blatchington handed it over. It 
matched exactly, Wilson saw, the cord that had been 
found in the dead man’s hand. “ Well, my lord,’ he 
said. ‘I am waiting for an answer.” 

“Tf you were right in what you appear to surmise, 
and if I had known that cord was in my pocket, should 
I have been likely to pull it out like that in front of 
your face?” 

“No,” said Wilson, “ you would not. -But in fact 
you pulled it out without thinking, and were unconscious, 
for the moment, what you were holding. I suppose you 
shoved it unconsciously into your pocket when you had 
tied the revolver on to Treadgold’s hand ? ” 

“Ts this the third degree, Mr. Wilson ? ” 

“No, my lord. It is only an attempt to introduce a 
little frankness into a case which is not rich in it,’’ was 
Wilson’s reply. ‘‘ You must see that, if you won’t tell 
me what did happen, you persuade me to think the 
worst.” 

They were standing still by this time and facing each 
other with an air of challenge. But Lord Blatchington 
made no reply. 

“Let me tell you, my lord, that this silence does you 
no good, unless I am to think——” 

“What do you want me to tell you?” asked Lord 
Blatchington at last. 

“ You have a great deal to explain, my lord,’’ Wilson 
went on. “ You are the last person known to have seen 
Treadgold alive. We have only your own word for it 
that you left him returning to his car and, after stopping 
a few minutes in the library, went to bed. We know he 
never started in his car, which remained where he had 
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stopped it on the far side of the lawn until after he had 
been killed. We have your own statement that you 
went into the library, and we know Treadgold went in ; 
for he was found there. We next hear of you, my lord, 
not in the house, but returning from the farther bathing- 
pool in the grounds, still carrying your evening dress 
clothes. We have no evidence that you went to bed at 
all; such evidence as we have seems to point plainly to 
the conclusion that you did not. We know at any rate 
that the front door, by which you say you went out, 
was found by your butler locked and bolted an hour and 
a half afterwards. We want therefore to know all about 
your movements between the time when you arrived 
here in Treadgold’s car and the time when you returned 
to the house, carrying your evening clothes, just after 
Mr. Prescot had discovered the body. We have wanted 
to know this all along; I want to know it still more, 
now that I have seen in your hand the string of which a 
piece was used to tie the revolver in the dead man’s 
hand.” 

Wilson paused, and looked at Lord Blatchington 
keenly. 

“As for the string,” said the latter, ‘‘I suppose I 
picked it up when I was in the library with Prescot this 
morning. I have absolutely no recollection of it. As 
for the dress-clothes, I took the garments that came 
handiest when I got up this morning. There is nothing 
in that. As for the front door, I locked it again myself 
after I had found Treadgold. I thought it safer. As 
for how I spent the night, I spent it asleep upstairs in 
my own room. As for how Treadgold was killed, or by 
whom, I have not the slightest idea.’’ Lord Blatching- 
ton stared back at Wilson. “ Does that satisfy you? ”’ 
he added. 

“ Frankly, my lord, not in the least,’”’ said Wilson ; 
“for you have omitted to mention either your visit to 
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the Coppice House, or your journey to town in Tread- 
gold’s car to search his rooms.” Wilson, having taken 
the risk of assuming that Lord Blatchington had been 
the occupant of the car, waited a little anxiously to 
see how his shot had told. Lord Blatchington, however, 
did not give even the flicker of an eyelid. Instead he 
laughed. 

“Upon my word,” he said, ‘you have it all very 
neatly planned out. Apparently I am expected to pay 
you a fee for your services in hanging me. I said nothing 
of the two incidents you mention for the simple reason 
that this is the first I have heard of them. So some one 
has searched Treadgold’s papers, has he? I should look 
for finger-prints, if I were you. They won’t be mine. 
And now I think you’ve asked me about enough ques- 
tions, and I’m busy. Good-night, Mr. Wilson. Try 
suspecting some one else for a change.”’ With these 
words Lord Blatchington walked away. 


XL 


“Not much change there,” thought Wilson, as Lord 
Blatchington departed. He wondered if Mr. Wicks 
Ellis had finished whatever he was doing in his room 
—packing up the rubies for the post, possibly. Packing 
for the post? Suddenly there came to Wilson a vision 
of Wicks Ellis in a mackintosh, striding past the library 
windows. Where had he been going? Had the rubies 
already slipped between Wilson’s fingers while he wasted 
time over Lord Blatchington and his wife? He ‘darted 
back to the garage, and asked one of the workmen 
where the nearest pillar-box was. 

“In the wall outside the Coppice House gate,” the 
man replied. ‘‘ Were you wanting to post a letter, sir ? 
There’s one out at nine-thirty. You'll just catch it if 
you're quick.” 

If he were quick! Wilson had seldom run so fast in 
his life as he did in the next minute. He was panting 
when he arrived at the pillar-box, which he was relieved 
to see was on a curve of the road. He did not want to 
be observed by a postman half a mile away, tampering 
with His Majesty’s mails. Rapidly he drew a pick-lock 
from his pocket, and in a few seconds had the door open. 
Then he gave a sigh of relief. There was nothing in the 
pillar-box which could have possibly contained a collar 
of rubies. 

While he was about it, however, he thought he might 
as well complete his search, and soon unearthed a prize 
of sorts—a letter addressed to a Mr. Marks at Coram 
Street, Bloomsbury, in the upright hand he had already 
observed on Wicks Ellis’s papers. He quickly appro- 


priated it and relocked the pillar-box. He was only 
ary 
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just in time; as he got the door closed he heard the 
postman’s bicycle along the road. 

“Evening, sir. Funny sort of evening, sir,” said the 
postman, looking at the sky, 

“Tt is indeed,” said Wilson fervently, and hurried 
off to the house with his booty. The letter must be 
steamed open ; he dared not damage it, lest it should 
prove to be an innocent document after all. 

He almost ran to the housekeeper’s room, where he 
knew there was a small fire. Arrived there, he carefully 
steamed the envelope open and drew the letter forth. 
A quick sigh of satisfaction escaped him as he read. He 
had not got the rubies ; but he had got something very 
nearly as good, The letter was in German, and this is 
what it said ; 


“ DEAR Marks,—Do not be alarmed by anything you 
may see in the papers. Your cargo has not been affected 
by the heavy weather, and will be delivered in due 
course. There may be a short delay, but there is no 


cause for apprehension, 
“Yours, J.W.E.” 


So Ellis had them. Wilson had been right. And they 
must still be somewhere in the house, either on the 
American’s person, or, as he thought, safely concealed, 
Wilson thought at once of the secret cavity in Ellis’s 
suit-case. Were the jewels there? He must make 
another expedition to the American’s room, as soon as 
possible. 

Putting the letter carefully away in his pocket-book, 
he left the housekeeper’s room and came forth to spy 
out the land. Just outside he met Dick Prescot, and 
asked him if he had seen Ellis, Dick replied that the 
American was in the lounge. 

“ Will you, at all costs, keep him there till I come 
back?” said Wilson, ‘“‘ Let him talk to you. I must 
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have five minutes in his bedroom. What for? Never 
mind now. I'll tell you later.” 

Dick agreed, and Wilson, having watched him into 
the lounge, went quickly up the stairs, and to Ellis’s 
room. The door was locked; but with his pick-lock 
Wilson speedily had it open, and a minute later had 
found the suit-case, now pushed well away within the 
wardrobe. Probably Mr. Ellis had been making ready 
for an early departure. Taking it out, he found it was 
half-full of clothes. He lifted the clothes out carefully, 
and attempted to raise the false bottom. But now it 
resisted all his efforts. Wilson concluded that it must 
have some secret fastening. Probably it was by mere 
luck that he had succeeded in opening it so easily before. 

But he was not deterred, for by now he felt sure 
that he would find the rubies inside. After a few in- 
effectual attempts to discover the trick of opening the 
thing he drew out a formidable knife, and, hacking away, 
soon cut.a hole right through. He was then able to tear 
away enough to insert his hand. Hedrew fortha small bag 
of wash-leather. Heopenedit. Inside were the rubies. 

Wilson paused only long enough to possess himself of 
the few papers which he had seen in the bag before, 
including Ellis’s credentials and a pocket-book, which, he 
saw, had belonged to Treadgold. Then he rose to his 
feet and turned to leave the room. On the threshold 
Wicks Ellis faced him. 

With one swift motion the American shut the door 
to and leapt upon Wilson, who was thrown off his balance 
by the suddenness of the attack. He crashed back over 
a small table, one of the legs of which broke under the 
weight. As he fell, however, he grasped the American, 
and Wicks Ellis came crashing down with him to the 
floor. Ellis was on top as they fell. Wilson shouted 
his loudest for help. 

The two men fought grimly, twisting to and fro on 
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the floor. Ellis for a moment got a sinewy hand round 
Wilson’s throat, and, with a knee on his chest, tried 
with his other hand to recover the rubies. This put him 
in a position impossible to sustain, and, with a great 
effort, Wilson flung him off, and managed to get on top 
in his turn. Then once more Ellis flung him off. Again 
Wilson shouted for help, and Ellis crammed a handker- 
chief into his mouth. 

A long knife appeared in the American’s hand. 
Wilson gripped the wrist that held it. For a full minute 
they struggled. Their breath came in quick gasps as 
they moved about the floor. 

They bumped into the washstand. A leg of it broke, 
and the whole thing came down with a loud crash. 
The marble top slid off as it fell, and thudded to the 
floor. But still they struggled on, the American making 
vicious efforts to bring the point of his knife against 
Wilson’s ribs, while Wilson held his wrist tightly, and 
countered each movement as it was made. 

The broken glass and china scrunched under them as 
they fought, and several pairs of boots came thundering 
down on their heads. To Wilson’s ears the noise was 
appalling, and he could not imagine why nobody came. 
Was all the household deaf—or in league with Ellis. 
He spat the handkerchief out of his mouth, and yelled 
with all his lungs. 

At length there came a sound of persons hurrying 
along the corridor and shouting as they came. Once 
more Wilson found just breath enough to cry for help. 
The door was flung open, and in a heap in rushed Lord 
Blatchington, Hermione, Vernon and Dick Prescot. 

Wicks Ellis let the knife fall from his hand. “I give — 
up,” he panted. ‘“ You have me.” 

Wilson would not let go. He still clung firmly to Ellis’s © 
wrist. ““Comeand hold him, someone,” hemanaged tosay. 

Dick and Vernon obeyed. Seizing the American, they 
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lifted him to his feet. Wilson let go and stood up, shaking 
himself. He was still struggling for breath. 

“What on earth is all this about?” said Lord 
Blatchington. 

“ About this,” said Wilson, drawing the wash-leather 
bag from, his pocket. 

Lord Blatchington took it, and drew forth the rubies. 
“ Good God!” he said. ‘‘ I thought Temple had stolen 
them.” 

“ Only tohand to this man,” said Wilson. ‘“‘ Hold him, 
Isaid!” For, with a sudden jerk, Wicks Ellis had thrown 
off Dick and Vernon, and made a bolt for the door. 

It was Hermione who stopped him. She had held 
back a little during the struggle, watching with excite- 
ment in her face. As Ellis made for the door, she was 
nearest to him. With instant presence of mind she 
flung a chair in his path. He stumbled over it and fell 
headlong. A moment later he had been recaptured, and 
Wilson was skilfully tying him up with the very cord 
Lord Blatchington had unwarily produced from his 

. pocket half an hour or so before. 

“And how——’” said Lord Blatchington, “ what in 
heaven’s name does all this mean ? ” 

“Yes, I think Mr. Wilson had better explain,” said 
Hermione. 

But before Wilson could begin his explanation, 
further steps were heard in the corridor. Bellamy ap- 
peared at the door and stood surveying the scene with 
something less than his usual composure. 

“Yes, yes, what is it?’’ asked Lord Blatchington. 

“ Superintendent Haywood, my lord, from Lewes, is 

_ on the telephone and would like to speak to you.” 

’ “ We'll all come,” said Wilson. “ Bring him down- 

stairs.” He pointed to Ellis, now tied firmly ina chair. 

Dick and Vernon, aided by Bellamy, lifted the chair, 

and the little procession started:on the way downstairs. 
H 


XLI 


BEFORE they had reached the lounge, the noise of their 
doings.was abroad. From everywhere folk came scurry- 
ing. Everard and his wife, Rawson, Lady Blatchington 
—a host of domestics huddled in the background 
watched the procession. 

As they passed along the corridor, a door opened, 
and Mrs. Rivers appeared in a marvellous dressing-gown. 
With a squeal of horror and excitement she clutched 
at her nephew, and Dick, obeying a sudden instinct 
for which he could never afterwards be too grateful, 
left the others to take care of the prisoner, and, seizing 
his aunt round the waist, literally shoved her back into 
her room. ‘‘ No place for you, auntie,” he said with 
decision. “ You keep out of it.’ And in spite of her 
protests, he handed her over to her maid, who resumed 
the brushing of her hair with an expression which said 
that if she were deprived of participation in the exciting 
events downstairs, her mistress should certainly share 
her exile. 

Dick rejoined the party just as they reached the hall. 
“ Bring him in here,” said Wilson, leading the way into 
the library. ‘‘ And keep an eye on him. And suppose 
we all sit down.” 

Wicks Ellis, still tied in his chair, found himself one 
of the circle of listeners, for somehow they had all sat 
down when Wilson told them to, except Bellamy, who 
stood respectfully behind Ellis’s chair, and the other 
servants still gathered in the background whispering. 

“But you must tell us what it all means,” Lady 
Blatchington protested. 
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“ Yes, what are you doing with Ellis ? ” said Rawson. 

Wicks Ellis said nothing. 

Wilson alone remained standing. ‘‘ All in good time,” 
he said. He turned as Lord Blatchington, who had been 
at the telephone, entered the room. 

“ Have they caught Temple ? ”’ he asked. 

“No. He’s got clean away so far,” said Lord Blatch- 
ington. “‘ They only wanted some more description of 
him, and Peascod’s away somewhere.” 

“H’m!” said Wilson, who had been doing some hard 
thinking during the last few minutes. “I regret that we 
shall be deprived of his collaboration in straightening 
out this tangle; but I think we can manage without 
him. It would be well, Lord Blatchington, for the 
servants to withdraw before we get to business. No, 
not you, Mr. Bellamy. We shall want you. Lord Blatch- 
ington, will you kindly clear the room ? ” 

Lord Blatchington bade the servants begone. They 
filed out reluctantly, shutting the door behind them. 
Lord Blatchington came back to his seat, looking 
very uneasy indeed. ‘‘I suppose,” he said, “this 
publicity——”’ 

“Ts absolutely necessary,’ said Wilson. “ With your 
permission, ladies and gentlemen, I propose to tell you 
- a story—the story of this crime, or rather of the several 
crimes which make it up. If I go wrong at any point, 
will some one kindly correct me? May I begin?” 

Nobody spoke. 

“T may say at the start,” said Wilson, ‘that my 
reconstruction of this crime began with the discovery 
that Treadgold’s body had lain under that table, wrap- 
ped in the rug, during the time Mr. Roberts was in the 
- Jibrary; and that the murderers, on making a second 
attempt to dispose of the body, were disturbed so sud- 
denly that they had no time to remove the string with 
which they had tied the revolver in the corpse's hand, 
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in the hope of making the death look like suicide. These 
two facts, coupled with the hasty visit of one of the 
murderers to London, and other information with 
which some of you provided me, have made it possible 
to piece together a story complete in all but a few 
details. No doubt some of you will be able to fill these 
in as we go along.” 

After this impressive exordium, Wilson made a pause, 
during which he gazed blandly round the ring of dis- 
comfited faces, and smiled inwardly as he wondered 
what Inspector Peascod, who had commented earlier 
in the day on the suspicious behaviour of the house- 
party, would have thought if he could have seen them 
now. Surely he would have wanted to hang the lot of 
them. ‘ Of course,’’ Wilson thought, “the Force does 
want a good capture, and nearly all of them Jook as if 
they expected to be hanged. It’s really rather a shame 
Peascod isn’t here to have his pick.” 

But of these cogitations no hint appeared in his face, 
and it was with his usual impassivity that he continued. 

He turned to Lady Blatchington. ‘“ The story, I 
think, begins with you, Lady Blatchington,” he said. 
*“‘ You agreed, did you not, to sell the rubies to Mr. Wicks 
Ellis 2?” 

Lady Blatchington sobbed, and looked piteously at 
her husband. 

“Tt’s all right, Cynthia. I know all about that,” 
said Lord Blatchington. “ By the way, here are the 
pretty things.” He tossed them into her lap. 

Lady Blatchington seized them eagerly. ‘‘ You’ve 
got them back ? ”’ she cried. 

“This is all beside the present point,” said Wilson. 
“Lady Blatchington, you have not yet answered my 
question.”’ 

She looked at him through her tears. “ Yes,’ she 
said, ‘‘ I did.’ Then she added, with a mixture of 
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fright and defiance, “They were mine, weren’t 
they ?” 

“You and Lord Blatchington can go into that matter 
later on,” said Wilson. ‘I take it my point is admitted. 
Now why did you agree to sell Ellis the rubies ? ”’ 

“Must I say ?”’ asked Lady Blatchington, turning 
to her husband. 

“May as well,” he answered, with a short, grim laugh. 

“T was in debt,” she said. “I had to get money.” 

“Tn debt to whom ?” asked Wilson. 

“To Mr. Treadgold,” Lady Blatchington almost 
whispered.. 

“ He was blackmailing you ?” 

“Yes.”’ The reply was nearly inaudible. 

“Why did you not sell the rubies to Treadgold? He 
wanted you to, did he not ?”’ 

“ He offered me my—my letters back in exchange for 
them.” 

“Why did you refuse ? ” 

“ T—I was afraid to let him have them.” 

“Then why did you agree to sell them to Mr. Ellis ? ” 

“ Because he thought of the idea of pretending to 
have them stolen. And he offered me more.” 

“Weren't you afraid of what Treadgold would say 
when he found that you had got rid of them?” 

“T was dreadfully afraid. But I hoped he’d believe 
they really had been stolen. And I thought I could 
buy him off with some of the money. You see, I wanted 


-_ some for other things—card debts. I owe Mr. Rawson 


| 


money too.” 
Rawson squirmed uneasily at the mention of his name. 
“It was Mr. Rawson who introduced Ellis to you?” 
ee Yes. > 
“ Perhaps Mr. Rawson will kindly explain to us his 
connection with Mr. Ellis.” | 
Rawson had evidently been expecting and fearing this 
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question. “‘ Really, Mr. Wilson, I hardly know the 
fellow,” he said. “‘ Upon my honour, I only met him 
a fortnight ago. He asked me for an introduction to 
Lady Blatchington, and told me he wanted to buy the 
rubies. I thought it was all square and aboveboard, 
so I 

“He offered you a commission, I suppose,” said 
Wilson contemptuously. 

“ Well, he did,” said Rawson, sulkily. “ But 

“What Rawson says is quite true,’ said a strange 
voice. ‘‘ That is his entire connection with the affair.” 
Every one looked round in surprise. It was Wicks 
Ellis who had spoken; but his American accent had 
mysteriously vanished. 

“Why, you’re not an American at all!” said Her- 
mione. . 

“No more than you, Miss Orpington,” said Ellis. 
He relapsed for a moment into the voice they had known. 
“ But I guess I had you all pretty well taped.” 

“Not in retrospect, Mr. Ellis,” said Wilson. “‘ When 
Mr. Roberts gave me his very lucid account of the 
guests present in the house, I made a mental note that 
his description of you suggested an American too com-— 
plete to be genuine. I had it in mind to look you up, 
Mr. Ellis, before I had set eyes on you.’ } 

‘I must hand it to you, sir,” the pseudo-American 
acknowledged. 

“Then—then you aren’t—anything you said you 
were!” Lady Blatchington gasped. 

“No, ma’am, I haven’t the pleasure,” said Ellis, 
still in his assumed voice. ‘‘ Sorry to have misled you, 
ladies and gentlemen,” he added with an accent perfectly | 
English. 

“Mr, Ellis having been unmasked, let us return to 
business,” said Wilson. ‘‘ We will assume,’ he went 
on, ‘‘that Mr. Rawson is speaking the truth. Now, 
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Lady Blatchington, you arranged that Temple should 
steal the rubies, did you not ?” 

“What Mr. Ellis wanted,” said Lady Blatchington, 
“‘was for me to hand them over to him, and for some 
one only to pretend to steal them. He suggested I 
should leave the safe and my sitting-room window 
open, and have a ladder left against the wall.” 

“ How did Temple come in ? ”’ Wilson asked. 

“Mr. Temple used to be very fond of me,” said Lady 
Blatchington. “ And, as Mr. Ellis wouldn’t do it him- 
self, I had to get some one. And Mr. Temple had 
guessed something of what was going on. He overheard 
me talking to Mr. Ellis.” 

“ But why did you arrange for him actually to steal 
the rubies ? Why couldn’t you just have handed them 
over to Ellis, and Temple merely have pretended to 
steal them ? ”’ 

“ It was because he insisted,” said Lady Blatchington. 
“Mr. Temple said much the safest way would be for 
him actually to get them out of the safe. He said he 
was much more likely to make the burglary look plausible 
if it was a’real burglary.” 

“T see,” said Wilson. ‘So you gave him the keys, 
and he climbed up and stole the rubies. Only unfor- 
tunately Mr. Blatchington saw him, and managed to get 
them back.” He turned to Everard. ‘ And then you 
removed the traces of the fake burglary, Mr. Blatching- 


~ ton. And what did you do then?” 


“T did just what I told you,” said Everard. “Ihada 
talk with Miss Orpington, who told me about the whole 
plot, and she took the rubies back to Lady Blatchington 


_ and made her confess. Then, when Miss Orpington had 


gone away, I heard Lord Blatchington and Treadgold 
saying good-night on the terrace.” 

“ You're positive they said good-night, aud paried?”’ 
asked Wilson. : 
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“ Quite,” said Everard. “I heard Treadgold refuse — 
a drink, and saw him walk back across the lawn to the 
car. Lord Blatchington went into the library. I heard 
him unlock it with his key, and bang the door after 

“So the door was then locked again—I mean it 
could not be opened from the outside without a key,” 
Wilson commented. ‘“‘ Did you see or hear Treadgold 
actually start his car?” 

“No, I had gone to look for Miss Orpington before 
he had finished crossing the lawn. And by the time 
we'd got to her room I was thinking of something else.” 

“ You never saw him again ? ” 

“No,” said Everard, looking at Wilson as if he ex- 
pected some further questions. But no more came. 

Wilson turned to Lord Blatchington. “ You,” he — 
said, “went into the library, and shut the window 
behind you. You had a drink, and ate a sandwich or 
two. Then what did you do? You did not go to bed.” 

Wilson said these last words very slowly and clearly, — 
as if he were putting them in a sort of spoken italics. 

“T was not sleepy,” said Lord Blatchington. “I 
opened the door again, and went out on to the terrace © 
for a final stroll.” 

Wilson nodded approvingly. “‘ Where did you go?” 
he said. 

““T walked round the house, and sat down on a seat : 
away on the other side.” 

“ Did you leave the library window open or shut?” 

i yenat.” 

“ While you were out,’’ Wilson resumed, “ Treadgold © 
returned to the house, obviously by appointment, since — 
he was admitted to the library.” | 

“ By whom ? ” Hermione demanded. 

“T think Lord Blatchington can tell us that,” said © 
Wilson, 
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“By Martin Temple,’ Lord Blatchington muttered. 

“ But why did Martin do that ?” asked Lady Blatch- 
ington. 

“T can only guess,’”’ said Wilson. ‘‘ But my guess is 
that he had planned to play Ellis and you false, and to 
sell the rubies to Treadgold, who, as we know, wanted 
them badly. Am I right, Lord Blatchington ? ” 

“Oh, the wretch !”’ said Lady Blatchington. “ How 
could he?” 

“You are quite right,’ said Lord Blatchington 
gloomily. 

“Then I think,’ Wilson continued, “there was a 
quarrel. Temple told Treadgold he had not got the 
rubies, and Treadgold accused him of playing him false. 
I think perhaps Treadgold had some hold over him. 
There were things in that young man’s past life——” 

“TI don’t know about that,” said Lord Blatchington. 
“ But there was a quarrel.” 

“Now,” said Wilson, “I come to the really critical 
part of the business. I think Treadgold and Temple 
came to blows. Was it then, my lord, that you 
arrived 2?” 

“ They were facing each other,” said Lord Blatching- 
ton, “‘ and Treadgold was pointing a revolver at Temple. 
I came in from the terrace. The door was open.” 

“What happened then?” said Wilson. He paused, 


_ and looked straight at Lord Blatchington, who looked 


back at him, but said nothing. 

“|, . can never be proved,”’ Wilson went on, “ unless 
either Lord Blatchington or Temple will tell us. But 
there was a struggle, and one or the other of them shot 


' Treadgold dead. I think it was done with his own 


revolver. Will you enlighten us, my lord ? ” 
Lord Blatchington heaved a deep sigh. “ Yes,” he 


: said, “ I'll tell you. I would soonest have the accursed 
thing off my chest. I shot Treadgold. Or rather, I was 
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holding his arm when he shot himself.’ Lord Blatch- 
ington paused. 

“Tt was like this. Neither of them saw me come in. 
Treadgold was pointing his revolver straight at Temple. 
I leapt on him, and seized his arm from behind and 
forced it down. As we struggled, the damned revolver 
went off. Treadgold crumpled up suddenly on the hearth- 
rug, and I fell right on top of him. It was purely acci- 
dental. I never meant to shoot him.” 

“T believe you, my lord,” said Wilson. 

“T scrambled to my feet, and Temple and I stood 
facing each other across the body. I asked how Tread- 
gold came to be in the library. Temple, whose nerve 
had given way, stood there whimpering, and bit by bit 
I dragged the whole story out of him. Then I saw what 
an awkward fix I was in. If I told the truth, I should 
have publicly to blacken my own wife’s character, and 
to charge with a crime the sole witness who could prove 
that I had not killed Treadgold of set purpose. Temple, 
when he had had time to get back his nerve, fully saw 
the strength of his own position, and began to show me 
that he knew it. Something had to be done. Naturally, 
Temple wanted the entire affair hushed up, and so did 
I. We planned to carry Treadgold’s body back to his 
own garden—we knew his house was empty—and 
leave it there in a position which would suggest that he 
had died by his own hand. That seemed simplest to 
do, if he was holding the revolver, as indeed he actually 
was when he died. But, if we carried him across, he 
was bound to drop it. I saw a ball of cord on the mantel- 
piece, and tied the revolver on to his hand with a bit 
of it. Then, I suppose, I put the rest in my pocket 
without thinking. 

“ As I told you, Treadgold was lying on that hearth- 
rug. We made up our minds to use that to carry him 
in. Temple and I had just lifted him up—he was a 
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dreadful weight—when we heard steps coming along 
the terrace. I jumped for the window and shut it. Then 
I switched off the lights. Temple, with great presence 
of mind, pushed the body, wrapped up in the rug, 
right under that big table in the middle of the room. 
He whispered to me what he was doing. Then we both 
bolted out of the library by the door—just in time. 
We heard a key in the lock of the window just as we 
escaped.” 

“Thank you, my lord,” said Wilson. ‘“ And, at that 
critical moment, Mr. Roberts came into the library. 
Will you tell us your part of the story, Roberts ? ” 

Vernon—like the others, had sat quite silent while 
Lord Blatchington was telling about Treadgold’s death. 
Thus directly appealed to, he spoke first of all, not in 
answer to Wilson’s question, but to Lord Blatchington. 
“I’m so sorry, sir,”’ he said. 

Lord Blatchington gave a short laugh. “To have 
interrupted ?”’ he said. “It was certainly an awkward 
moment.” 

“T mean about the whole thing,” said Vernon. And 
then, in reply to a further question from Wilson, he told 


_ them once more of his brief sojourn in the library. 


“You said several of the glasses had already been 


_ drunk from,” said Wilson. 


“Temple and I each had a stiff drink,” said Lord 


_Blatchington. “ We needed it.” 


“So Mr. Roberts went upstairs, and left the coast 
clear,” said Wilson. “ But he left his papers and his 


| handkerchief lying on the floor just by the chair he had 


sat in.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Hermione. ‘‘ How did 
Vernon’s revolver get into Mr. Treadgold’s hand ? ”’ 

“T can tell you that,’ said Vernon. “I left it in my 
drawer in his flat in town, and I suppose he borrowed 
it. I haven’t seen the beastly thing for weeks.” 
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“Whatever did you buy it for at all?’ asked 
Hermione. 

““ Because I’m a Fascist,” said Vernon. ‘“ At least, I 
was; only I’ve left them now. What he wanted to 
bring it down here for I don’t know.” 

“For the Carbonari,” said Everard with a glance at 
Vernon, who blushed. 

“Then,” said Wilson, ““I presume that the con- 
spirators, who had been waiting impatiently somewhere 
round the corner for Roberts to go away, came back in 
here. At this point I am still a little puzzled. I will 
tell you what I have gathered, and perhaps Lord Blatch- 
ington will be kind enough to fill in the gaps. By the 
time Roberts was out of the way, it must have been 
getting on for two o’clock. But at about two o'clock 
Lord Blatchington started for London in Treadgold’s 
car. His object, I surmise, was to recover some papers 
by means of possessing which Treadgold had been | 
blackmailing Lady Blatchington.” 

“But how did he know?” Lady Blatchington 
asked. 

“I imagine Temple told him,” Wilson replied. Lord 
Blatchington nodded. 

¢ So he went off in the car, my lord,’ Wilson went | 
on, “and left Temple to dispose of the body in accor-_ 
dance with the arrangements you had made. Temple, 
however, could not possibly have carried the body alone, 
even the short distance to the garden of the Coppice 
House. Therefore I conclude that by this time you had 
another accomplice.” 

Lord Blatchington remained silent. Wilson turned to 
the impassive figure standing behind Wicks Ellis. “‘ Per- 
haps,” he said, ‘‘ Mr. Bellamy can tell us.’ 

“You are correct, sir,” said the butler, speaking with 
his usual prim precision, “ His lordship did me the’ 
honour to enlist my services.’ 
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“I was trying to keep you out of it, Bellamy,” said 
Lord Blatchington. 

“I think, sir, if it is all the same to you, I would 
rather be in it too,” said Bellamy. 

“Very well,” said Lord Blatchington. ‘‘ You see, 
when Temple and I ran out of the library, we ran right 
into Bellamy. He had heard the shot, and had come 
down to see what was up.” 

“ Curious,’ said Wilson, “ that he was apparently the 
only person in the house who did hear it.” 

“Wrong,” said Wicks Ellis, speaking for the first 
time since the narrative began. “I heard it.” 

“Ah!” said Wilson. “So it was not the car that 
woke you. We'll come to your part later. Go on, my 
lord.” 

“The only thing to do,” said Lord Blatchington, 
“was to take Mr. Bellamy into the secret, and enlist 
his help. He was good enough to agree——” 

“ For a consideration, I suppose,” said Rawson, hoping 
to get a bit of his own back. Bellamy replied to Wilson, 
turning his back on the interrupter. 

“Sir,” he said, “I ask you to believe that anything 
I may receive is quite a secondary matter with me. His 
lordship’s convenience was my first thought.” 

“ Quite,” said Wilson, dryly. ‘‘ Anyhow, Mr. Bellamy 
kindly agreed to help in transporting the body; and 
Lord Blatchington—in haste to be off to Treadgold’s 
place in town—which, by the way, he successfully 
burgled without leaving any clue to his identity—left 
that part of the affair in the hands of his fellow-con- 
| spirators. He went down to Treadgold’s car, started 

- it, and drove away past the lodge.” 

“ Meanwhile, Temple and Mr. Bellamy rolled the body 
out from under the table. Then they noticed, lying on 
the floor where it had originally lain, sume papers 
_ and a handkerchief. They looked at the papers, and, 
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seeing that they were Treadgold’s, supposed he had 
dropped them as he fell. They hastily stuffed them 
into his pocket, without noticing the name on the hand- 
kerchief, and thus built up against Mr. Roberts the 
formidable array of circumstantial evidence which he 
had to meet this morning. Am I right, Mr. Bellamy ? ” 

“ Quite right, sir. I hope Mr. Roberts will understand 
that there was absolutely no intention——” 

“ Of course, Bellamy,’ said Vernon. “I see now it 
was a natural mistake.” 

“ But Mr. Roberts might have been hanged for it, 
Bellamy,” said Hermione severely. 

“In that case, miss, I should naturally have inquired 
of his lordship whether he desired me to tell the truth.” 

The faith of a servant ! thought Dick. He would have 
let Vernon hang at Lord Blatchington’s word. 

“Then,” said Wilson, “Temple and Mr. Bellamy 
carried the body, in the rug, across the library to the 
window. Then, I think, they put it down, and left it 
resting against the writing-table, just as it was found 
by Mr. Prescot. Then they stepped outside, to make 
sure the coast was clear, or perhaps to see Lord Blatch- 
ington off in the car.” 

“His lordship had already departed,” said Bellamy. 

“ At that moment,” said Wilson, “the library door 
opened, and our friend Wicks Ellis walked in. I surmise 
he had been hanging about outside, wondering what 
was toward. Mr. Bellamy and Temple, from outside 
on the terrace, saw him, and were smitten with panic, 
They turned and fled, leaving the body where it was. 
Temple, I think, had the key of the turret door, with 
which he had provided himself for the burglary earlier 
in the evening. They entered that way, and did not 
venture to come down again, though their defection 
spoilt the whole of Lord Blatchington’s plan. Is that 
right, Mr. Bellamy ?” 
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“Yes, sir. You are quite correct,” said Bellamy. 
“TI tried to induce Mr. Temple to come down again ; 
but he expressed the view that having once been seen 
it was best to leave ill alone. He further remarked that 
his lordship, having actually fired the shot, should get 
himself out of his own tangle. I had thoughts of re- 
turning to the library myself ; but I could not possibly 
have removed the corpse unassisted.” 

“You might at any rate have cut the damn string 
off,” said Lord Blatchington. 

“T shall regret all my life, my lord,” said the butler, 
“that it did not occur to me.” 

Wilson resumed his tale. ‘‘ Mr. Wicks Ellis, as he has 
told me already, came to the body, and looked at it. 
I presume, though he did not mention the fact, that he 
also searched it, as I found a pocket-book of Treadgold’s 
concealed in his suit-case this evening. Instead of giving 
the alarm, however, as Temple and Mr. Bellamy had 
presumed he would, he returned quietly to bed, wonder- 
ing how he could best turn what he had discovered to 
his own account. Is that correct, Mr. Ellis? ”’ 

Wicks Ellis made no reply. He merely sat, with an 
expressionless face, listening to all that was said. 

“Upon my word,” said Wilson, “I had almost for- 
gotten. Of course, we come next to that mysterious 
friend of Mr. Ellis’s whom Mr. Blatchington saw getting 
through the window there.” 

“ That’s a lie! ’’ said Ellis sharply. ‘‘ There wasn’t 
any one——” 

“Ts it a lie, Mr. Blatchington ? ”’ asked Wilson. 

** Yes,”’ said Everard. There was a moment’s amazed 
silence. Then Lord Blatchington, who had been staring 
at his nephew, broke into a hoarse and prolonged guffaw. 

“Well, then,’’ Wilson continued, “I think we may 
presume that Mr. Ellis went away to bed. The body 
then lay in the window till Mr. Prescot discovered it 
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this morning. Neither Temple nor Mr. Bellamy/ took 
any further action 

“TI beg pardon, sir,” said the butler. “I thoaght it 
best to await further instructions from his lordship. I 
was guarding the library door until his return, I had 
looked for him in his bedroom. ‘His lordship’s fnstruc- 
tions 

“You didn’t get ’em, did you? ” said Lord Blatch- 
ington. ‘I wish I’d thought to tell you about that 
front door.” 

“T sincerely wish you had, my lord,” said Bellamy. 

Wilson resumed. ‘‘ Lord Blatchington, however, did 
not return directly to the house. When he got back 
from London, he drove Treadgold’s car straight to the 
Coppice house, and left it there in the garage. In order 
to make assurance doubly sure, he also went through 
such papers as Treadgold kept at the house. Having 
done this, and seeing it was broad daylight, he decided 
that the least suspicious thing he could do was to go 
and have his usual bathe, and to come back carrying his 
evening clothes over his arm. Is that right 2?” 

Lord Blatchington nodded. 

“He bathed in the farther pool, nearer Treadgold’s 
house, and, carrying his evening clothes, which of course, 
he had worn throughout the night, came towards the 
Towers. Naturally he made for the library, in order © 
to be sure that no traces remained of the night’s events. 
But at the library window he was met by Mr. Prescot, 
who had just discovered the body.” Y 

“Yes,” said Lord Blatchington, “that was the very — 
devil—far worse than when Treadgold fell down dead. — 
For it meant that all our plans had gone wrong, and I © 
had no time to make up my mind what to do. Prescot 
must say whether I carried it off well.” 

“‘ You entirely deceived me,” said Dick. 

“ Quite,” said Lord Blatchington dryly. “I kicked 
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down the body, in the hope of making the posture look 
more natural. I thought of trying to remove the string 
from the hand, but Prescot had noticed it, so that was 
no use, Then my one idea was to get him out of the 
room, before he had time to notice any more. So I rang 
for Bellamy, and managed to take Prescot away and 
leave him in possession.” 

“An opportunity,” said Wilson, ‘‘ of which he very 
prudently availed himself to wipe free of finger 
prints the glasses you had all drunk from the night 
before.” 

“Damn it all,” said Wicks Ellis. “I might have 
saved myself the trouble.” 

“Yes,” said Wilson. “If some of you hadn’t taken 
quite so much trouble, you’d have given me a good deal 
Inore. The rest,” he continued, “is of relatively little 
importance.” 

“But what about the second burglary?” said 
Hermione. 

“ Mr. Wicks Ellis,” said Wilson, ‘‘ can tell us all about 
that. He planned it. Though I still don’t know how 
Temple managed to get the keys again.” 

“ He never gave them back,”’ said Lady Blatchington, 
blushing. “I forgot to ask.’’ Wicks Ellis had relapsed 

into silence. 

| “You see, Lady Blatchington, Mr. Ellis had a very 
particular reason for wanting to get hold of the rubies.” 
Wilson took from his pocket the papers he had removed 
from Ellis’s suit-case, and handed them to Lord Blatch- 
ington. “ Ellis,” he said, “is an agent of the Karelian 

_ Government. He wanted the jewels for the purpose of 

- stirring up trouble in Malaria.” 

At this point several voices asked for an explanation. 
Wilson described the political importance of the rubies, 
and turned to Lord Blatchington for confirmation, “I 
am right, am I not ?” he asked. 
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“But why didn’t you éell me, Mortimer?” Lady 
Blatchington exclaimed. “ If I’d known they were as 
important as that I would never have kept them a 
moment ! ” / 

“ Didn’t want all London to know about ’em,” her 
husband replied dryly. Lady Blatchington pouted. 

“You're quite right,” Lord Blatchington said to 


Wilson. “ But that doesn’t explain to me how Temple 


comes into it.” 

“T think,” said Wilson, ‘ Ellis went to Temple, and 
put the wind up him about the murder. Or perhaps 
he had laid his finger on one or two of Temple’s past 
activities with which I was acquainted, though I gather 
none of you here were. By the way,” he broke off to 
ask the butler, ‘‘what did you do with that note I 
gave you for Peascod ? ”’ 

“ T have it here, sir,” Bellamy said, drawing the paper 
out of his pocket. ‘‘I judged from Mr. Temple’s ex- 


pression, sir, that you suspected him of some connection _ 


with the murder, and I thought it best to seek his lord- 
ship’s instructions before taking any further steps. I 
was unfortunately unable to find his lordship before 
you had given the alarm.” 

‘““T guessed as much,” said Wilson. “ You had one 


very reliable collaborator at all events, my lord. But — 


to return to our friend here. He guessed that it was 
Temple whom he had interrupted in the library; for 
the papers he found on Treadgold showed that he had 
been in collusion with him about the rules. I think he 


threatened te expose Temple, and perhaps even to give ~ 


evidence that Temple had murdered Treadgold, unless 
he got him the rubies. And I think he promised to aid 


Temple’s escape if he did get them. But that is bound © 


to be surmise. Am I right, Mr. Ellis?” 


wi Ss 


“Near enough,” said Wicks Ellis. He presented an 


odd appearance, with his perfectly American get-up 
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and his clipped English voice. “ Far be it from me to 
correct you.” 

“Temple,” Wilson went on, “had no difficulty in 
opening the safe, for Lady Blatchington had kindly left 
him in possession of the keys. As we know, he chose 
the moment when you were all at dinner, stole the rubies, 
and got clean away in the Chrysler, after disabling all 
the other cars in the garage. As I said, I surmise that 
Mr. Ellis had given him a letter to some of his Karelian 
friends to help him in getting out of the country.” 

“You're wrong there,” said Ellis. ‘‘ He didn’t need 
any help from me. He had his bolt hole all ready pre- 
pared when he thought he was going to double-cross me, 
and a very nice little bolt-hole it is, too. I don’t think 
your friends from Lewes will get him. I’m not going to 
be ungrateful enough to give him away, though.” 

“Oh, I hope he’ll get away,”’ breathed Lady Blatch-~ 
ington. Wilson looked at her a moment, but continued 
without comment. 

“ That, I think,” he said, “‘ is the whole story. There 
only remains one point obscure—that is you, Mr. 
Blatchington. You have admitted that the cock-and- 
bull story you told me about a man getting out of the 
library window was pure fiction ; you have not explained 
why you produced it.” 

“ That’s easy,” Everard said. “It was a carrot. Or 
to use a prettier metaphor, a primrose path along 
which you and the inspector were meant to wander. 
I met my uncle just after you’d been bullyragging him, 
about his dress-clothes, and we decided to exchange 
stories. I told him, as I told you, that it would have 
saved a lot of time and trouble if he’d explained sooner. 
I should have let the damned creeper alone, and Peas- 
cod’s suspicions would never have been aroused. But 
as soon as I got the hang of the thing I saw we were in 
a precious tight corner—far worse than anything I'd 
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supposed when I was talking to you,” he added to Dick. 
““It seemed to me that, if you went on as you /were 
/ doing, and particularly if you tackled Aunt Cynthia, you 


were bound to nose out the whole thing ; and I thought | 


the only thing to do was to provide you with an alter- 
native criminal. So I evolved the most suspicious- 
looking individual I could at the moment, got my wife 
to pack Cynthia off to bed—a refuge which I gather you 
didn’t respect—and there you are.” 

“Does your suspect—forgive my asking—really 
exist ? ”’ said Wilson. 

“Oh, I should think so,” said Everard. “ I’ve seen 
plenty of people like him—though not in Treadgold’s 
company, to my knowledge.” 

“Nor in Mr. Ellis’s ?”’ 

“No. Asa matter of fact, you put that into the story 
yourself,” said Everard. ‘“‘ You suggested I ought to 
have found it odd that my man should be paying a 
casual call in the dead of night. So I fitted him up with 
a friend inside the house. I was pretty certain Ellis 
was in the library at the time, anyway.” 

“ And then you brought me the carrot to eat ?” 


Everard laughed. ‘I had the dickens of a job to get | 


you to take it,”’ he said. “ I thought it would look more 
convincing if you dragged it out of me by cross-exam- 
ination, so I had somehow to persuade you to examine 
me. J walked up and down half a dozen times in that 
beastly rain before you called mein. Then, as you may 
remember, I tried a few feelers to see if it would be safe 
to tell you the whole thing. But it appeared it would 
not.” 

“ And why did you not tell your tale to Peascod ? 
Wasn’t that essential to your plan?” 

“ Well,” said Everard, “ my tale was a little immature, 
you see. I was, as you might say, giving it a trial 
airing. And, though I wasn’t sure, I didn’t think you 
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seemed as convinced as I should have liked. So I 


decided to save it up a bit, and see if I couldn’t make it: 


a little more presentable before offering it to Peascod.”’ 

“T see,” said Wilson. ‘“‘ You’re very ingenious, Mr. 
Blatchington. When do you propose to take up crime 
in earnest ? ” 

“When it becomes necessary,” said Everard. 

“Well,” said Wilson, “this very lucid explanation, 
I think, completes the case. It has been a bit of a 
tangle, but with your help we seem to have got it all 
straightened out inthe end. A most satisfactory ending, 
ladies and gentlemen.”’ 

He looked round the circle of faces. None of them 
seemed to relish his satisfaction. Wilson smiled. “ And 
yet you don’t seem pleased about it,’ he said. 

“ D’you expect me to be pleased ? ” said Lord Blatch- 
ington brusquely. “‘ As I killed the man——” 

“And whatever will people say about me?” Lady 
Blatchington wailed. “ It’s too horrible to think of |” 

“Why ”—Vernon got to his feet with a face full of 
horror—“ you don’t mean—we can’t—it wasn’t murder 
—Lord Blatchington would have been killed if he hadn’t. 
You can’t mean we’re all to go into a witness-box and 
say all this, can you? Well, I won’t for one. I won’t 
say anything at all, and Peascod can have me up for 
perjury if he likes!’’ He was far more distressed than 
when he himself had been unjustly accused of murder, 
Dick thought—watching him with pleasure. 

‘“‘ We'll none of us say anything !’’ Hermione cried, 
“It’s the only way. We simply can’t have it coming 
* out." 

“Oh, can’t we?” said Rawson. ‘‘ What about Mr. 
Wilson ? And what about Peascod ?” 

There was a chorus of protest and discussion, in the 
midst of which Hermione turned a pleading face on 
Wilson. “ Mr. Wilson, you can’t! You don’t want 
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Lord Blatchington hanged, do you? And all for that 
horrible old blackmailer? After ail, you aren’t the 
police, are you? Oh, do say you'll find something to 
put off Inspector Peascod!”’ Everard alone said 
nothing, but kept his eyes fixed on Wilson’s face. 

“Tt was in order to discuss that point,” said Wilson, 
and a sigh of relief went round the room, “ that I told 
you the story in general council like this. Well, Lord 
Blatchington, what do you say?” 

“Can we?” said Lord Blatchington. “that’s the 
only question.” 

“We must,” said Hermione decisively. 


XLII 


“‘ ONE moment,’ said Wilson. ‘‘ Where is Mrs. Rivers ?” 

“In her room,” said Dick, getting up. “ Do you want 
her fetched ? ” 

“God forbid!’ said Wilson. The words were out of 
his mouth, for once, almost before he knew what he was 
saying ; and, when he caught the surprised expression 
on the face of Mrs. Rivers’s nephew, something very 
nearly approaching a blush overspread his own coun- 
tenance. The tension was momentarily broken by a 
general chuckle. 

“ Carried unanimously,” said Everard. ‘‘ We won’t 
tell her. Go on, Mr. Wilson.”’ 

“ Let’s see,” said Wilson, recovering his dignity with 
rapidity. ‘‘ How much does our friend Peascod actually 
know ? ” 

“ He knows about me climbing up to my room,” said 
Everard. 

“ He knows about me and the revolver and the papers 
and the handkerchief,” said Vernon. “ But unfor- 
tunately he knows it all wrong.” 
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“He knows about me coming back in the morning 
in my dress-clothes,” said Lord Blatchington. 

“ And about your visit to town, my lord,” said Wilson. 

“He doesn’t know about the first burglary,” said 
Hermione. “ At least, I don’t think he does.” 

“ And he doesn’t know about Ellis, or the recovery 
of the rubies,’ said Everard. 

“ Or when or how Treadgold was killed,” said Dick. 

“Or about my having the string,” said Lord Blatch- 
ington. 

“ You are all talking about what he didn’t know when 
he left here,” said Rawson, who, as the one with least 
at stake, appeared to take peculiar pleasure in pointing 
out the more unpleasant possibilities. ‘‘ If he catches 
Temple, he'll find out a lot more.” 

“Tf he catches Temple,” said Lord Blatchington, 
“there’s bound to be a trial for burglary if not for 
murder. Can’t hush it up if there’s a trial, can we?”’ 

“In any case, my lord, there is the inquest,” said 
Wilson. “As I see it, the position is this. If Temple 
is caught, everything is bound to come out. There is 
no alternative. If Temple is not caught—and Mr. Ellis 
here assures us that he will not be—there is just a chance 
that you may be able to hush the thing up—I mean 
Lady Blatchington’s part of it, and the truth about 
Treadgold’s death. As far as I am concerned, I have 
found the rubies, and if I can clear my client’s character, 
I am satisfied.” 

“And you don’t want to hang anybody for killing 
that man,” Hermione put in. 

“There are questions which are better not esked, Miss 
Orpington,’ Wilson reminded her gently. “I have 
given my view of my duty in this case, and I intend to 
suck to it. But, if certain facts which we here know 
are to be concealed from the authorities—I am speaking 
quite frankly—there will be a good deal of plain lying 
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ages and unless all who are concerned have their 
parts perfect, something will go wrong, and you will all 
become answerable to the law. What do you say? Is 
it worth it?” 


— S. 


“ Tt’s worth trying to think it out,” said Lord Blatch- — 


ington. 

‘* Of course it’s worth it,” said Hermione. “ We can’t 
possibly have it coming out.” 

“Ts that the general view ?”’ Wilson asked the com- 
pany. There was a murmur of assent. 

“ Just one moment, ladies and gentlemen,’ Wicks 
Ellis intervened. “ Where do I come in? Aren’t you 
rather reckoning without little me? ” 

“TI was coming to you, Mr. Ellis,” said Wilson. 
“ Obviously,’ he went on, “ however much we may 
disapprove of Mr. Ellis’s little games, if we hand him 
over to justice the whole thing is bound to come out. 
His ability to ‘ blow the gaff ’ is what Mr. Ellis is counting 
upon. If we are prepared to let him go, I think we may 
count upon his silence. But are we?” 

“T say,” said Vernon, “ that is a bit thick, you know. 
The fellow’s an absolute traitor.” 

There was a silence. Then Wicks Ellis spoke. “ What 
rakes you call me by that name? ” he asked. 

‘Tf you are an American, as we all thought you,” 
said Vernon, “‘ I shouldn’t feel so beastly about it. But 
you're really an Englishman, aren’t you?” 

“Oh, dear me, no,” said Ellis. “I am a citizen of 
the world. I was born on a liner in mid-Atlantic. My 
mother was Irish, and my father was a Swede who had 


lived for many years in America. I was brought up — 


partly in Sweden, partly in the United@States, partly — 


in England—in fact all over the place. And then my ~ 


father became a naturalised Karelian, and we went to 
live in Karelia. I am myself a Karelian subject. To 
what country, I ask, do you regard me as a traitor?” 
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“T confess,’ Wilson struck in, “‘ that, until I . 
Mr. Ellis’s explanation, I was inclined to share Mr. 
Roberts’s scruples. What does Lord Blatchington, 
an imperial administrator and the brother of the 
Colonial Secretary, say about it ?”’ 

Lord Blatchington gave a short laugh. ‘In those 
capacities,” he said, “‘ I should be bound to give my vote 
for shooting the fellow. As myself, I say ‘Let him go.’”’ 

“Do you agree?” Wilson asked the company, 
Apparently the company did. 

“In that case,” said Ellis, “let me not trouble you 
further with my presence. Besides, our friend Inspector 
Peascod might come back. Will somebody kindly cut 
me loose ?” 

“Let him go,” said Wilson. Everard took out his 
knife and cut Ellis’s bonds. 

“ Through the window, please, Mr. Ellis,’”’ said Wilson. 
“At once. There may be inconvenient persons lurking 
in the passages. May I remind you that Treadgold’s 
car is still in his garage? You may find it handy.” 

“Tt had occurred to me,” said Wicks Ellis. He went 
to the window, opened it, and stepped out. ‘‘ Good-bye, 

all,” he said. “ If ever Lady Blatchington should wish 
to dispose of the rubies, she will find me a willing pur- 
chaser.” He vanished into the night. 

“ Now,” said Wilson, “ we have taken a big risk. If 
Temple is caught, we are no better off than before. 
And mind, all of you, Ellis slipped off without our noticing 
and we know nothing about him ? 

“Very well. Now, what are we to say to Peascod 
when he comes back, on the assumption that Temple 

has not been caught. We have to remove his suspicions 
from Mr. Roberts and Lord Blatchington, and fasten 
them on Wicks Ellis. How will this do ? 
“We can show clearly that Temple and Ellis were 
in collusion over the burglary~-the second one, I mean, 
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The t.is proved by Temple’s flight and the recovery of 
i ubies in Ellis’s room, which of course we shall 
publicly announce. In itself, that suffices to throw a 
heavy suspicion on them in respect of the murder. 
We can further strengthen it by producing those papers 
from Treadgold’s pocket which I actually found in 
Ellis’s suit-case with the rubies. Taken together with 
his flight, that, I think, is good enough to create a strong 
presumption that he killed Treadgold, and that Temple 
was his accomplice.” 

“ But, I say,” said Vernon. “Is all this quite fair 
to old Ellis, after we’ve let him go? Or to Martin?” 

“T think,” said Wilson, “it is quite as good treat- 
ment as Ellis deserves. We have let him go, and we 
have a perfect right to make use of him. When we pro- 
duce his papers, showing that he is a Karelian agent, no 
one will doubt for a moment that he is the criminal. 
As to Temple, he is guilty, in fact, of stealing the rubies 
from his employer’s house, and, in any event, would 
hardly dare to show his face again in this country. We 
can only hope that his means of escape are as adequate 
as Ellis suggested. 

“ But that is not all. We must also definitely clear 
Lord Blatchington’s character and Mr. Roberts’s. The 
case against you, Roberts, will collapse like a pack of 
cards now that we are in a position to provide these 
excellent alternative suspects. We can explain how 
Wicks Ellis must have been interrupted so that he left 
the body lying where it was found, and in the circum- 
stances, your true story about dropping the papers and 
your handkerchief will be believed. The real trouble 
is about Lord Blatchington. You see, Peascod knows 
that some one ransacked Treadgold’s rooms in town, 
and thinks it was he. But fortunately there is no proof, 
unless that lodge-keeper gives the game away, and I 
don’t think he will.” 
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“Had I better see him?” said Lord Blatchinj 

“Do you mean he saw me drive past in the car 27% 

“T should let him alone,” said Wilson. “I believe 
he’s not sure what he saw, and I think he will refuse to 
say at the inquest, just as he refused to tell Peascod and 
me. If he does that, it will square with it being, say, 
Temple and not you that went up to town in the car 
—unless Peascod has got any other evidence. For the 
present, I think, we must let it go at that. And for as 
your being in your dress-clothes this morning, and re- 
locking the front door, you must just stick to the story 
you told me before. It’s pretty thin; but in the cir- 
cumstances I think it will do. It’s lucky you have a 
reputation for being eccentric.” 

“ And about my climbing in at my window ?”’ said 
Everard. ‘“ What about that?” 

“It was not you who climbed in,” said Wilson. “ It 
was obviously Temple, on his return from London in 
the early morning.” 

“ But what about my trying to remove the traces?” 
asked Everard. 

“ Just natural tidiness of mind,” said Wilson. 

“Tt’s lucky they don’t know him,” Mrs. Everard 
put in. 

“Ts that all clear?” said Wilson. ‘‘ Now there’s 
one other thing, and it’s important. We have to decide 
how exactly Wicks Ellis escaped. It won ’t do just to 
have let him get out of the window 

There was the sound of a car. “ Peascod, by Gad!” 
said Lord Blatchington. 

“Quick, now,” said Wilson, springing to his feet. 
“Go and let him in, Bellamy. And don’t let him talk 
to the other servants till we’ve seen him. 

“Now then, all of you. HE’S ESCAPING !”’ 


XLII 


THE window had stood wide open since Ellis’s departure. 
As he spoke, Wilson rushed to it, crying “‘ After him, 
after him!’ in a voice calculated to wake the dead. 
The others took their cue, and streamed through the 
window shouting. Wilson turned back into the library 
as Bellamy admitted the inspector by the door. 

“‘ What’s all this ? ’’ said Peascod. 

“Tt’s Ellis,’ Wilson rapidly explained. ‘“‘ He’s a 
Karelian agent—I found his badge in his trunk—and 
he stole the rubies, and it’s all odds he killed Treadgold 
as well. We got him down, but he wriggled free some- 
how, and made off through the window. Come on. 
We may get him yet.” 

He dashed out through the window, and Peascod . 
followed, breathlessly demanding further explanations. 
Lord and Lady Blatchington were left alone in the room. 

Lord Blatchington scratched his head. Then he turned 
and saw his wife, sitting as if petrified, with the rubies 
lying in her lap. He went to her and clasped them round 
her neck. 

“Well, my dear,” he said. “ All’s well that ends 
well. If this is the end. me 
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STRANGELY enough, it was the end. Ellis’s line of 
retreat had been skilfully laid; at all events, neither 
he nor Temple was ever caught by the police, though 
both Treadgold’s car and the Chrysler were found aban- 
doned at different points within thirty miles of Blatch- 
ington Towers. Under the circumstances, the story 
concocted under Wilson’s guidance was accepted, and 
the names of both the jewel robbers rest to this day 
under a stigma which one of them at all events did 
nothing to deserve. But, though it is years ago now, 
Inspector Peascod still every now and then relapses into 
a state of profound thought, wondering whether he 
really did quite straighten out the Blatchington Tangle. 
On these occasions he comforts himself with the thought 
that, if he did go wrong, even the great Wilson certainly 
went quite as wrong as he. 

Often, too, when Dick Prescot—who is still a bachelor 
—goes to call on Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Roberts, they 
talk the case over, and wonder what has become of 
Wicks Ellis, that man of no nationality, and what 
Power is at the moment enjoying his services. Hermione 
is sometines inclined to be a little sentimental over 
Martin Temple, and to think that he has been harshly 
treated ; but, as Everard pointed out to her on one of 
these occasions, “It was his character or uncle’s, my 
dear. And he double-crossed once. or twice too often 
for his character to be very much worth preserving.” 

“By the way,’ Dick asked him, “how was it you 
knew it was Ellis in the library that night ?” 

“Why, who else could it have been?” Everard 
answered, ‘‘ Any one else would have given the alarm.” 
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a at might have been Rawson,” Vernon suggested. 
Fle was in the plot—the burglary, I mean.’ 
“Alf!” Everard gave a contemptuous snort. a 
Alf had seen as much as a dead mouse in the library 
he’d have had the whole house down. And saving your | 
scrupulous self, Dick, there was no other conspirator 
available. I tumbled to that as soon as uncle told me 
the story. Temple and Bellamy thought it was me, and 
couldn’t make out why I was keeping mum about it. 
It was a pretty tangle, from first to last, wasn’t it? I 
wonder what Wilson thinks about it all—and about us.” 
But what Wilson thinks the world will never know, 
for he has never spoken of it again. He is back, as — 
everybody is aware, at his old job at Scotland Yard ; 
and for that reason, if for no other, it would be very 
awkward indeed if his part in the unpunished slaying 
of Mr. Horace Treadgold ever became known. Every 
other case of his he has discussed at some time or other 
with Mrs. Wilson; but even she, safe though she is, © 
has never heard the true story of The Blatchington © 
Tangle 
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